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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  consequence  of  severe  and  long-continued 
illness,  the  Author  of  the  following  Work  has 
been  unable  to  complete  the  plan,  or  even  to  re- 
vise the  manuscript  of  what  is  now  published. 
The  same  cause  has  also  prevented  a reference 
to  much  valuable  information  contained  in  the 
Parliamentary  Papers  of  the  last  Session,  which, 
with  the  successful  working  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  might  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  deve- 
loped in  the  following  pages.  The  wellbeing 
of  a large  portion  of  the  community,  how- 
ever, seems  so  materially  to  depend  on  a tho- 
rough investigation  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
interests  of  the  poor,  that  it  is  thought  desir- 
able another  season  should  not  be  suffered  to 
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pass  without  an  endeavour  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  a subject  of  such  great  im- 
portance. 

Should  health  and  strength  be  restored,  and 
this  humble  attempt  be  in  some  degree  encou- 
raged, it  is  the  intention  of  the  Author  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  in  all  its  principal  bearings. — 
(See  Prospectus  of  the  Second  Part,  p.  367.) 

June^  1 836. 


PREFACE. 


If  there  ever  was  a period  when  the  enlight- 
ened study  of  every  question  that  bears  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  orders^  was  peculiarly 
imperative,  it  is  the  present.  A series  of  events 
has  within  the  last  few  years  contributed  to 
direct  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  towards  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  this  country,  to  a degree 
previously  unexampled.  The  visitation  of  a dis- 
ease which  found  its  most  congenial  haunts  in 
the  abodes  of  misery  and  vice,  but  which  did  not 
stay  its  ravages  there;  the  disclosures  conse- 
quent upon  the  recent  investigations  into  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  state  of  our 

* That  the  expression  “ lower  orders”  is  here  used  in 
no  invidious  sense,  and  is  not  intended  to  imply  the 
slightest  inferiority  in  social  rights,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  following  pages 
The  term  “ working-classes,”  unfortunately,  does  not  com- 
prise all  who  are  the  objects  of  philanthropic  anxiety. 
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manufacturing  districts ; the  example,  under  a 
despotic  government,  of  a national  education 
more  liberal  and  more  extensive  than  has  ever 
yet  been  contemplated  in  this  land  of  light  and 
liberty; — all  these  circumstances  have  united 
to  arouse  public  interest,  and  to  awaken  a lively 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  formerly  regarded  it  with 
indifference.  Intellects  of  the  most  powerful 
stamp  are  employed  in  detecting  abuses,  and  in 
devising  the  means  for  removing  them.  Phil- 
anthropists of  sound  experience  and  unwearied 
energy  are  opening  new  channels  of  benefi- 
cence, and  labouring  to  dry  up  the  sources  of 
degradation  and  want.  A general  inquiry  has 
sprung  up  throughout  the  community,  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  individuals  may  best 
bestow  their  surplus  time  and  money,  so  as  ef- 
fectually to  further  this  great  cause. 

In  the  attempt  to  aid  in  answering  this  in- 
quiry, the  Author  of  the  present  Work  does  not 
pretend  to  entire  originality.  Many  valuable 
publications  have  recently  issued  from  the  press, 
explaining  in  a simple  and  popular  style  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  social  economy.  There 
are  others  which  ably  advocate  the  claims  of 
particular  charities.  But  it  has  appeared  to  the 
writer  that  there  is  still  wanting  a work  which 
shall  combine,  under  one  view,  a statement  of 
the  natural  laws  by  which  the  wellbeing  of  the 
lower  classes  is  regulated,  with  the  application 
of  these  laws  to  the  several  plans  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor,  which  are  either 
proposed  or  in  actual  operation,  — a work 
which,  by  exhibiting  a fair  estimate  of  the  ten- 
dency and  relative  merits  of  various  chari- 
table institutions,  may  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
practical  philanthropist.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
present  an  outline  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  in  England,  and  of  the  evils,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  which  chiefly  affect  them,  — to 
investigate  the  causes  of  these  evils,  — • and  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the  principles 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  utility  of  the  nume- 
rous remedies  that  have  been  suggested  or 
applied.  If  the  principles  thus  elicited  should 
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prove  to  be  based,  not  upon  speculative  theory, 
but  upon  a sound  and  comprehensive  collation 
of  facts,  they  will  enable  us  to  classify  (accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  effects)  the  different 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention or  relief  of  misery. 

We  may  then  attempt,  first,  to  discriminate 
between  those  plans  or  institutions  which,  un- 
der the  guise  of  charity,  tend  to  multiply  the 
sources  of  suffering ; secondly,  those  which  sim- 
ply palliate  existing  wretchedness ; and,  lastly, 
such  as  strike  at  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and, 
by  substituting  prevention  for  cure,  supersede 
the  necessity  for  eleemosynary  aid. 

Should  it  appear  that  amongst  the  several  be- 
nevolent schemes  now  in  partial  operation,  there 
are  some  which  are  eminently  calculated  to  at- 
tain this  latter  object,  it  will  be  desirable  after- 
wards to  investigate  in  detail  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  rendered  more  efficient,  and 
their  influence  be  more  widely  spread. 

How  far  the  present  work  is  likely  to  conduce 
to  so  important  an  end,  it  is  not  for  the  Author 
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to  determine.  Should  it  be  the  occasion  of 
calling  other  and  more  practised  labourers  into 
the  field,  it  will  not  have  been  altogether 
useless. 

1834. 


Note.  — Some  readers  may  perhaps  complain  of  a 
want  of  sufficient  specification  in  the  references  con- 
tained in  the  foot-notes  to  the  following  pages.  The  only 
apology  the  Author  can  present  is,  that  many  of  the  works 
quoted  have  been  consulted  for  different  purposes,  and 
at  different  periods,  and  that  the  means  of  referring  to 
them  a second  time  have  not  always  been  within  reach. 
The  best  thanks  of  the  writer  are  here  offered  to  the 
various  individuals,  distinguished  in  the  walks  either  of 
literature  or  philanthropy,  who  have  kindly  aided  the 
present  undertaking  by  the  contribution  of  valuable  in- 
formation. 
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ESSAYS 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 


CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY. 

We  live  in  an  age  distinguished  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Christian  benevolence.  There  probably 
never  was  an  aera  in  the  history  of  man,  when  so 
many  minds  were  engaged  in  investigating,  and 
so  many  hands  stretched  out  to  relieve,  the 
distresses  of  our  fellow  creatures ; and,  in  this  ge- 
nerous enterprise,  England  stands  pre-eminent. 
Not  content  to  limit  her  beneficent  operations 
within  the  boundaries  of  her  own  shores,  she  has 
explored  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness, 
in  search  of  new  lands  to  bless,  and  of  yet  unen- 
lightened souls  to  save.  At  home,  fresh  recruits 
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are  continually  enlisting  in  the  consecrated  band 
of  active  philanthropists  ; and  the  multiplied 
labours  of  those  who  are  personally  engaged 
in  the  work  of  charity  are  supported  by  the  ever 
increasing  munificence  of  the  public. 

The  annual  income  of  the  endowed  charities  in 
England  and  Wales  is  nearly  430,000^. ; and  al- 
though it  may  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
distributed  in  private  charities,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  vastly  augmented  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  ; indeed, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  24^90  charitable  societies 
which  have  funds  in  the  savings’  banks.  In  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity  alone,  upwards  of  100 
new  institutions  have  been  formed  within  the 
same  period,  for  alleviating  the  distresses,  or 
counteracting  the  vices,  of  poverty.  Plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  society  which,  fifty  years 
since,  were  suggested  by  a few  isolated  indivi- 
duals, and  which  excited  but  a languid  interest 
in  the  mass  of  the  community,  have  now  been 
carried  into  extensive  operation ; and  expe- 
rience has  enabled  us  to  judge  of  their  results. 

Education  (or  what  is  commonly  so  termed) 
has  been  making  rapid  progress.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  National  and  Lancasterian 
systems,  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor 
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was  principally  confined  to  the  endowed  schools 
in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  a few 
inefficient  parochial  establishments,  and  schools 
attached  to  some  of  the  dissenting  chapels,  in 
the  country.  Colquhoun,  in  1803,  computes 
the  whole  number  of  children  thus  under  tuition 
at  not  more  than  30,000.  In  the  year  1818, 
it  was  ascertained  that  between  6 and  700,000 
of  the  rising  generation  in  England  were  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  a free  education ; and  the 
number  is  now  probably  upwards  of  a million. 
Societies  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge 
have  spread  in  every  direction : their  aggregate 
income  in  Great  Britain  alone,  amounts  to  half 
a million  of  money. 

Nor  is  the  general  advance  of  the  British  na- 
tion less  striking,  or  less  rapidly  progressive,  in 
the  attainment  of  those  resources  which  tend  to 
improve  the  condition  of  every  class.  Our  ex- 
port and  import  trades  have  increased  beyond  all 
fonner  example,  and  our  manufactures  have  re- 
ceived a similar  impulse.  The  quantity  of  cotton 
now  spun  in  Great  Britain  is  nearly  four  times 
as  much  as  was  manufactured  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ; and  other  branches 
of  our  staple  trades  exhibit  a corresponding  aug- 
mentation. As  a natural  consequence  of  the 
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prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  the  wages  of 
labour  have,  with  a few  exceptions  and  fluctu- 
ations, been  such  as  to  give  to  the  English 
workman  a greater  command  over  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life  than  at  any  preceding 
epoch.  ^ The  united  savings  of  the  industrious 
classes,  computed  from  the  sums  deposited  in 
savings’ banks  and  friendly  societies,  have,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  been  multiplied 
at  least  twenty-fold. ^ Science  and  literature, 
after  illuminating  the  halls  of  learning  and  the 
retreat  of  the  philosopher  with  a lustre  never 
before  witnessed,  have  descended  to  irradiate  a 
wider  sphere  ; and,  through  the  medium  of  me- 
chanics’ institutes  and  popular  libraries,  have 
reached  the  workshop  of  the  artisan  and  the  cot- 

* See  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  State  of  Manufac- 
ture and  Commerce  for  1833. 

d Colquhoun,  in  his  Treatise  on  Indigence,  published  in 
1803,  computes  the  funds  of  the  existing  Friendly  Socie- 
ties at  one  million.  In  Mr.  Pratt’s  History  of  Savings’ 
Banks,  published  in  1829,  the  funds  vested  in  government 
securities  by  those  institutions  and  the  savings’ banks,  were 
stated  at  between  nineteen  and  twenty  millions.  The 
number  of  friendly  societies  has  doubled  within  that 
[)eriod ; and  in  1832  the  amount  invested  by  savings’  banks 
was  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  and  a half,  a portion  of 
which  also  belongs  to  friendly  societies.  — See  Statistical 
Tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
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tage  of  the  peasant.  Humanity  exults  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  scene  before  her ; and,  in- 
dulging the  sanguine  dreams  of  enthusiasm, 
delights  to  anticipate  the  near  approach  of  that 
period  when  persevering  philanthropy  shall  have 
accomplished  its  work,  and  ignorance,  misery, 
and  crime  shall  be  banished  from  our  land. 

Let  us,  however,  pause  to  examine  the  re- 
verse of  this  brilliant  picture,  before  we  assure 
ourselves  that  these  delightful  anticipations  are 
founded  in  sober  reason  and  truth. 

While  wealth,  and  charity,  and  science,  and 
general  knowledge  have  been  advancing  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  poverty  and  crime  have 
made  still  more  gigantic  strides,  and  threaten  to 
outrun  all  the  efforts  hitherto  employed  to  arrest 
their  progress.*  Not  only  is  the  number  of 
committals  and  convictions  for  crime  continually 
on  the  increase,  and  that  in  a far  greater  ratio 
than  can  be  explained  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  augmented  efficiency  of  the 
police ; but  those  indications  of  prevalent  de- 
moralisation which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 

* It  was  proved  by  the  researches  of  the  London  Sta- 
tistical Society,  published  in  1827,  that,  whilst  commerce 
had  increased  one  half  (from  1812  to  1825),  crime  had 
nearly  quadrupled. 
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records  of  judicial  courts  are  no  less  unequivocal 
in  their  testimony. 

In  1803  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  nearly  9,000,000,  the  number  com- 
mitted for  trial  about  7000,  and  of  persons 
taken  into  custody,  altogether  1^,000.^ 

In  1832  the  population  was  about  13,000,000; 
there  were  77,000  taken  into  custody,  more 
than  20,000  committed  for  trial,  and  nearly 
15,000  convictions. 

In  the  year  1833,  95,000  offenders  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  England  and  Wales  alone  ; 
and  within  three  equal  periods  of  seven  years 
each,  from  1810  to  1831,  the  number  of  convic- 
tions were,  respectively,  35,259,  62,412,  and 
85,257.  That  this  increase  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  circumstances  unconnected  with 
the  actual  growth  of  crime,  appears  from 
the  following  considerations : — it  was  pro- 
gressive before  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  which,  by  the  sudden  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  proportion  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  occasion  some  part 
of  it ; — and  it  continued  to  advance  before  the 
law  was  enacted  (in  1826)  which,  by  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  expenses  to  prosecu- 

* Colquhoun,  compared  with  recent  statistical  docu- 
ments. 
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tors  in  cases  of  misdemeanor^,  has  been  asserted 
by  some  to  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
pbenomenon.i'  The  steady  advance  of  pauper- 
ism, evincing,  as  it  does,  a growing  dependence 
upon  extraneous  resources,  is  proved  by  the 
prodigious  augmentation  of  the  poor  rates, 
which  has  taken  place  wdthin  the  last  thirty 
years.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  parochial  relief 
was  about  a million ; the  expenditure  upon 
them  was  less  than  4,000,000/.  The  sum  re- 
quired, when  corrected  by  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, has  been  every  year  bearing  a larger 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country, 
and  now  amounts  to  7 or  8, 000, 000/.  J In  the 
year  1688,  the  number  of  vagrants  and  crimi- 
nals together  was  roughly  computed  at  30,000.  § 
Towards  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, there  were  supposed  to  be,  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  about  90,000  vagrants, 
mendicants,  and  travelling  impostors ; 80,000 

* Printed  “felony”  in  the  first  Poor  Law  Report,  but 
this  is  surely  a mistake. 

f It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  state  of  crime  for  the 
last  reported  year  (1834)  with  the  preceding,  the 
returns  being  framed  upon  a different  system  : there 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  a slight  diminution. 

f Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

§ By  Mr.  Gregory  King. 
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persons  living  in  the  habitual  violation  of  the 
laws  ; and  about  the  same  number  of  wretched 
women  maintained  by  the  wages  of  iniquity.^ 
It  is  now  believed  that  there  are  at  least  80,000 
of  the  latter  class  in  the  metropolis  alone  ; and 
that  London  gives  refuge  to  70,000  persons 
who  subsist  upon  the  profits  of  crime. f Half 
of  these  are  juvenile  delinquents,  forced  by  de- 
stitution, parental  example,  and  the  absence  of 
all  counteracting  impressions,  into  the  ranks  of 
criminal  offenders.  J 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  find  benevolent  writers 
lamenting  the  pernicious  effects  of  40,000  com- 
mon alehouses,  and  the  consumption,  by  the 
lower  classes  chiefly,  of  70,000,000  gallons  of 
beer  annually.  We  have  now  52,611  licensed 
public  houses,  besides  33,451  beer  shops,  in  Eng- 
land alone  ; and  the  quantity  of  beer  for  which 
the  excise  duty  was  paid  in  1830,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  beer  shops,  amounted  to 
nearly  200,000,000  of  gallons. § It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  increase  of  drunken- 
ness, since  that  period,  has  been  enormous. 

* Colquhoun,  Treatise  on  Indigence. 

f Treatise  on  the  Police  Crimes  of  the  Metropolis,  by 
Colquhoun. 

f Old  Bailey  Experience. 

^ Parliamentary  document  for  1833,  No.  214. 
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The  quantity  of  spirits  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  nearly  doubled  since  1823:  the 
triumphs  of  intemperance,  formerly  celebrated 
in  obscure  holes  and  corners,  now  blaze  in  all  the 
pride  of  day : — our  gin  palaces  confront  the  pas- 
senger  in  nearly  every  street  of  the  metropolis. 
In  a period  of  12  years,  from  1821  to  1833,  popu- 
lation had  increased  17  per  cent.,  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  102  per  cent.  Some  deduction, 
however,  must  be  made  upon  this  computation, 
for  the  decrease  in  smuggling  and  illicit  distilla- 
tion since  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1823. 
A writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1828 
reckons  that,  after  making  this  allowance,  the 
increase  of  consumption  in  the  years  1825,  6, 
and  7,  was  still  equal  to  half  the  whole  quantity 
consumed  in  1821.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
there  has  been  a slight  decrease,  which  has  been 
traced  principally  to  the  influence  of  Temper- 
ance Societies.  (See  Parliamentary  Report  on 
Drunkenness.^) 

Nor  are  the  marks  of  grinding  poverty,  in 
large  part  of  the  population,  less  clear  or  less 
striking.  The  pawnbrokers’  shops — too  sure  a 
barometer  of  the  necessities  and  improvidence  of 

* The  greatest  increase  of  consumption  has  been  in 
Scotland:  next,  in  Ireland.  — Statistical  Tables  for  1833. 
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tlie  class  which  frequents  them — have  multiplied, 
within  the  same  period,  from  690  to  1468.^' 
In  Stockport  alone,  there  are  four  times  as 
many  of  these  places  as  there  were  twenty-five 
years  ago ; and  the  business  of  each  shop  has 
probably  increased  three-fold,  f Articles  of  dress 
are  often  pawned  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
and  taken  out  only  to  be  worn  on  the  Sunday. 

The  descriptions,  given  by  unprejudiced  eye- 
witnesses, of  the  wretchedness  existing  in  two 
of  our  principal  manufacturing  and  trading 
towns,  present  but  too  faithful  a delineation  of 
the  almost  brutal  state  in  which  thousands  are 
born,  and  live,  and  die,  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
this  empire. 

The  benevolent  author  of  the  “ Personal 
Enquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  Poor  in 
Liverpool  J,”  visited,  in  the  course  of  one  month, 
a thousand  and  twenty  families  selected,  not 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  worst  streets,  but  of 
such  as  might  be  fairly  considered  to  present  an 
average  of  the  general  state  of  the  town.  He 
found,  amongst  them  all,  little  more  than  two 

* Marshall’s  Digest. 

f Parliamentary  Report  on  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce. 

f Published  in  1827. 
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hundred  persons  who  paid  any  serious  regard 
to  religion ; very  few  ever  attended  a place  of 
worship  ; many  could  not  read  ; and  several, 
being  asked  if  they  had  heard  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  said,  that  they  had,  but  could  tell  no- 
thing about  him.  One  woman  mentioned  that 
she  had  lived  thirty  years  in  the  same  place, 
and  remembered  when  some  regard  was  paid  to 
the  Sabbath ; but  now  she  saw  no  difference 
between  that  and  other  days,  except  that  there 
was  more  drinking  and  fighting.  The  majority 
complained  of  want  of  employment ; and  many 
were  in  a state  of  extreme  destitution.  On  en- 
tering a damp  cellar,  the  visiter  found,  in  one 
instance,  twelve  human  beings  sitting  in  a space 
of  fifteen  feet  square,  — dark  and  miserable. 
In  another  cellar,  he  met  with  a poor  cobbler, 
living  alone.  The  man  had  no  bed, — no  apparent 
comfort  of  any  kind,  — and  said  he  had  fasted 
thirty-six  hours  at  a time.  Deplorable  as  his 
circumstances  were,  he  confessed  that  he  was 
still  more  wretched  in  his  mind  ; for  that,  being 
hard  pressed  by  necessity^  he  had  brought  guilt 
upon  his  conscience,  and  could  find  peace  nei- 
ther night  nor  day.’^ 

In  the  inspection  of  the  abodes  of  the  poor  at 
Manchester,  consequent  upon  the  alarm  of  cho- 
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lera,  243  streets  were  found  altogether  unpaved ; 
and  307  contained  heaps  of  refuse,  and  stagnant 
pools.  Out  of  6951  houses  examined,  2565 
wanted  whitewashing  ; the  remainder  were 
mostly  damp,  and  surrounded  by  filth.  The 
habitations  of  the  Irish  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  he  furnished.  A whole  family  was  often  ac- 
commodated with  a single  bed,  consisting  some- 
times of  a heap  of  dirty  straw,  with  a covering 
of  old  ticking.  Often,  more  than  one  family 
lived  in  the  same  under-ground  apartment,  in 
whose  pestilential  atmosphere  from  12  to  16 
persons  were  crowded.  The  description  of  the 
pauper  lodging-houses,  in  which,  vvdthout  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  careless  of  all  decency, 
several  families  were  frequently  heaped  together 
in  one  small  and  wretched  room,  was  truly  hor- 
rible. One  entire  district,  containing  200  habit- 
ations, is  described  as  the  abode  of  hordes  of 
thieves  and  desperadoes,  who  defy  the  laws,  and 
resemble  savages  in  their  appetites  and  habits."* 
Dr.  Kay  gives  a fearful  account  of  the  utter  de- 
gradation, physical  and  moral,  of  these  slaves  of 
ignorance,  debauchery,  and  ceaseless  toil;  and  ob- 
serves, “We  cannot  wonder  that  the  wretched 

* Dr.  Kay’s  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  Manchester. 
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victim,  invited  by  those  haunts  of  misery  and 
crime,  the  gin  shop  and  the  tavern,  as  he  passes 
to  his  daily  labour,  should  endeavour  to  cheat  his 
sufferings,  for  a few  moments,  by  the  false  ex- 
citement procured  by  ardent  spirits  ; or  that  the 
exhausted  artisan,  driven  by  ennui  and  discom- 
fort from  his  squalid  home,  should  strive,  in  the 
delirious  dreams  of  a continued  debauch,  to  forget 
the  remembrance  of  his  reckless  improvidence,  of 
the  destitution,  hunger,  and  uninterrupted  toil 
which  threaten  to  destroy  the  remaining  energies 
of  his  enfeebled  constitution.  Without  enume- 
rating the  respectable  inns,  there  are  about  a 
thousand  houses  in  Manchester  where  intoxica- 
ting liquors  are  sold;  and  the  number  of  persons 
observed  to  enter  a single  gin-shop,  during  eight 
successive  Saturday  evenings,  was  at  the  rate  of 
412  per  hour.”  Nor  are  the  demoralising  prac- 
tices above  described,  and  the  sufferings  they 
entail,  limited  to  that  lowest  grade  of  work- 
people, mostly  Irish,  who  gain  a miserable 
subsistence  by  hand-loom  weaving  and  other  in- 
ferior occupations. 

It  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  numerous 
witnesses,  that  among  persons  earning  high 
wages  in  factories,  as  well  as  the  workmen  in 
other  prosperous  trades,  there  prevails,  in  ge- 
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neral,  a greater  degree  of  improvidence,  drunk- 
enness, and  profligacy  than  in  the  poorest  classes.^ 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  England,  the  prospect 
does  not  become  more  cheering.  In  the  mid- 
land and  southern  counties,  we  find  the  wages 
of  this  part  of  the  community  beaten  down  to 
the  lowest  level ; a sufficiency,  however,  being 
made  up  out  of  the  poor-rates  to  enable  the  la- 
bourer and  his  family  to  live  in  tolerable  comfort. 
But  his  earnings  and  his  allowance  are,  in  most 
instances,  squandered  in  profligate  enjoyment ; 
while  his  wife  is  left,  with  her  children,  to  starve 
at  home,  or  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the 
family  by  wasteful  improvidence. f The  domes- 
tic affections  appear  to  be  scarcely  known  : pru- 
dence in  the  heads  of  families,  and  modesty  in 
the  daughters,  are  almost  forgotten  virtues.  The 
few  who,  too  independent  to  have  recourse  to 
parish  aid,  still  endeavour  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  industry,  are  reduced  to 
the  most  scanty  pittance ; and  not  unfrequently 
wander  about  without  employment,  until,  driven 
to  despair,  they  take  refuge  in  legal  charity. 

In  every  vicissitude,  under  a temporary  sus- 

* Report  on  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

f Poor  Law  Report, 
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pension  of  work,  a trifling  illness,  or  the  birth 
of  a child,  poverty  sinks  into  absolute  want; 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  labourer  and  his  family 
are  such  as  to  excite  the  compassion  of  all  who 
witness  them. 

From  statements  like  these  it  is  vain  to 
divert  our  attention.  We  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  upon  the  appalling  truth,  that  poverty  and 
crime  are  advancing,  not  only  in  spite  of  all  our 
education  and  all  our  charities,  but  at  a much 
swifter  pace  than  any  process  which  has  hitherto 
been  adopted  to  check  them.  With  the  ex- 
tension of  civilisation  and  commerce,  the  good 
and  the  evil  principle  appear  to  have  received  a 
simultaneous  impulse  ; but  the  latter  has  in- 
creased in  growth  and  in  power,  until  it  bids 
fair  to  neutralise,  to  a large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, all  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  former. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  a matter 
for  the  most  serious  inquiry,  what  are  the  me- 
thods— if  any— by  which  the  efforts  of  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator, 
may  be  combined,  so  as  to  arrest  the  spreading 
mischief?  The  answer  would  once  have  been 
thought  easy.  Alms  to  the  indigent,  and  pri- 
sons for  the  guilty,  were  the  infallible  specifics 
for  the  cure  of  poverty  and  crime.  But  our 
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charities  and  our  punishments  have  been  toge- 
ther weighed  in  the  balance,  and  have  been 
found  wanting.  We  have  multiplied  our  dona- 
tions, and  extended  our  apparatus  of  justice. 
The  result  has  been,  that  the  objects  of  our 
compassion,  or  our  chastisements,  have  returned 
poorer  from  the  distribution  of  relief,  and  more 
vicious  from  the  discipline  of  the  gaol.  Shall 
we  then  fold  our  hands  in  despair  ? Shall  we 
content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  a certain 
portion  of  misery  and  vice  is  inseparable  from 
the  complicated  structure  of  modern  society ; 
and  thus  make  the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil 
an  excuse  for  declining  to  attempt  its  alleviation  ? 
To  act  thus  were  unworthy  our  character  as 
men  and  as  Christians.  If  the  harvest,  indeed, 
is  great,  and  the  labourers  are  few,  it  is  the 
more  imperative  upon  all  who  are  alive  to  the 
call  of  humanity,  to  unite  their  earnest  endea- 
vours to  diminish,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the 
vast  amount  of  suffering  and  sin.  Where  past 
attempts  have  been  ineffectual,  let  us  examine 
the  causes  of  failure  ; and  learning  wisdom  from 
the  review,  resolve  henceforth  to  direct  our 
energies  more  judiciously.  Where  they  have 
been  successful,  though  too  limited  for  the 
complete  attainment  of  the  end  proposed,  let 
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US  summon  fresh  assistants  to  our  aid,  and,  with 
renewed  diligence,  pursue  the  track  marked 
out  and  verified  by  experience. 

Are  there  any  possessed  of  ease  and  compe- 
tence who  consider  that  the  promotion  of  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  fellow- 
men,  although  it  may  be  the  proper  business  of 
some,  forms  no  part  of  their  duty  ? By  what  ar- 
guments can  they  be  aroused  to  a just  sense  of 
the  universality  of  the  claim  ? They  are  kind  in 
their  families,  diligent  in  their  profession  ; they 
devote  a portion  of  their  income  to  the  support  of 
charitable  institutions  ; What  more,”  they  ask, 
‘‘  can  be  demanded  of  us  ? ” It  is  demanded  of 
every  man  who  has  the  disposal  of  money,  that 
he  study  in  what  manner  his  superfluous  wealth 
may  be  most  usefully  bestowed.  But  we  have 
no  time  for  personal  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  poor.”  Then,  you  have  no  time  for  social  in- 
tercourse, no  time  for  recreation,  no  time  for 
the  immediate  services  of  religion  ; for  if  you 
have  leisure  for  any  of  these  things,  you  have 
leisure  for  that  which  is  a matter  of  imperative 
obligation  upon  every  professed  Christian. 

There  is  a disposition,  which  though  not  ac- 
knowledged is  perhaps  extensively  prevalent,  to 
regard,  indeed,  destitution  and  crime  as  evils  of 
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the  first  magnitude,  but  chiefly  because  they  affect 
the  convenience  and  security  of  the  privileged  or- 
ders. Men  vv^ho  habitually  look  upon  the  lower 
classes  as  existing  merely  for  the  use  of  the  high- 
er, estimate  every  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  solely  according  to  its  bearing,  real  or 
imaginary,  upon  the  interests  of  the  rich.  If 
it  were  of  any  avail  to  appeal  to  the  understand- 
ing of  such  persons,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
present  them  with  a statement  of  the  proportion 
which  the  different  ranks  of  society  bear  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  ; and  to  ask,  is 
it  just,  is  it  reasonable,  that  the  arrangements 
of  an  entire  community  should  be  viewed  with 
an  exclusive  reference  to  the  advantages  of  the 
smallest  fraction  of  it  ? Those,  who  are  termed 
the  upper  classes,  comprise  probably  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  middle  ranks,  such  as  are  beyond  the  sphere 
of  fashionable  intercourse,  constitute  about  a 
fifth  or  a sixth  of  the  whole  ; and  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  nation  consist  of  families  who  are 
dependent  for  subsistence  upon  their  daily  la- 
bour, or  the  charity  of  others.  Of  the  aggregate 
income  of  the  country,  less  than  one  third  falls 
to  the  share  of  the  latter,  the  most  numerous 
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division.*  You,  the  superior,  the  favoured 
classes,  have  hitherto  monopolised  some  of  the 
choicest  bounties  of  Providence  ; you  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a liberal  education,  and  the  refine- 
ments of  art  and  elegance.  The  philanthropist 
does  not  complain  that  this  should  be ; for  he 
knows  that  the  distinctions  in  civil  society  are 
the  result  of  principles  originally  planted  in 
man  ; and  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  is 
best  promoted  by  permitting  every  member  of  it 
to  realise  those  advantages,  the  expectation  of 
which  forms  the  chief  incentive  to  industry.  But 
he  asks,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  so 
great  a disparity  in  outward  circumstances  was 
designed  by  Providence  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  ; or  not  rather  that,  by  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  intellectual  as  well  as  material,  the 
means  of  happiness  and  virtue  might  be  disse- 
minated throughout  the  mass.  And  if,  instead 
of  the  interests  of  all  classes  being  inseparably 
linked  together,  as  is  really  the  fact,  it  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  many,  to  sacrifice  a certain  portion 

♦ The  above  statements  are  founded  upon  the  facts 
exhibited  in  Colquhoun’s  “ Wealth  and  Population  of  the 
British  Empire,” 
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of  the  enjoyments  of  the  few,  would  not  the 
sacrifice  be  a matter  of  plain  obligation?  In 
the  mean  time,  can  there  be  a duty  more  absolute 
than  that  of  endeavouring  to  diffuse,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  ability,  those  gifts  of  fortune  and 
education  which  the  generous  man  will  almost 
blush  to  possess,  while  he  sees  so  many  of  his 
fellow-creatures  without  them  ? Oh,  for  an 
eloquence  like  that  which  engaged  thousands 
in  a crusade  of  blood,  to  enforce  the  claims  of 
humanity,  and  to  arouse  the  cold,  the  sensual, 
and  the  worldly,  to  a feeling  of  the  common 
wants  and  the  common  brotherhood  of  our 
nature ! 

Many  persons  who  have  written  largely,  and, 
in  the  main,  usefully,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
poor,  have  yet  made  it  their  systematic  aim  to 
alienate  the  sympathies  of  their  readers  from 
such  as  are  the  victims  of  dissipation  and  crimi- 
nal pursuits.  The  researches  which  have  led 
politicians  to  execrate  pauperism,  mendicity, 
and  crime,  as  the  elements  of  social  disorder, 
have  not  always  taught  them  that  the  pauper, 
the  vagrant,  and  the  uneducated  criminal  are 
the  objects  rather  of  pity  than  of  indignation. 
We  have  been  assured,  and  justly,  that  the  re- 
cipients of  our  indiscriminate  bounty  are,  in 
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general,  among  the  most  abandoned  of  their 
species  ; ” and,  it  is  added,  wholly  undeserv- 
ing of  commiseration.”  ^ Undeserving  com- 
miseration ! They  deserve  it  tenfold.  Every 
human  being  who,  by  the  misfortune  of  his 
birth  and  position  in  society,  has  been  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  those  influences  which  che- 
rish decent  self-respect,  and  furnish  a stimulus 
to  virtuous  industry,  has  a claim  not  only  to 
commiseration,  but  active  assistance,  on  the 
part  of  his  more  favoured  brethren.  Cha- 
rity does  not  indeed  require  — it  forbids — us  to 
supply  the  indolent  or  the  vicious  man  with  the 
means  of  continuing  in  idleness  and  vice  ; but  it 
does  impose  on  us  the  sacred  obligation  to  make 
him  the  object  of  our  regard,  to  trace  out  the 
sources  of  his  sin  and  his  suffering,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  win  him  back  to  the  ways  of  peace. 
Or,  should  the  reformation  of  the  individual  be 
beyond  our  reach,  every  such  application  should 
operate  as  a fresh  incitement  to  the  promotion 
of  measures,  which  may  tend  to  preserve  others 
from  similar  degradation.  We  should,  perhaps, 
be  less  disposed  to  treat  these  unhappy  beings 
as  outcasts  from  their  race,  were  our  abhor- 
rence of  guilt  uniformly  apportioned  to  its  real 
* Appendix  to  the  Poor  Law  Report. 
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essence,  rather  than  to  those  outward  manifest- 
ations which  are  the  result  of  circumstances.  If 
the  poor  man  is  selfish,  sensual,  and  uncon- 
scientious,  he  can  ordinarily  gratify  his  vicious 
propensities  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  which  brings  him  into  collision 
with  human  law.  His  wealthy  neighbour  may 
he  equally  selfish,  equally  regardless  of  all  other 
interests  than  his  own  ; hut,  the  means  of  indul- 
gence being  more  within  his  reach,  he  can  enjoy 
them  without  forfeiting  his  reputation.  His 
moral  obliquity  may  display  itself  only  in  a 
total  neglect  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  him  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But,  if  the 
difference  in  the  respective  temptations  and 
advantages  of  either  party  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, who  shall  decide  which  has  the  greater 
sin  ? The  discovery  of  moral  delinquency  ren- 
ders the  duty  of  helping  a fellow-creature  more 
difficult,  hut,  surely,  not  less  urgent.  That 
benevolence  alone  will  achieve  lasting  conquests 
in  the  field  of  humanity  which  is  stimulated, 
instead  of  being  discouraged,  by  the  unworthi- 
ness of  its  objects. 

Another  error,  likely  to  impair  the  spring 
of  active  philanthropy,  sometimes  pervades  the 
speculations  of  those  whose  comprehensive 
views  of  the  social  system  render  their  influ- 
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ence  in  some  respects  peculiarly  valuable. 
Accustomed  to  contemplate  mankind  almost 
exclusively  in  large  masses,  and  keenly  alive 
to  the  evils  that  have  flo'wed  from  an  undue 
preference  given  to  partial  and  temporary  in- 
terests, they  have  not  unfrequently  appeared 
to  overlook  the  simple  truth,  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  community  is  of  import- 
ance, just  because  the  welfare  of  each  individual 
composing  it  is  important.  They  profess  great 
concern  for  the  good  of  society  at  large,  but  feel 
little  sympathy  with  any  one  of  its  members. 
The  body  politic  has  been  regarded  too  much 
in  the  light  of  a piece  of  mechanism.  Philoso- 
phers have  calculated  the  relative  action  of  its 
parts,  as  they  would  estimate  the  powers  of  inert 
matter:  they  have  applied  their  levers  to 
change  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  age  ; ” but 
the  workings  of  the  inward  vital  spirit  have  been 
generally  left  out  of  consideration,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been,  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  sanguine  projector. 

When  the  reign  of  Benevolence  was  first 
ushered  in  upon  earth,  her  spirit  was  exem- 
plified not  in  schemes  of  vast  and  indefinite 
charity.  The  Regenerator  of  the  world  com- 
menced his  mighty  work  by  appealing  to  the 
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hearts  and  consciences  of  each  individual,  even  the 
lowest,  who  crossed  his  path ; and  by  exercising 
his  compassion  to  alleviate  in  every  instance  the 
ordinary  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  life.  If  the 
politician  and  legislator  would  know  how  to 
adapt  his  plans  to  the  real  exigencies  of  the 
poor,  he  must  not  disdain  to  consult  with  the 
humble  visiter  of  the  cottage  ; he  must  enter 
with  him  into  the  details  of  their  feelings  and 
cares,  and  must  learn  to  reverence  humanity  in 
the  meanest  of  its  forms. 

The  practical  philanthropist,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  he  would  see  all  his  labours  blight- 
ed, nay  worse,  bearing  the  bitter  fruit  of  de- 
struction, will  find  himself  obliged  to  relinquish 
certain  prejudices,  and  to  receive,  at  the  hands 
of  the  political  economists,  some  lessons  which 
they  alone  are  able  to  communicate.  It  might 
seem  almost  superfluous  to  prove,  that  before  en- 
tering upon  any  pursuit  attended  with  difficulty, 
a man  will  do  well  to  study  the  records  of  past 
experience,  and  to  acquire  as  correct  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  he  has  to 
encounter,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  obstacles  originate.  Of  the  various  plans 
which,  from  age  to  age,  have  been  successively 
proposed  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
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poor,  not  one  has  been  found  entirely  to  an- 
swer the  expectations  of  its  author  ; and  many, 
which  were  for  a season  attended  with  apparent 
advantage,  have  in  their  ultimate  issue  proved 
the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  very  evils 
they  were  designed  to  remedy.  The  artificial 
employment  of  the  poor,  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  cheap  food,  extensive  donations  of  land 
or  money — have  each  in  their  turn  engaged  the 
attention,  and  excited  the  hopes,  of  a benevolent 
pubhc.  If  some  of  the  ingenious  and  humane 
speculators  of  the  present  day,  who  are  busied 
in  devising  new  projects  for  the  renovation  of 
society,  would  take  the  trouble  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  labours  of  their  pre- 
decessors, they  might  find  that  most  of  their 
favourite  ideas  have  been  anticipated,  have  been 
submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  have 
failed.  Surely  then,  our  only  reasonable  encou- 
ragement for  the  future  must  be  derived  fi:om 
reflecting  on  the  accumulated  store  of  facts  which 
we  already  possess,  the  advantages  of  which  can 
be  neutralized  only  by  our  obstinate  refusal  to 
avail  ourselves  of  their  aid.  If  the  result  of  the 
investigation  be  productive  of  no  other  benefit, 
it  will  at  least  teach  us  the  just  limit  of  human 
power,  and  preserve  us  from  wasting  our  ener- 
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gies  ill  futile  and  visionary  schemes.  But  al- 
though the  utility  of  systematic  inquiry  in  every 
other  department  of  knowledge  is  universally 
admitted,  there  are  persons  who  deprecate  its 
application  to  the  present  question.  They  con- 
sider the  exercise  of  reason  in  the  operations 
of  charity  as  either  unwarrantable  or  useless. 
Christian  feeling,  they  say,  is  sufficient  for  their 
guidance  ; and  to  hesitate  for  a moment  to  yield 
to  its  impulse,  appears  to  them  a violation  alike 
of  religion  and  humanity.  They  dare  not  even 
pause  to  reflect  whether,  by  obeying  the  in- 
stinctive promptings  of  compassion,  they  may 
possibly  entail  a curse  where  [they  intended  to 
bestow  a blessing. 

A prejudice  founded  in  a regard  to  the  sup- 
posed requirements  of  duty  demands  respect, 
however  erroneous.  But,  would  those  who 
deem  themselves  bound  by  the  letter  of  scrip- 
ture to  give  to  whomsoever  asketh,’’  furnish 
poison  to  the  infatuated  wretch  who  should 
seek  at  their  hands  the  means  of  self-destruc- 
tion ? And  what  else  is  it  to  give  money  which 
will  probably  be  spent  in  vicious  indulgence? 
Or,  do  they  literally  obey  the  precept  to  wash 
one  another’s  feet?”  Yet  both  injunctions, 
as  to  their  spirit,  are  binding  in  every  age  and 
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in  every  country.  The  true  Christian  having 
received  the  principle  of  love  in  his  heart,  is 
desirous  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  all  men, 
without  reference  to  his  own  advantage  or  en- 
joyment. He  wishes  to  make  them  happy, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  theirs.  Knowing  that 
he  is  required  to  dedicate  every  talent  that  he 
possesses  to  the  service  of  God,  he  believes 
himself  responsible  for  the  use  of  his  intellec- 
tual faculties — reason,  judgment,  and  observa- 
tion— as  well  as  for  that  of  his  pecuniary 
resources.  If  it  be  right  that  he  should  employ 
the  latter  at  all  for  the  good  of  others,  it  must 
be  right  that  he  should  employ  them  in  that 
manner  which  will  produce  the  greatest  and 
most  permanent  good ; and  this  he  cannot  do  if 
he  cast  them  abroad  at  random. 

There  exists  in  the  minds  of  many,  a fear 
lest  the  habits  of  frigid  calculation,  which  they 
believe  to  be  generated  by  the  use  of  the  rea- 
soning powers,  should  injure  the  moral  sensi- 
bility, and  weaken  the  impulse  of  benevolence. 
Their  apprehension  is  groundless.  There  is 
no  danger  that  the  soberest  computation  of  the 
miseries  of  the  poor,  and  the  closest  research 
into  the  causes  of  these  miseries,  should  termi- 
nate in  a diminished  impression  of  the  sacrifices 
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which  are  demanded,  and  the  exertions  required 
to  remove  them.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy 
task  to  relieve  immediate  distress ; but  he  who 
enters  deeply  into  the  origin  of  the  sufferings 
he  witnesses,  will  rise  from  the  study  convinced 
that  time,  fortune,  life  itself,  are  all  too  little  to 
devote  to  this  great  work.  Let  it  not  be  said. 
Such  knowledge  is  unnecessary  for  private 
individuals;  we  aim  not  to  regenerate  the 
world,  but  to  do  good  in  our  own  little  sphere, 
and  are  content  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  wisdom 
and  care  of  the  legislature.”  Granted,  that  each 
person  will  labour  to  most  advantage  by  appro- 
priating to  himself  a limited  field  of  operation, 
and  would  probably  spend  his  strength  in  vain, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  go  beyond  it.  But  the 
very  question  to  be  determined  is,  what  is  his 
'peculiar  sphere,  and  how  it  may  be  most  bene- 
ficially occupied.  The  whole  effect  apparent  in 
any  given  department,  is  made  up  of  the 
accumulated  products  of  individual  exertion; 
and  the  difference  will  consequently  be  immense 
between  the  result  of  efforts  which  are  all 
governed  by  a common  principle,  and  of  those 
which  are  isolated  and  often  mutually  destruc- 
tive. We  have  yet  to  learn  how  large  an 
amount  of  good  might  be  produced  were  all 
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who  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  benevolence,  to  concentrate  their  energies, 
and  contribute,  each  in  his  own  domain,  to  the 
accompbshment  of  one  great  and  definite  pur- 
pose. There  are  also  many  cases  in  which  the 
opinion  that  is  formed  respecting  the  origin  of 
an  evil,  will  materially  affect  the  measures 
adopted  to  remove  it.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  at  any  particular  season  a large  part  of 
the  population  of  a country  are  unable  to 
procure  food  enough  for  their  comfortable 
subsistence.  If  the  cause  of  this  inability 
consist  in  the  unjust  usurpation  of  another 
class,  who  have  thereby  acquired  to  themselves 
an  undue  share  of  the  produce,  the  simple 
remedy  will  be  to  draw  from  the  richer  party, 
in  the  form  of  legal  assessment  or  voluntary 
donation,  a portion  of  their  superfluous  store, 
and  transfer  it  to  those  who  are  in  want.  But 
if  the  real  source  of  the  existing  distress  be, 
that  the  whole  quantity  of  food  in  the  country 
bears  too  small  a proportion  to  the  numbers 
who  are  to  be  fed,  it  is  equally  clear  that  by 
furnishing  the  poor  with  the  means  of  purchasing 
a larger  share  than  would  otherwise  fail  to 
them,  we  shall  only  hasten  the  consumption  of 
an  already  deficient  stock,  and  eventually 
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aggravate  the  mischief.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  only  effectual  resource  would  be  to 
enlarge  the  supply  of  food,  or  to  diminish  the 
number  of  consumers.  This  is  not  an  imaginary 
instance.  The  true  origin  of  the  phenomena 
which  present  themselves  in  the  social  economy 
(as  in  scientific  research)  is  often  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  apparent ; . and  errors  of  vast 
practical  moment  have  arisen  from  mistaking 
fortuitous  coincidence  for  the  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  effect. 

• The  same  observation  will  hold  good  in  innu- 
merable cases  where  the  selection  of  remedial 
measures  does  not  come  within  the  province 
of  government,  but  is  left  to  the  spontane- 
ous movement  of  individuals.  An  ignorant 
physician  may  prescribe  stimulants  to  remove 
the  languor  of  his  patient,  which  languor 
is  in  truth  the  effect  of  fever.  The  mis- 
guided philanthropist  may  hold  out  a refuge 
to  the  child  of  want,  when  that  want  is  the 
consequence  of  vices  which  the  hope  of  the 
offered  succour  tends  to  multiply.  Had  the 
physician  not  mistaken  a symptom  for  the 
disease,  he  would  have  directed  his  first  efforts 
to  the  cure  of  the  fever.  And  how  would  the 
philanthropist  have  acted,  if  he  had  been  free, 
from  a similar  delusion  ? 
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A politician  in  the  last  century  gravely 
proposed  an  inquiry,  ^vhether  the  spread  of 
Methodism  were  not  the  main  cause  of  the 
increase  of  the  poor-rates  — seeing  the  two 
events  were  nearly  cotemporaneous.^'  To  such 
a reasoner  it  must  have  appeared  the  simple 
dictate  of  benevolence  to  put  down  the  Method- 
ists, by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Legislation  founded  on  an  extensive  collation 
of  documentary  evidence  may,  indeed,  frame 
general  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  may  provide  facilities  for  carrying 
these  measures  into  practice ; but  legislation 
itself  can  only  take  effect  through  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  individuals.  Our  rulers  may 
pass  acts  for  the  establishment  of  annuity-funds, 
and  the  protection  of  friendly  societies  and 
savings’  banks.  They  may  build  school-rooms 
for  national  education,  and  in  heavy  parlia- 
mentary reports  may  embody  the  proofs  that 
mendicity  is  a fruitful  source  of  misery  and 
crime.  But  unless  there  exist  in  that  portion 
of  society,  whose  situation  affords  them  the  most 
frequent  and  familiar  access  to  the  poor,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  proposed  ad- 

• Quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir  F.  M.  Eden’s 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Poor. 
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vantages ; the  knowledge  and  disposition  neces- 
sary to  secure  them,  will  he  but  very  partially 
diffused  among  the  parties  for  whom  they  are 
designed.  Provident  institutions  may  be  formed ; 
but  where  are  the  depositors  ? The  apparatus 
of  learning  may  be  provided,  thousands  of 
children  may  be  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and 
spell;  but  small  indeed  will  be  the  influence 
of  schools  upon  the  general  tone  of  morals, 
unless  they  be  zealously  watched  over  by  those 
who  know  how  to  make  the  letter  subordinate 
to  the  spirit  of  instruction.  Laws  may  be 
enacted  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity,  but 
they  will  continue  a dead  letter  as  long  as  those, 
by  whose  alms  the  mendicant  is  supported, 
remain  unconvinced  of  the  evil.  It  must  be 
remembered  too,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
political  affairs,  it  is  not  the  legislature  which 
guides  public  opinion,  but  public  opinion  that 
directs  the  proceedings  of  government.  Govern- 
ment did  not  originate  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
or  the  amendment  of  our  criminal  code ; it  only 
lent  its  sanction  to  those  measures  when  the 
nation  had  been  led,  by  a few  enlightened 
individuals,  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  the 
change,  and  to  require  that  it  should  be  made. 
A representative  government  is  itself  the  organ 
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of  public  opinion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if 
we  would  effectually  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
poorer  brethren,  we  must  begin  by  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a correct  notion  of  their  actual  con- 
dition, and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  influenced 
by  circumstances.  To  these  points  let  our 
inquiries  be  first  conducted ; and  we  may  then 
proceed  to  apply  the  test  of  principle  and 
experience  to  various  plans  of  amelioration  and 
relief.  Should  the  conclusion  be  such  as  to 
convince  us  that  moral  agency  is  by  far  the 
most  effectual  method  of  reaching  the  sources 
of  misery*,  and  that  mechanical  arrangements 
are  chiefly  valuable  as  they  are  subservient  to 
this  end,  it  will  afterwards  be  essential  to  ascer- 
tain the  means  by  which  moral  influence  may 
be  most  extensively  brought  into  contact  with 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people, — to  examine 
how  far  existing  systems  are  calculated  to  attain 
the  object,  and  in  what  manner  they  may  be 
rendered  more  effectual  than  they  have  hitherto 
proved. 

* Dr.  Chalmers  has  admirably  brought  out  this  result, 
but  he  has  only  hinted  at  its  detailed  application  to  the 
charitable  institutions  of  England. 
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ESSAY  11. 

ON  THOSE  EXTERNAL  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY 
WHICH  ARE  INCIDENT  TO  A PROGRESSIVE 
STATE  OF  SOCIETY. 


Section  I. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  POVERTY,  AS  AN  OBJECT  OF 
CHARITABLE  RELIEF. 

W hat  is  poverty  ? The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  vary  almost  indefinitely  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  party  addressed  and  the 
age  and  country  in  which  it  is  proposed.  The 
nobleman  who  spends  his  revenue  of  thousands, 
would  think  it  poverty  to  be  reduced  to  hundreds. 
The  inhabitant  of  those  inhospitable  regions 
whose  soil  yields  but  a scanty  supply  of  unpa- 
latable food,  would  esteem  the  fare  of  our 
poorest  English  labourer  abundantly  luxurious. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  many  of  the 
students  at  Cambridge  dined  on  pottage  made 
of  a farthing’s  worth  of  beef,  with  the  addition 
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of  a little  salt  and  oatmeal ; and  in  one  of  the 
most  splendid  establishments  in  the  kingdom, 
the  servants  lived  almost  entirely  on  salt-meat, 
without  bread  of  any  kind.  The  diet  and 
accommodation  with  which  our  ancestors  were 
contented,  would  now  be  rejected  by  the  lowest 
mendicant. 

When,  however,  we  consider  poverty  as  an 
evil,  and  as  the  fit  subject  of  remedial  and 
preventive  measures,  it  is  requisite  to  limit  its 
signification  to  some  definite  condition  of  social 
life.  Poverty,  in  this  sense,  consists  either  in 

— 1st,  Present  inability,  total  or  partial,  to 
obtain  those  means  of  subsistence  and  accom- 
modation which  climate  and  custom  have  caused 
to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary ; or  in 

— 2d,  A state  which  is  liable  by  the  most 
ordinary  and  probable  accidents  to  be  reduced 
to  this  condition  of  inability. 

To  raise  the  two  classes,  who  are  thus  situated, 
in  the  scale  of  society,  and  to  mitigate  the 
distresses  of  the  former  where  we  can  neither 
prevent  nor  remedy  them,  should  be  viewed  as 
the  proper  aim  of  that  charity  which  has  the 
poor  for  its  especial  object.  If  we  extend  the 
application  of  the  term  poverty,  and  conse- 
quently enlarge  the  sphere  of  charitable  exertion 
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beyond  these  limits,  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  fix  upon  any  definition  which  shall  not 
comprehend  within  its  boundary  all,  whose 
means  of  physical  enjoyment  are  greatly  below 
our  own.  It  is  indeed  the  natural  wish  of 
every  benevolent  person  that  others  should 
possess,  without  exception,  whatever  he  himself 
reckons  among  the  common  comforts  of  life. 
But  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this  end  by 
direct  interference,  would  be  equally  impracti- 
cable and  pernicious.  A gentleman,  for  instance, 
unused  to  intercourse  with  the  labouring  classes, 
enters  for  the  first  time  a neighbouring  cottage. 
He  finds  the  family  dining  on  potatoes  and 
bread  and  cheese ; the  wife  is  perhaps  about  to 
wash  portions  of  their  inadequate  clothing. 
He  never  witnessed  such  a scene  before : he  is 
shocked  that  the  poor  people  should  not  have 
meat  every  day  in  the  week,  and  a complete 
change  of  clothes;  and,  ignorant  that  a large 
part  of  the  working  population  of  England  live 
in  the  same  manner,  he  immediately  desires 
that  the  cottagers,  in  whom  he  is  interested, 
will  in  future  send  up  to  the  great  house  ” 
for  the  articles  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

Now,  what  are  the  effects  of  this  proceeding 
upon  the  recipients  of  his  bounty  ? The  man’s 
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wages,  let  it  be  supposed,  are  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  respectably  in  the  way  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed,  but  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  new  standard  of 
expenditure  that  has  now  been  created.  And 
thus,  without  any  increase  of  productive  industry 
on  his  part,  he  and  his  family  will  henceforth 
require  more  indulgences  than  their  usual  earn- 
ings can  procure.  From  this  time,  they  must  be 
partly  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  others;  the 
spring  of  exertion  will  be  weakened  by  the 
habit  of  obtaining  gratification  without  efibrt ; 
and  whenever  the  artificial  supply  is  withdrawn, 
they  will  become  a prey  to  the  wretchedness  of 
want.  In  the  meantime,  as  no  principle  of 
discrimination  was  employed  in  selecting  the 
objects  of  beneficence,  those  who,  with  similar 
claims,  are  overlooked,  will  unavoidably  feel 
themselves  injured ; and  to  give  to  all  is 
impracticable.  If,  however,  such  a system 
could  possibly  become  universal,  the  evil  would 
be  greatly  augmented.  No  addition  has,  by 
the  hypothesis,  been  made  to  the  wealth  of  the 
giver ; and  the  gratuitous  fund  can,  therefore, 
only  be  kept  up  by  trenching  upon  that  which 
was  formerly  expended  in  paying  for  the  produce 
of  labour.  If  the  rich  were  to  sacrifice  every 
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personal  enjoyment,  and  give  their  savings  to 
the  poor,  they  would  only  be  transferring  to 
one  set  of  human  beings  what  they  with- 
held from  another ; bestowing  them  as  the 
encouragement  of  idleness,  instead  of  the  re- 
ward of  industry.^  Those  who  were  not 
sharers  in  the  charitable  fund,  but  continued 
to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for  sub- 
sistence, must  be  content  to  receive  a smaller 
remuneration  than  before ; a less  quantity  of 
every  desirable  article  would  be  produced ; and 
since  the  desire  of  indulgence  is  inherent  in 
man,  the  multitude  of  claimants  for  assistance, 
and  the  extent  of  their  demand,  would  he 
continually  augmented.  That  these  are  not 
imaginary  results,  but  have  been  the  actual 
consequences  of  a fundamental  error  respecting 
the  nature  of  poverty,  will  be  amply  shown  in 
the  sequel. 

It  can  hardly  require  formal  proof  that  the 
principal  rule  of  our  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
two  classes  who  fall  within  the  legitimate  pro- 
vince of  charity,  must  be  to  abstain  from  all 
that  can  increase,  and  to  promote  all  that  is 
likely  to  diminish,  the  number  of  those  who 
are  now,  or  who  are  perpetually  in  danger  of 
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suffering  tlie  miseries  of  actual  indigence.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  measures  we  adopt  on 
their  behalf  should  .be  to  enable  the  lower 
orders,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obtain  at  all  times 
a comfortable  livelihood  from  their  own  re- 
sources. 

Many  cases  will  doubtless  still  occur  in 
which  this  is  not  practicable  ; and  to  relieve 
under  such  circumstances  is  the  peculiar  office 
of  charity,  in  the  most  restricted  acceptation  of 
the  word.  But  that  the  former  is  the  primary 
and  more  important  object,  is  evident  from  the 
simple  consideration,  that  whenever  it  is  really 
attained  the  effect  will  be  to  prevent  distress 
from  occurring  ; whereas  alms-giving  in  all  its 
varied  forms,  public  and  private,  can  do  no  more 
than  alleviate  distress  when  it  has  occurred.  - 
Alms-giving  presupposes  misery;  the  less  room, 
therefore,  is  left  for  alms-giving  the  better. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  we  may 
deduce  three  general  principles  for  future  ap- 
plication. First, — Those  only  are  fit  subjects 
of  charitable  aid,  who  cannot  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  command,  through 
their  ow'n  exertions,  or  their  property,  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  their  necessities.  Secondly, 
— In  determining  the  nature  of  the  aid  to  be 
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rendered,  the  first  point  to  be  regarded  is  the 
attainment  of  a condition  that  shall  be  indepen- 
dent of  adventitious  help.  Thirdly,  — Where 
gratuitous  relief  is  indispensable,  it  should  not 
only  be  the  most  effective  in  kind,  but  be 
regulated  in  subservience  to  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, and  ought  never  to  be  such  as  will  in- 
crease the  unfortunate  class  of  the  dependent 
poor. 


Section  II. 

ON  THE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  RELATIVE  INCREASE 
BETWEEN  POPULATION  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  SUB- 
SISTENCE. 

Poverty,  according  to  the  preceding  defini- 
tion, is  assuredly  an  evil ; and,  where  a large 
proportion  of  any  nation  is  in  a state  of  poverty 
that  nation,  whatever  may  be  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a few,  is  not  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Poverty  may  arise  from 
various  causes.  Of  these  some  are  national, 
and  extend  in  a certain  degree  to  nearly  every 
member  of  the  community.  Others  are  partial 
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in  their  operation,  and  yet  affect  whole  bodies 
of  people.  And  a third  class  of  influences, 
however  widely  diffused,  are  to  be  traced  chiefly 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  indivi- 
duals. The  indications  of  present  misery  may, 
in  each  of  these  cases,  be  the  same  ; but  that 
the  remedies  to  be  applied  must  differ  entirely, 
according  to  the  origin  of  the  distress  in  ques- 
tion, will  be  made  evident  by  a single  illustra- 
tion. There  is  not  a more  common  instance  of 
error  in  the  annals  of  benevolence  than  the 
following.  A journeyman  artificer  is  thrown 
suddenly  out  of  employ,  and  is  consequently 
reduced  to  want.  His  destitution  becomes 
known  to  persons  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
assist  him,  — his  character  is  ascertained  to  be 
good,  and  a subscription  is  immediately  raised 
to  set  him  up  in  the  trade  at  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  work.  And  is  not  this,  it  may 
be  asked,  the  best  possible  mode  of  relieving 
him?  Let  us  first  inquire  the  reason  of  his 
previous  dismissal.  The  master  under  whom 
he  served  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay  the  same 
number  of  workmen  as  formerly  j and  why  ? 
Because  his  own  profits  were  diminished,  owing 
to  a general  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the 
article  which  he  manufactured.  The  cause, 
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therefore,  of  the  poor  man’s  sufferings  was  not 
one  peculiar  to  the  individual.  But  he  has 
been  treated  as  if  it  were  so,  and  has  been 
raised  up  by  artificial  means,  to  draw  off  some 
of  his  master’s  still  remaining  customers.  Com- 
petition is  increased ; and,  as  the  inevitable 
result,  those  already  engaged  in  the  same  trade 
are  obliged  to  discard  more  of  their  workmen, 
and  misery  is  eventually  multiplied. 

The  general  poverty  of  a nation  would  be 
indicated  by  general  low  wages  in  all  those  de- 
partments of  industry,  which  require  no  peculiar 
skill  or  previous  training  for  their  exercise,  and 
to  which  every  person  of  ordinary  strength  and 
ability  is  therefore  competent.  It  would  also 
be  accompanied  by  a difficulty  of  procuring 
employment  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  work.  This  state  of  things  may  pro- 
ceed from  a disproportion  between  the  popula- 
tion of  a country  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
it  affords.  The  connection  between  this  dis- 
proportion and  symptoms  of  poverty  in  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  not,  indeed,  immediately 
obvious ; for  the  common  observer,  perceiving 
that  all  who  have  money  enough  to  buy  provi- 
sions are  able  to  obtain  them,  concludes  that 
the  existing  deficiency  is  of  money,  not  of  bread. 
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Some  reflection  in  this  case  is  required  to  dis- 
cover the  real  nature  of  the  apparent  evil.  The 
chief  part  of  the  food  in  every  country  is  bought 
by  the  body  of  the  people  ; the  rich,  as  has  been 
seen,  constitute  but  a small  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  cannot  individually  consume 
a much  greater  quantity  of  corn  than  other  men. 
Now,  all  that  the  lower  orders  have  to  give  in 
return  for  bread,  is  their  labour.  When,  there- 
fore, the  quantity  of  food  is  become  not  suffi- 
cient for  all,  and,  consequently,  some  are  in 
danger  of  going  without  any,  each  man  is  in- 
duced to  offer  more  of  his  labour  than  he  would 
otherwise  do,  to  obtain  a share  of  it ; that  is,  he 
is  obliged  to  take  less  wages  — wages  which 
will  buy  less  food  than  is  necessary  for  his  com- 
fortable subsistence.  Let  it  here  be  remark- 
ed, that  in  determining  whether  wages  are 
high  or  low,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  money  in 
which  they  are  paid  that  is  principally  to  be 
considered ; but  the  quantity  of  provisions  which 
that  money  will  command.  If  a shilling  will 
purchase  two  loaves  of  bread  in  one  year,  and 
only  one  loaf  in  another,  the  man  who  receives 
constantly  12  shillings  a week  for  his  labour 
will,  at  the  former  period,  be  earning  just  twice 
as  much  real  wages  as  at  the  latter. 
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That  the  number  of  persons  inhabiting  any 
given  spot  has  always  a tendency  to  increase 
beyond  the  supply  of  food  which  can  be  raised 
on  that  spot,  is  evident  to  common  sense.  Sup- 
pose a man  to  reside  on  a farm  consisting  of  a 
limited  number  of  acres,  the  produce  of  which 
is  just  enough  for  the  consumption  of  himself 
and  his  three  sons.  When  his  sons  grow  up 
and  have  children  of  their  own,  their  first  effort 
will  perhaps  be  directed  to  improve  the  culti- 
vation of  their  land,  and  consequently  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  its  produce ; but,  after  a 
time,  as  their  families  continue  to  multiply, 
this  resource  will  necessarily  prove  inadequate. 
They  must  then,  unless  they  would  submit  to 
starvation,  take  their  choice  of  the  two  follow- 
ing measures,  — either  some  part  of  the  family 
must  remove  to  other  ground,  and  there  grow 
corn  for  their  support ; or,  if  they  are  de- 
sirous of  continuing  in  the  same  place,  they 
must  employ  persons  at  a distance  to  raise  food 
for  them.  And  since  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  these  persons  should  furnish  them  with 
provisions  without  receiving  any  advantage  in  re- 
turn, a portion  of  the  little  community  at  home 
must  occupy  themselves  in  working  up  articles, 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  supplies  they  need. 
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Should  there  be  difficulties  connected  with 
both  these  modes  of  proceeding,  which  it  will 
require  both  time  and  perseverance  to  over- 
come,— if,  for  example,  there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a free  exchange  of  manufactured  commo- 
dities for  food,  — if  it  is  uncertain  whether  there 
be  at  present  an  adequate  stock  of  provisions  to 
be  procured  from  distant  quarters,  and  if  the 
removal  to  new  land  will  be  attended  with  un- 
avoidable expense  and  delay ; then  it  becomes 
the  obvious  dictate  of  prudence,  that  those  who 
are  already  maintained  upon  the  farm,  should 
refrain  from  increasing  their  numbers  by  mar- 
riage, more  rapidly  than  the  prospect  is  opened 
to  them  of  being  able  to  provide  for  their  fa- 
milies. But  should  they,  by  some  unaccount- 
able infatuation,  resolve  to  encourage  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  marrying,  and  yet  neither  send 
them  to  cultivate  fresh  lands  for  themselves,  nor 
permit  others  to  transmit  the  produce  of  those 
lands  for  their  use,  no  other  result  can  ensue 
than  a perpetual  subdivision  of  their  scanty 
pittance  of  food,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
horrors  of  want. 

That  natural  tendency  of  things  which 
would  thus  be  exemplified  on  a single  farm, 
must  equally  have  place  in  respect  to  a whole 
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country,  of  whatever  extent ; although  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  of  course  he  more  slowly 
developed.  There  exists,  however,  one  feature 
of  distinction,  which  it  is  material  to  observe.  A 
farm  is  not  considered  to  have  produced  the 
utmost  which  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
produce,  until  every  corner  of  it  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  for  some  purpose  or 
other.  Now,  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
nation  has  reached  that  point  at  which  the 
population  is  in  danger  of  becoming  too  large  for 
its  internal  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  whether  every  acre  of  ground 
that  can  by  possibility  be  made  to  yield  suste- 
nance for  man,  has  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  plough.  When  a country 
contains  a large  extent  of  fertile  soil,  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  numbers  who  are  to  he  supported 
on  it,  a comparatively  small  body  of  labourers 
is  sufficient  to  extract  from  the  earth,  not  only 
what  is  required  to  feed  themselves,  but  to  feed 
others  also,  who  will  supply  them  in  return  with 
an  ample  stock  of  clothing  and  various  comforts. 
But,  when  the  more  fertile  soils  are  all  occupied, 
and  the  people  still  continue  to  multiply,  other 
and  less  valuable  districts  are  taken  into  cul- 
tivation. For  a time,  the  improvements  in 
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agriculture  to  which  necessity  has  given  birth, 
may  suffice  to  render  these  second-rate  lands 
equally  productive  with  the  former  ; but  as 
the  demand  for  food  is  progressively  augmented, 
it  at  last  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
soils,  from  which  no  effort  of  art  can  force  a 
return  equivalent  to  that  raised  on  the  land 
first  tilled.  More  labourers  will  then  be 
needed  to  cultivate  the  same  extent  of  ground, 
and  a smaller  quantity  of  food  will  be  yielded 
for  their  nourishment.  Fewer  persons  will  be 
at  liberty  to  engage  in  other  desirable  pursuits  5 
and  the  agriculturists  will  have  less  corn  to 
give  them,  in  return  for  their  industry  or  their 
sldll.  Thus  all  classes  of  the  community  will 
grow  poorer  together ; not  excepting  those  who 
still  occupy  the  more  fertile  soils.  For,  since 
every  farmer  will  be  anxious  to  obtain  the  use 
of  these  lands  in  preference  to  others  which  are 
less  productive,  each  will  endeavour  to  outbid 
his  neighbour  in  the  rent  which  he  offers  for 
them.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  higher 
rent  which  is  paid  by  the  occupier  of  the  best 
lands,  he  will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  corn  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  cultivators  of  the  worst 
can  afford  to  do.  Bread  will,  therefore,  be- 
come  continually  dearer,  because  it  will  be 
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produced  at  a continually  increasing  expense ; 
and  even  the  landlords  will  be  enriched  by  the 
rise  of  their  rents,  only  so  long  as  the  diminished 
profits  of  the  farmer  shall  allow  him  to  pay 
them  punctually.  A progressive  rise  of  no- 
minal rents  then,  accompanied  by  a fall  in 
profits  and  in  real  wages,  is  one  of  the  signs 
that  the  population  of  a country  is  beginning  to 
exceed  that  which  can  be  advantageously  main- 
tained upon  the  produce  of  its  own  soil. 

When  general  poverty  is  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances like  these,  it  is  clear  that  no  kind 
or  degree  of  charitable  relief,  which  may  be 
afforded  by  the  few  who  still  possess  wealth, 
can  furnish  an  adequate  remedy.  The  evil  will 
still  go  on  increasing,  and  nothing  can  perma- 
nently arrest  its  progress,  but  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  shall  tend  to  equalize  the  ratio 
between  the  supply  of  food  and  the  population 
to  be  subsisted  on  it. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  affirm  of  any  nation, 
that  of  England  for  example,  that  it  has  already 
arrived  at  this  point,  and  another  to  assert  that 
in  every  old-peopled  country  there  is  a constant 
tendency  to  such  a state  of  things.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  legisla- 
ture to  attend  to  this,  and  provide  against  the 
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tendency ; and,  in  their  respective  departments, 
to  select  such  plans  as  will  operate  to  counteract 
any  existing  disproportion  between  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  the  numbers  to  be  fed,  and 
to  avoid  all  measures  which  are  likely  to  produce 
or  to  aggravate  that  disproportion. 

Measures  which  tend  to  create  or  increase 
disproportion  between  the  population  and  the 
means  of  subsistence,  are,  — 

1st. — Such  as  induce  the  poor  to  remain  at 
home,  without  the  power  of  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate return  for  their  labour. 

2dly . — Such  as  raise  the  price  of  provisions, 
by  lessening  their  quantity  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  eaters. 

3dly.  — Such  as  induce  the  poor  to  marry, 
without  any  prospect  of  a corresponding  aug- 
mentation in  the  supply  of  food. 

All  such  measures  are  bad.  Measures  which 
promote  a favorable  proportion  between  popu- 
lation and  sustenance,  are,  — 

1st.  — Such  as  provide  an  outlet  for  any  excess 
of  numbers. 

2dly.  — Such  as  furnish  additional  supplies  of 
food,  by  bringing  in  the  produce  of  distant  and 
fertile  soils  ; and, 
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odly.  — Such  as  encourage  moral  and  pruden- 
tial habits  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Measures  of  this  nature  are  good. 


Section  III. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT,  AND  UNDER  WHAT  MODIFICATIONS, 
ARE  THE  PRINCIPLES  ELICITED  IN  THE  PRECEDING 
SECTION  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF 
ENGLAND  ? 

How  far  the  country  is  in  a state  to  demand 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  like  those 
above  described,  — that  is  to  say,  whether  there 
exists  in  England*,  at  present,  a larger  popu- 
lation than  the  soil  will  conveniently  maintain,  — - 
though  not  essential  to  the  establishment  of  the 
foregoing  principles,  is  a question  that  deserves 
investigation. 


* Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  case  of  Ire- 
land is  not  included  in  the  present  argument.  The 
[)overty  of  that  country,  as  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  late  Commission  of  Inquiry,  is  mainly  pro 
diiced  by  causes  entirely  distinct  from  those  which  operate 
in  Great  Britain ; and  the  appropriate  remedies  must  con- 
sequently be  in  a great  measure  different  from  such  as  are 
applicable  to  England. — 1836. 
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When  one  fourth^  of  the  nation  are  paupers, 
when  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  hand-loom 
weavers  are  starving  upon  five  or  six  shillings  a 
week,  when  the  ordinary  plea  for  mendicity  is 
the  inability  to  procure  work,  a reply  in  the 
affirmative  will  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  ine- 
vitable. 

A few  years  ago,  it  w^ould  have  been  the 
answer  of  all  who  had  systematically  studied 
the  question ; but  recent  inquiries  have  occa- 
sioned this  conclusion  to  be  somewhat  modified. 

To  simplify  the  examination,  let  the  class  of 
agricultural  labourers  be  first  brought  under 
review,  and  their  numbers  compared  with  the 
means  for  their  profitable  employment.  ^Before 
the  recent  alterations  in  the  poor  laws,  the 
phenomena  which  first  presented  themselves  in 
this  branch  of  inquiry  were,  that  throughout 
the  midland  and  southern  counties,  with  few 
exceptions,  agricultural  wages  were  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  the  labourer ; his  family 

* “ Assuming  those  relieved  occasionally  to  be  the 
heads  of  families,  and  on  an  average  of  three  children  to 
each,  including  the  non-parishioners,  it  makes  the  propor- 
tion of  paupers  to  the  total  population  about  28  per  cent.” 
— MarshaWs  Digest. 

f The  succeeding  statements  are  mostly  derived  from 
the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
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earnings  being  frequently  no  more  tlian  from 
six  to  nine  shillings  a week,  while  the  remainder 
of  their  support  was  derived  from  parish  relief. 

Many  persons  are  also  represented  as  often 
unable  to  obtain  work  at  ah,  being  dependent 
dmdng  the  whole  or  great  part  of  the  year  en- 
tirely upon  the  parochial  rates.  In  some  parts 
of  Sussex,  for  instance,  there  were  recently  183 
labourers  to  perform  the  same  quantity  of  work 
w'hich  in  1811  was  done  by  100. 

In  one  parish  of  Norfolk,  there  were  in  1830, 
443  able-bodied  labourers,  of  whom  71  were 
supernumerary ; and  in  Cambridgeshire,  one 
sixteenth  of  the  total  number  was  unemployed. 
That  these  and  similar  facts  do  not,  however, 
form  a just  measure  of  the  actually  redundant 
population,  appears  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  depression  of  wages 
prevalent  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  selfish  policy  of  the  farmers. 
This  class  of  men,  possessing  in  general  the 
leading  infiuence  in  parish  affairs,  often  ex- 
ercised it  by  reducing  the  payment  of  their 
labourers  to  so  low  a standard,  that  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  poor 
rates  ; which  being  raised  from  the  parish  at 
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large,  exonerated  the  farmer  from  a portion  of 
the  burden  that  justly  devolved  upon  him. 
Accordingly,  wherever  this  system  had  been 
reversed,  and  a stop  put  to  parochial  allowance 
in  aid  of  wages,  the  earnings  of  the  labourer 
were  found  to  have  risen  to  their  natural  level. 
At  Bingham  and  Southwell,  for  example,  where 
relief  out  of  the  workhouse  was  restricted  to 
the  old  and  infirm,  wages  very  soon  rose  from 
eight  or  nine  to  twelve  shillings  a week. 

Secondly. — Where  the  temptation  to  idle- 
ness held  out  by  parish  allowance  has  been 
withdrawn,  the  majority  of  those  who  were 
seemingly  without  the  power  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment have  succeeded  in  procuring  it.  At 
Leckhamstead  in  Berkshire,  forty-three  able- 
bodied  labourers  were  chargeable  upon  the 
parish ; but  since  the  introduction  of  a reform 
in  parochial  management,  only  three  have  been 
receiving  relief  . The  remaining  forty,  it  is 
stated,  have  mostly  found  work  within  the 

At  Cookham,  Uley,  and  other  places,  where 

* In  those  parishes  where  the  New  Poor  Law  system 
is  in  operation,  numerous  examples  of  a similar  nature 
have  since  occurred. — See  Appendix  to  the  First  Annual 
Feport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
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the  allowance  system  had  been  discontinued, 
similar  effects  have  been  exhibited.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  very  money  which  under  the  im- 
proved system  is  given  as  wages  to  the  indus- 
trious, was  formerly  spent  in  supporting  the 
undeserving.  At  Eastbourne,  Ardingly,  Has- 
tings, and  Rochford,  where  there  is  apparently 
a great  want  of  employment  for  the  poor,  men 
have  been  known  to  refuse  profitable  work, 
because  they  preferred  idleness  and  parish  pay. 

Thirdly. — Where  the  agricultural  population 
is  really  redundant,  it  is  so  in  relation  rather 
to  the  diminished  means  which  the  farmer  pos- 
sesses of  paying  for  labour,  than  to  the  actual 
field  for  its  application  that  remains  open. 

Taking  land  of  all  descriptions,  arable,  pas- 
ture, and  woodland,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  labour  of  not  less  than  three  able-bodied 
men  is  required  for  the  proper  cultivation  of 
every  hundred  acres.  Now,  England  and  Wales 
contain  at  least  28,749,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land.  The  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in 
the  country,  including  occupiers  not  employing 
other  labourers,  is  reckoned  at  914,724.  If  these 
two  numbers  be  compared  together,  they  will 
be  found  to  give  rather  less  than  the  proportion 
of  three  able-bodied  men  to  every  hundred 
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acres. ^ The  average  wages  even  now  given  for 
the  cultivation  of  land  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
shillings  per  acre  ; which,  supposing  all  the  good 
land  in  the  country  were  adequately  cultivated, 
would  yield  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds 
yearly  as  the  income  of  every  agricultural  la- 
bourer in  England.  But,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
the  farmers  often  cannot  afford  to  employ  more 
than  one  man  to  each  hundred  acres.  In  some 
parts  of  Kent,  where  there  is  even  in  summer 
an  evident  superfluity  of  labourers,  the  occu- 
piers, owing  to  the  want  of  capital,  do  not  half 
cultivate  the  soil  ; and  in  Sussex  and  other 
counties,  land  is  going  out  of  tillage  from  the 
same  cause. 

Fourthly. — While  there  exists  an  excess  of 
population  in  one  place,  there  are  others  in 
which  the  supply  of  labour  is  greater  than  the 
demand  for  it.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  the 
law  of  settlement,  which,  until  the  late  Act  for 
the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws,  was  so  framed 
as  to  deter  the  poor  man,  who  was  thrown  out 
of  employ  in  one  part  of  the  country,  from 

* Mr.  Cowell’s  statement  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Poor 
Law  Report, — corrected,  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  under 
cultivation,  by  the  Third  Report  of  the  Emigration  Cora- 
mittee. 
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seeking  it  in  another,  lest  by  a change  of  resi- 
dence he  should  lose  his  claim  upon  the  parish ; 
while  the  dread  of  his  becoming  chargeable, 
operated  equally  in  rendering  distant  parishes 
unwilling  to  receive  a new-comer. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
we  shall  find,  from  statements  made  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836  '^, 
that  they  do  not  contain  in  general  a much 
greater  number  of  hands  than  the  resident  capi- 
talist can  employ,  at  adequate  wages.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  even  mention  that  they  have  occa- 
sionally experienced  a difficulty  in  procuring 
fresh  workmen. i- 

One  or  two  exceptions  to  this  statement  will 
be  noticed  presently. 

The  best  evidence,  however,  of  which  the 
subject  admits,  consists  in  the  rates  of  wages 

* Minutes  of  Evidence  given  before  Select  Committee 
on  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Shipping. 

j-  In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, there  is  a most  interesting  statement,  by  Dr- 
Kay,  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the  result  of  an  experiment 
made  in  inducing  some  families  to  migrate  from  an  over- 
peopled rural  district  to  the  cotton  district  of  Lancashire, 
where  there  is,  and  will  be  for  many  years,  an  increasing 
demand  for  workmen.  The  father  of  one  of  the  families 
located  there  says,  “ All  the  horses  in  Buckinghamshire 
should  not  draw  him  back  again.” 
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which  are  ordinarily  given,  where  there  are  no 
peculiar  circumstances  to  depress  them  below" 
their  natural  level.  Of  course,  if  there  are 
more  persons  pressing  into  any  department  of 
industry  than  the  profits  of  that  department 
will  naturally  maintain,  either  all  may  be  con- 
tent to  take  a lower  remuneration  for  their 
labour,  or  some  must  be  left  wholly  destitute. 

Now,  it  is  a fact  that  in  the  principal  manu- 
factories in  the  north  and  west  of  England, 
wages  are  at  present  fully  equal  to  what  they 
have  been  at  any  period  within  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years ; and  that,  in  the  north-eastern 
districts,  they  have,  upon  the  whole,  risen  con- 
siderably in  relation  to  the  price  of  food.  The 
weekly  earnings  of  a fine  cotton-spinner  in  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Houldsworth,  Manchester, 
would,  in  the  year  1804,  purchase  117  lbs.  of 
flour;  they  were,  in  1833,  worth  S67  lbs.  At 
the  former  period  their  value,  in  money,  was 
about  32s,  6d. ; at  the  latter,  42s.  9d.  Me- 
chanics, masons,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers’ 
labourers,  were  also,  in  1833,  in  general  gain- 
ing from  \2s.  to  30,?.  a week. 

The  home  consumption  of  Manchester  goods 
was  declared,  in  the  year  1833,  to  be  suffici- 
ently on  the  increase  to  overbalance  a temporary 
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diminution  in  the  export  trade ; and  this  increase 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  improved  power 
of  purchasing,  resulting  from  the  augmented 
earnings  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing counties.*  Statistical  documents 
bear  similar  testimony  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  Within  the  twelve  years  from 
18^1  to  1833,  the  population  has  increased 
17  per  cent. ; while  the  mean  increase  of  con- 
sumption of  the  materials  of  our  three  great 
staples  of  manufacture  has  been  100  per  cent., 
and  of  six  articles  (tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c.) 
which  contribute  to  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of 
all  classes,  75  per  cent. 

If  these  facts,  it  may  be  asked,  correctly 
represent  the  real  state  of  the  country,  is  there 
any  necessity  for  adopting  measures  of  relief, 
framed  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a redundant 
population  ? A little  consideration,  however, 
will  evince  that  the  circumstances  just  described 
do  not  materially  affect  the  application  of  the 
principles  laid  down. 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity  of  acres  nominally  under  cultivation, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  at  present  a partial 

Evidence  of  James  Cook,  Esq. 
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diminution  of  farming  capital,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
agricultural  population.  The  causes  of  this 
diminution  are  various,  and  the  investigation 
of  them  hardly  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
present  work. 

The  allowance  system,  which  offered  an 
apparent  advantage  to  the  farmer,  has,  by  im- 
pairing the  motives  to  industry,  and  rendering 
his  labourers  careless  and  inefficient,  ultimately 
brought  mischief  upon  his  own  head.  The  law 
of  tithe,  while  it  exacted  a tenth  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  soil,  whenever  owing  to  unfa- 
vourable seasons  the  total  profit,  after  repaying 
the  expenses  of  tillage,  amounted  to  less  than 
one  tenth,  evidently  made  that  year’s  cultivation 
a source  of  loss  instead  of  gain.  The  recent 
change,  also,  in  the  currency  has  probably 
operated  for  a time  peculiarly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

When  restrictions  were  laid  upon  the  issues 
of  paper,  and  the  medium  of  exchange  was 
partly  brought  back  to  the  ancient  standard  of 
gold  and  silver  ; the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  being  diminished,  each  piece  of  gold 
and  silver  became  worth  more,  that  is  to  say 
would  purchase  more,  of  other  articles  than 
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before.  Wherever,  therefore,  annuities,  or 
other  periodical  payments,  were  charged  upon 
land,  the  proprietor,  while  disbursing  the  same 
nominal  sum  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  was,  in 
fact,  obliged  to  part  with  a much  larger  portion 
of  his  produce  than  before,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  power  of  paying  that  amount.  The  evil 
was  aggravated  by  the  speculations  entered 
upon  during  the  high  prices  occasioned  by  the 
late  war,  which  tempted  the  land-owners  to 
borrow  money  for  the  improvement  of  their 
estates,  and  thus  to  incur  debts  which  they 
have  now  to  discharge  with  diminished  means. ^ 

Lastly,  the  partial  prohibition  of  the  impor- 
tation of  corn,  being  an  inducement  to  the 
cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  eventually  lowered 
the  profits  of  the  farmer  in  the  manner  already 
explained.  The  constant  uncertainty,  also, 
respecting  the  degree  of  competition  to  which 
he  may  be  exposed  in  the  market,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  restrictions  which  fluctuate  accor- 
ding to  the  varying  influence  of  the  seasons, 
has  tended  still  farther  to  render  his  gains 
precarious. 

Now,  of  the  several  circumstances  which  have 

* Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Agriculture. — 1833. 
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conduced  to  the  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  some  have  already  been  removed,  and 
others  are  on  the  point  of  being  modified  by 
legislative  interposition.  The  derangement  to 
which  they  have  given  rise  will  ultimately 
rectify  itself ; but  the  process  must  in  many 
instances  be  gradual.  The  tendency  of  mea- 
sures which  have  been  long  in  operation  cannot 
instantaneously  be  reversed.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  that  a violent  change  in  the  corn  laws 
might,  for  a season,  occasion  a still  greater 
redundance  of  agricultural  labour.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  local  accumulations  of 
supernumerary  labourers  who  cannot  be  sud- 
denly thrown  into  any  other  line  of  industry 
without  injuring  those  who  are  already  engaged 
in  it.  In  reference  to  the  agricultural  poor, 
therefore,  the  principle  is  established,  that 
measures  are  good  which  provide  an  outlet  for 
excess  of  numbers. 

With  regard  to  the  workmen  employed  in 
manufactures,  it  may  be  very  true  that  their 
wages  are,  at  present,  generally  sufficient  to 
procure  for  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the  master-manufacturers  can 
only  continue  to  give  these  wages  as  long  as 
they  are  enabled  to  sell  their  goods  at  a remu- 
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Derating  price.  Now,  if  it  should  ever  happen 
that  similar  goods  can  be  extensively  manufac- 
tured in  other  countries  at  a less  cost,  the 
English  manufacturer  will  of  course  be  obliged 
to  reduce  the  price  of  his  articles  to  the  same 
level;  otherwise,  he  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  since  nobody 
will  go  to  a dear  market  for  what  can  be  pur- 
chased equally  well  at  a cheap  one.  But  it  is 
a fact  that,  owing  partly  to  foreign  and  do- 
mestic competition,  our  manufacturers  are,  at 
present,  selling  their  goods  at  so  trifling  a 
profit,  that  in  many  departments  of  industry 
those  only  who  possess  very  large  capitals, 
whose  necessary  outlay  is  consequently  small 
in  proportion  to  the  returns,  can  make  their 
business  answer  at  all.  Were  they  still  com- 
pelled to  offer  their  goods  at  a greatly  reduced 
price,  the  only  means  of  doing  so  would  be 
diminishing  the  cost  of  production ; since,  unless 
some  profit  can  be  realized,  no  inducement  will 
exist  for  the  manufacturer  to  pursue  his  occu- 
pation. 

Improvements  in  machinery,  facilities  in  pro- 
curing the  raw  material,  and  cheap  modes  of 
conveyance,  lessen  the  expense  of  manufactur- 
ing any  commodity ; and  it  is  to  the  peculiar 
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advantages  which  she  possesses  in  these  respects, 
as  well  as  to  her  great  command  of  capital  and 
the  pre-eminent  skill  of  her  artisans,  that  Eng- 
land is  indebted  for  the  superiority  she  has  so 
long  retained  in  the  foreign  market.  But  if 
the  union  of  these  favourable  circumstances 
should  ever  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  that 
superiority,  the  only  remaining  expedient  by 
which  the  English  manufacturer  could  carry  on 
his  business  with  profit  would  be  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  his  workmen.  Now  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as 
in  America,  manufactures  are  making  rapid 
progress  ; and  many  of  the  latest  and  most 
economical  inventions  are  adopted.  In  the 
Continental  states,  the  rate  of  wages  is  from  one 
half  to  one  third  lower  than  in  England ; and 
the  artisan  abroad  is  nevertheless  able  to  com- 
mand an  equal  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  with  the  English  workman, 
because  provisions  there  are  much  cheaper,^  If, 
therefore,  our  neighbours — in  France  especially 
— continue  to  advance  as  they  have  hitherto 
done  in  the  application  of  skill  and  mechanical 
inventions,  the  advantage  which  they  possess 

* See  Mr.  Greg’s  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons’ Committee  on  Manufactures,  &c. 
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over  us  in  the  lower  cost  of  supporting  their 
workmen  will  ultimately  empower  them  to 
undersell  us  in  the  general  market. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  third 
general  principle  laid  down  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  section — namely,  that  which  estab- 
lishes the  necessity  of  prudential  habits  with 
regard  to  marriage — 'is  applicable  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  country.  In  new  colonies,  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  commonly  }delded 
abundantly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hands  employed ; so  that  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  however  rapid,  is  not  likely  for  a 
considerable  time  to  outrun  the  supply  of  food. 
The  case  is  otherwise  in  old  and  densely  peo- 
pled countries.  It  is,  however,  a disputed  point 
among  political  economists,  whether,  by  com- 
bining every  attainable  facility  for  emigration 
with  the  unrestricted  importation  of  corn  from 
foreign  parts,  it  might  not  be  practicable  to 
produce  a similar  state  of  things,  even  under 
circumstances  apparently  the  least  favourable. 
But  whichever  way  this  question  may  be  de- 
cided in  the  abstract,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  in  practice  it  will  ever  remain  impossible 
to  effect  arrangements  by  which  the  man  who 
recklessly  marries  on  wages  barely  sufficient  for 
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his  own  maintenance,  shall  be  enabled  to  rear  a 
young  family  in  comfort  and  independence. 
The  best  conducted  emigration  can  proceed  but 
at  a certain  rate.  Land  must  be  cleared  and 
seed  sown  before  mouths  can  be  fed;  andchildren 
must  be  supported  by  the  labour  of  their  pa- 
rents until  they  are  old  enough  to  work  for 
themselves.  Additional  corn  must  be  raised  in 
other  countries  before  it  can  be  imported  into 
England ; and,  in  proportion  as  the  dependence 
upon  foreign  supplies  becomes  greater,  so  will 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  less  fertile  soils 
abroad,  and  of  transporting  their  produce  from 
a continually  increasing  distance  in  order  to 
answer  the  augmented  demand,  eventually  con- 
tribute to  enhance  the  expense  and  diminish 
the  advantage  to  the  consumers.^  Whatever 
be  the  progressive  addition  to  the  stock  of  sub- 
sistence, if  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  class 
multiply  at  a still  more  rapid  rate,  the  effect 
of  such  multiplication  will  inevitably  display 
itself  in  the  reduced  standard  of  wages. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  a single  manufacturer 
is  able,  with  his  present  capital,  to  employ  and 
pay  100  workmen  at  12s,  a week.  In  the 
course  of  a few  years  the  accumulated  savings 

* Chalmers. 
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from  his  profits  may,  perhaps,  enable  him  so  far 
to  extend  his  business  as  to  employ  120  men  at 
the  same  wages.  But  if,  in  the  meantime,  the 
number  of  labourers  has  increased  to  140,  and 
has  thus  outstripped  the  growth  of  the  capital 
which  is  destined  for  their  maintenance,  it  is 
plain  that  the  twenty  surplus  hands  must  either 
go  without  employment  altogether,  or  that  the 
share  of  wages  which  each  individual  formerly 
received  must  now  be  reduced  by  one-seventh.* 
The  existence  of  the  tendency  here  described  is 
not  a theoretical  speculation,  but  may  be  traced 
in  many  pages  of  history.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  unusually  rapid 
development  of  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial resources,  by  occasioning  a great  demand 
for  labour,  and  afibrding  an  ample  remunera- 
tion to  industry,  produced  a more  than  propor- 
tionately rapid  growth  of  population.  The 
inhabitants  of  villages  flocked  into  the  great 
manufacturing  towns ; Irish  immigration  was 
encouraged  ; and  incitements  to  premature  mar- 
riages were  held  out  by  the  prospect  of  employ- 
ment for  very  young  children.  In  the  course 
of  a few  years,  the  consequences  of  this  im- 

* See  an  article  on  the  History  of  the  Working  Classes 
in  the  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1833. 
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provident  conduct  became  manifest.  Popula- 
tion began  to  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Corn,  which  had  formerly  been  amongst  our 
exports,  was  largely  imported  ; and  the  manu- 
facturing poor  complained  loudly  of  the  decline 
of  their  wages. 

But  the  growth  of  capital,  it  has  been  urged, 
is  naturally  such  that,  under  circumstances 
which  should  be  highly  favourable  to  its  pro- 
fitable investment,  it  might  be  made  to  yield 
returns  which  should  be  more  than  adequate 
to  the  wants  created  by  any  possible  advance 
of  population. 

Granting  the  premises,  it  may  still  appear 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  the  right  propor- 
tion between  the  increase  of  the  numbers  to  be 
fed  and  the  actual  augmentation  of  capital  in 
any  given  instance.  Happily,  the  practical 
decision  of  this  point  does  not  rest  upon  the 
abstruse  calculations  of  political  economists. 

Individual  interest  and  prudence  form,  in  the 
present  as  in  innumerable  other  cases,  the  only 
secure  basis  for  general  welfare.  Let  no  man 
entail  upon  himself  the  burden  of  a family  until 
by  his  savings  and  prospective  earnings  he  has 
a fair  chance  of  bringing  up  his  children  in  the 
same  comfort  which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed ; 
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and  tlie  universal  adoption  of  this  principle  will, 
under  all  circumstances,  prove  a self-adjusting 
regulator  by  which  the  supply  of  labour  will  be 
adapted  to  the  demand. 

When  the  state  of  affairs  is  such  as  furnish 
continual  fresh  openings  for  productive  industry, 
wages  will  naturally  be  high  ; the  labourer  may, 
therefore,  prudently  marry  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life  than  he  could  otherwise  do  ; and,  if  not 
unprovided  with  resources  to  meet  accidental 
fluctuations,  he  may  indulge  a reasonable  expec- 
tation that  his  family  as  they  grow  up  will  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  decency.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  depression  of 
wages,  or  the  difficulty  of  procuring  work,  indi- 
cates an  undue  proportion  between  the  number 
of  labourers  and  the  means  of  profitable  em- 
ployment, prudence  should  restrain  men  from 
entering  upon  engagements  which  can  only 
involve  all  parties  in  misery ; and  thus,  by 
the  diminished  increase  of  population,  the  evil 
would  eventually  be  cured.  How  extensively 
the  neglect  of  this  principle  operates  in  the 
production  of  individual  poverty,  appears  from 
a statement  in  the  valuable  work  of  Baron 
Keverberg,  “ On  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in 
East  Flanders.”  The  number  of  indigent  per- 
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sons  in  that  province  is  computed  at  68,4^24. 
The  causes  of  their  poverty  are  arranged  under 
six  heads,  but  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  is 
comprised  in  the  article  Poor  from  Super- 
abundance of  Children ; ” that  is  to  say,  poor 
from  improvident  and  premature  marriages. 
What  is  good  for  each  individual  is  good  for 
society  at  large ; and  it  is  clear,  that  if  every 
man  w'ere  so  to  regulate  his  conduct  as  to  ensure 
a prospect  of  bringing  up  his  family  in  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity,  the  whole  community 
would  be  independent  and  prosperous.  To  en- 
courage prudential  habits  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  to  avoid  every  line  of  policy  that  has  a ten- 
dency to  weaken  these  habits,  is  therefore,  under 
all  circumstances,  good. 
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ESSAY  III. 

ON  THOSE  EXTERNAL  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY  WHICH 
AFFECT  PARTICULAR  CLASSES  IN  A NATION, 
AND  AT  PARTICULAR  PERIODS. 


Section  I. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WAR,  MONOPOLIES,  FREE 

TRADE,  ETC. 

The  causes  of  poverty  wliicli  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  sections  are  either 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a progressive 
state  of  society,  or  spring  out  of  circumstances 
common  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Those 
which  will  now  come  under  review  exercise  a 
partial,  yet  extensive,  influence  over  particular 
classes. 

Sudden  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  any 
article,  or  an  unexpected  reduction  in  the  pro- 
fits of  its  sale,  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  persons  hitherto  engaged  in  producing  that 
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article,  by  altering  the  proportion  between  the 
supply  of  labourers  thus  employed  and  the 
funds  from  which  their  labour  is  paid.  Similar 
inconvenience  may  be  occasioned  by  any  unusual 
influx  of  competitors  in  the  labour  market,  or 
by  any  event  or  process  which  shall  enable  the 
capitalist  to  dispense  with  part  of  the  hands  he 
had  previously  employed.  Changes  which  thus 
bring  distress  upon  large  bodies  of  the  labouring 
classes  may  sometimes  arise  from  physical 
causes,  from  political  circumstances,  or  from 
partial  and  ill-considered  legislation.  In  the 
first  division  are  comprised  unusual  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  the  injurious  effect  of  which 
upon  the  agricultural  interest  is,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
isting system  of  restrictions  upon  the  free  inter- 
change with  foreign  countries  of  other  produc- 
tions for  food.  The  interruption  of  commerce 
incident  to  the  breaking  out  of  a war,  and  the 
subsequent  reaction  on  the  adoption  of  pacific 
measures,  are  amongst  the  most  disastrous  in- 
stances of  the  political  causes.  War  calls  into 
existence  a variety  of  trades  and  professions, 
the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  which  ceases 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  : multitudes,  to 
whom  they  had  furnished  occupation,  are  thus 
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at  the  return  of  peace  deprived  of  every  re- 
source, and  are  thrown  back  a dead  weig'ht  upon 
the  country.  Examples  from  bad  or  partial 
laws  may  he  drawn  in  abundance  from  the 
history  of  monopolies,  prohibitions,  and  injudi- 
cious taxation.  The  statement  may  appear 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  correct,  that 
monopolies  and  bounties  for  the  encouragement 
of  any  particular  branch  of  industry  have  been 
found  eventually  to  injure  not  only  the  con- 
sumers of  the  article  in  question,  but  the  very 
parties  whom  they  were  designed  to  benefit. 
The  phenomenon,  however,  is  easily  explained. 
As  every  body  is  inclined  to  deal  at  the  best 
and  cheapest  market,  protection  to  the  seller  is 
only  required  when,  without  it,  he  could  not 
dispose  of  his  goods  to  the  same  profit  as  his 
neighbours.  This  implies  that  the  occupation 
he  has  chosen  labours  under  some  intrinsic  dis- 
advantage, which  would  probably  occasion  it  to 
be  abandoned  were  it  not  for  the  artificial  aid 
derived  from  legislative  enactments.  The  trade 
or  manufacture  which  really  demands  such  a 
support  is  certainly  a precarious,  probably  a 
declining,  one.  It  is  therefore  attended  with 
more  risk  than  the  ordinary  investment  of  capi- 
tal. But  it  is  impossible  that  any  privilege 
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conferred  by  government,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  this  additional  risk,  should  permanently 
secure  to  the  parties  concerned  a higher  rate  of 
profit  than  is  realized  in  other  departments  ; for 
no  sooner,  from  whatever  cause,  are  profits 
raised  above  the  general  level  in  any  single  line 
of  industry,  than  fresh  adventurers  will  join  in 
the  pursuit,  until  competition  obliges  each  to 
be  content  with  the  usual  return  for  his  outlay. 
The  protection,  for  example,  afforded  to  the 
importers  of  Canadian  timber,  has,  by  raising 
the  price  of  the  material  employed  in  ship- 
building, and  by  inducing  the  builder  to  use 
timber  inferior  to  that  which  might  otherwise 
be  procured  from  the  Baltic,  rendered  it  difii^ 
cult  for  English  ship-owners  to  compete  with 
foreigners,  and  occasions  an  annual  loss  to  the 
nation  of  not  less  than  a million  sterling,  ex- 
clusive of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  public 
revenue.  Yet,  the  Canadian  proprietors  and 
merchants,  whose  interests  it  was  intended  to 
promote  by  this  immense  sacrifice,  are  far  from 
finding  their  trade  a profitable  one.'* 

The  effect  of  the  light  duties  upon  foreign 
iron,  has  been  to  encourage  more  extensive 
speculations  in  the  working  of  English  iron 
* Parliamentary  Report  on  Manufactures,  &c. 
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mines  than  could  he  justified  by  the  average 
demands  for  the  article  ; and  to  this,  amongst 
other  causes,  may  be  attributed  the  recent 
losses  and  precarious  gains  of  the  mine-owners 
and  manufacturers.  A similar  observation  will 
apply  to  the  cultivation  of  W est  Indian  sugar, 
which,  stimulated  by  a bounty,  has  been  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  exhaust  the  capacities  of  the 
soil,  and  to  render  some  of  the  islands  of  little 
value  in  a commercial  point  of  view  ; and  this 
has  been  done  at  a cost  to  the  mother  country 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  annually. 

One  or  two  examples  of  injury  produced  by 
injudicious  taxation,  may  be  mentioned  for  the 
sake  of  illustration.  That  branch  of  manufac- 
ture which  consisted  in  dyeing  a colour  called 
Turkey  red,  was  nearly  destroyed  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  excessive  duty  imposed  upon  mad- 
der, which  constitutes  a principal  ingredient 
in  the  dye.  Goods  requiring  this  process  were 
sent  abroad  to  undergo  it,  and  were  after- 
wards re-imported  into  England,  of  course  at  a 
considerable  expense  to  the  manufactui'er.^ 
The  duty  has  since  been  considerably  lowered, 
and  Turkey  red  (a  fast  colour)  is  now  common 
in  cheap  printed  cottons. 

* Report  on  Manufactures,  1833. 
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The  heavy  tax  upon  sea-borne  coal,  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  fuel,  ruined  the  'woollen 
manufacture  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  thre'w 
an  overbalancing  portion  of  the  population  of 
those  counties  into  the  agricultural  class. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  ho'wever,  that  the  right 
course  of  policy  in  all  these  matters  is,  at  the 
present  day,  so  clearly  understood,  that  though 
time  may  be  required  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  former  errors,  there  is  Kttle  danger  of  their 
being  repeated  ; and  the  application  of  the 
necessary  remedies  may  be  safely  left  in  the 
hands  of  an  enlightened  legislature. 

But  other  causes,  to  remove  'which,  legislative 
interposition  has  of  late  years  been  sought  in 
vain,  are  assigned,  and  in  part  with  justice,  for 
the  distress  which  occasionally  prevails  amongst 
large  portions  of  the  community.  The  principal 
of  these  are, — 

The  extension  of  free  trade  ; 

Improvements  in  machinery  ; 

Rapid  changes  in  fashion  ; 

The  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  larger  ; 
and. 

The  enclosure  of  waste  lands. 

It  is  desirable  to  examine  how  far  the  above 
circumstances  have  in  fact  been  productive  of 
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the  evils  attributed  to  them,  — whether  in  any 
case  it  would  be  advisable  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  for  their  suppression  ; 
and  if  not,  what  are  the  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  any  remedial  projects  which 
may  be  devised  by  private  individuals. 

The  question  of  free  trade  is  a simple  one. 
Supposing,  for  example,  that  kid  gloves  are 
made  cheaper  and  better  in  France  than  in 
England,  it  is  probable  that  as  soon  as  any 
previously  existing  restraint  upon  their  impor- 
tation is  removed,  those  who  formerly  purchased 
their  gloves  of  the  home  manufacturer  will 
henceforth  deal  with  the  foreigner  ; and  the 
English  labourers,  who  had  before  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  will  consequently 
be  thrown  out  of  work.  But  the  French  manu- 
facturer will  not  send  us  his  gloves  for  nothing. 
Other  artificers  must  be  employed  in  England 
to  prepare  goods  for  which  there  is  a demand 
in  France,  and  which  the  people  of  that  country 
will  consent  to  take  in  exchange  for  their  gloves. 
No  wealth  is  lost  to  the  nation  at  large  ; the 
direction  only  in  which  it  fiows  is  changed. 
The  Birmingham  operatives,  perhaps,  gain 
what  the  glove-makers  lose.  The  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  latter,  however,  forces  itself  upon 
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the  notice  of  the  common  observer,  whilst  the 
benefit  arising  from  fresh  openings  to  industry 
is  diffused  through  a hundred  channels,  and  es- 
capes our  notice.  But  is  it  not  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  manufacture  of  the  commodity  to 
be  given  in  exchange  may  yield  employment  to 
a smaller  number  of  hands  than  were  formerly 
occupied  in  the  glove-making  business  ? Such 
an  occurrence,  should  it  take  place,  will  rather 
strengthen  than  impair  the  force  of  the  preced- 
ing argument  in  favour  of  free  trade.  If  a man 
can  purchase  for  two  shillings  in  France  a pair 
of  gloves  which  would  cost  him  three  in  Eng- 
land, he  has  one  more  shilling  to  spare  than  he 
would  otherwise  possess.  What  will  he  do  with 
it  ? He  assuredly  will  not  bury  his  savings  in 
the  earth ; and  whether  they  be  added  to  his 
previous  capital,  or  spent  in  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional conveniences,  they  will  equally  furnish  the 
means  of  obtaining  subsistence  to  a certain  num- 
ber of  persons.  The  ad.vantage  is  altogether  on 
the  side  of  free  trade,  since,  with  the  same  amount 
of  expenditure,  and  the  same  number  of  hands 
employed,  the  consumer  has  been  able  to  obtain 
a larger  share  of  enjoyment  than  he  could 
otherwise  command.  This  argument  might  in- 
deed be  insignificant,  did  it  apply  merely  to 
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those  luxuries  which  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
rich ; but  it  equally  concerns  the  multipli- 
cation of  those  daily  comforts  of  which  the 
poorest  classes  in  the  community  partake. 
The  case  is,  substantially,  the  same  in  the 
most  complicated  transactions  of  commerce  ; 
although,  instead  of  being  a direct  exchange 
between  two  parties,  they  may  be  carried  on 
through  the  intervention  of  a third  nation,  and 
by  the  medium  of  money  or  bills. 

But,  does  the  alleged  benefit,  it  may  be 
asked,  ever  reach  the  parties  whose  interests 
are  most  immediately  affected  by  the  opening 
of  free  trade  ? Is  not  all  that  is  gained  to  the 
consumers  of  the  newly  imported  articles,  at 
the  expense  of  the  persons  who  were  before 
engaged  in  producing  similar  commodities  at 
home  ? So  far  from  this  being  universally  the 
fact,  instances  are  numerous  in  which  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  goods,  instead  of  lessening 
the  consumption  of  the  home  manufacture,  has 
actually  increased  the  demand  for  it.  Unre- 
stricted importation  has  rendered  the  articles  in 
question  cheaper,  and  therefore  more  acces- 
sible to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  ; competi- 
tion has  induced  the  manufacturer  to  improve 
the  quality  of  his  wares,  and  fashion  has  lent 
her  sanction  to  their  use. 
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On  no  occasion  have  these  principles  been 
more  strikingly  illustrated,  than  in  the  effects 
which  have  followed  the  introduction  of  French 
silks  into  this  country.  The  prohibition  against 
their  use  was  repealed  in  18^6  ; and  the  Spital- 
fields  weavers  believed  themselves  ruined.  Now, 
mark  the  result.  In  the  six  years  preceding 
18^6,  the  total  quantity  of  raw  and  thrown  silk 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  English  manufac- 
turer was  about  eighteen  millions  of  lbs.  In 
the  six  years  subsequent  to  that  period,  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty-four  millions. 
Official  documents  also  prove,  that  in  18^7  the 
total  value  of  the  British  wove  silks  exported 
to  foreign  countries  was  only  236,118/.;  in  1830 
it  had  been  augmented  to  521,010/.^  The 
introduction  of  French  shawls,  instead  of  in- 
juring the  sale  of  the  Norwich  manufacture, 
has,  by  rendering  the  home-made  imitation 
fashionable,  very  much  increased  the  demand 
for  it. 

Still,  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  cases  where 
another  nation  enjoys  pre-eminent  facilities  for 
the  production  of  any  particular  commodity, 
the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions  will 

* Deduced  from  a statement  in  Marshall’s  “ Digest,  &c.” 
and  allowing  for  the  quantity  unexported. 
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sometimes  be  attended  with  a permanent  change 
in  the  direction  of  industry.  The  question 
then  becomes,  whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  the  many  to  the  wishes  of 
the  few  ? — or,  if  not,  what  is  the  course  which 
benevolence  and  wisdom  point  out  for  mitiga- 
ting the  attendant  evil  ? The  latter  subject 
will  be  considered  presently ; but  it  must  be 
already  evident  that  to  decline  availing  our- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  to 
resolve  to  wear  no  manufactures,  and  consume 
no  luxuries,  but  such  as  are  of  domestic  origin, 
is  not  the  appropriate  remedy. 


Section  II. 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINERY,  AND 
OF  CHANGES  IN  FASHION. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting 
the  influence  of  improvements  in  machinery 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes ; and  yet 
there  still  lurks  a suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
many  benevolent  persons,  that  the  substitution 
of  mechanical  contrivances  for  human  labour, 
although  inevitable,  is,  nevertheless,  an  evil. 
Abstract  reasoning  will  probably  prevail  little 
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against  this  error : there  is  more  hope  from 
the  investigation  of  facts. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  those  depart- 
ments of  industry  in  which  mechanical  power 
has  been  most  extensively  applied,  and  observe 
what  have  been  the  actual  results,  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  the  article  produced,  the  number 
of  operatives  employed,  and  the  relative  amount 
of  their  earnings.  The  cotton  and  the  lace 
manufactures  shall  be  selected  as  examples ; 
because,  in  both  these  instances,  the  opposition 
made  by  the  work-people  to  the  introduction  of 
some  of  the  most  important  improvements,  was 
so  violent  as  to  oblige  the  inventors  to  change 
the  scene  of  their  operations.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  each  case,  although  the  application  of 
machinery  diminished  the  amount  of  human 
labour  required  to  produce  a given  quantity  of 
goods,  yet  the  consequent  reduction  in  their 
price  has,  by  extending  their  consumption, 
eventually  occasioned  a far  greater  number  of 
hands  to  be  employed  upon  the  whole.  At  the 
same  time,  the  augmented  profits  of  the  mas- 
ters will  have  enabled  them  to  give  a higher 
rate  of  wages  than  they  could  previously 
afford  to  do.  The  quantity  of  cotton  wool 
wrought  up  in  Great  Britain  at  the  period 
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immediately  preceding  Sir  Richard  Arkwright’s 
inventions,  was  about  five  million  pounds  weight 
annually  ; and  in  two  or  three  succeeding  years, 
it  had  reached  seven  millions.  It  was  in  the  year 
1790,  that  steam  began  to  be  applied  to  this 
manufacture  ; the  cotton  imported  for  home 
manufacture,  then  amounted  to  30  millions  of 
pounds.  The  introduction  of  steam-looms 
occurred  about  1800  ; the  total  weight  of  raw" 
cotton  used  at  that  period  is  stated  at  upwards 
of  50  millions  of  pounds.  Immense  improve- 
ments in  machinery  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  and  we  find  ac- 
cordingly that  in  1826,  150  millions  of  pounds 
of  cotton  were  consumed ; and  in  1830,  no 
less  than  255  millions.  ^ That  this  vast  aug- 
mentation in  the  supply  of  cotton  goods  has 
greatly  tended  to  promote  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  can  hardly  be  doubted,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  about  one  half  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity manufactured  is  supposed  to  be  retained  in 
the  country  for  domestic  use. 

The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  in  1820  a little  more 
than  58  millions  sterling ; in  1831  it  was 


* Official  Tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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between  60  and  70  millions.  The  carrying 
on  manufactures  to  any  thing  like  the  present 
extent,  would  have  been  impossible  in  England 
without  machinery.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
machinery  employed  in  all  the  manufactures 
in  Great  Britian  is  equal  to  the  labour  of  400 
millions  of  human  beings. 

On  comparing  the  relative  numbers  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  different  occupations  at  several 
periods,  it  is  found  that  in  1811,  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain 
were  maintained  by  the  pursuits  of  trade, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  ; in  18^1,  the 
proportion  had  increased  to  forty-six  per  cent. ; 
and  the  ratio  has  continued  to  augment  in  the 
ten  succeeding  years. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  point-net  trade 
before  Mr.  Heathcott’s  invention  of  the  bobbin- 
net  machinery,  probably  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds ; and  the  number 
of  persons  supported  by  it  was,  of  course,  insig- 
nificant. The  total  capital  now  invested  in  the 
business  is  about  two  millions ; and  the  opera- 
tives engaged  in  it  are  variously  computed  at 
from  16,000  to  21,000.^ 


*'  Factory  Commission  Report,  and  private  information. 
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It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  rate  of 
wages  in  our  staple  manufactures,  bears  at  pre- 
sent a higher  proportion  to  the  price  of  neces- 
saries than  it  did  a few  years  ago.  This  is 
the  natural  result  of  increased  facility  of  pro- 
duction ; for,  as  the  effect  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances is  to  lessen  the  necessary  cost  of 
producing  any  article,  the  manufacturer  is  en- 
abled, by  the  consequent  saving  in  one  depart- 
ment of  his  expenditure,  to  give  a better 
remuneration  to  his  workmen  than  he  could 
otherwise  afford  to  do,  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  being  undersold.'* 

The  correctness  of  this  view  is  evident  from 
the  actual  tendency  of  manufacturing  industry 
to  promote  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  in  it.  The  rate  of  parochial 
relief  distributed  in  the  different  counties  of 
England,  bears  nearly  an  exact  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  the  factory 
system  has  been  introduced  amongst  them. 
Even  in  1828,  a season  of  unusual  distress  to 
the  manufacturing  body,  the  poor-rates  required 
in  Lancashire  amounted  to  little  more  than  one 

* For  a fuller  development  of  this  important  subject, 
see  Col.  Torrens’s  admirable  little  work  “On  Wages  and 
Combinations.” 
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fourth  of  the  sum  which  was  raised  in  Sussex,^' 
The  diminution  of  the  average  mortality  which 
has  been  observed  in  England,  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  greatest  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts. 

The  application,  then,  of  machinery  to  ma- 
nufactures, is  a benefit  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  contributes  on  the  whole  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  operative  class. 

But,  the  subject  has  not  been  placed  in  its 
strono'est  light  until  it  is  viev/ed  in  reference  to 

O o 

our  commercial  relations.  It  has  been  stated 
in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  'j', 
that  the  principal  circumstance  which  enables 
England  to  maintain  her  pre-eminence  in  the 
foreign  market,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
excessive  taxation  and  a high  price  of  provisions, 
is  her  superiority  in  mechanical  inventions. 
Other  nations  are  ra.pidly  following  our  example 
in  the  adoption  and  improvement  of  machinery; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  continued  developements 
of  fresh  resources  in  this  particular,  or  by  re- 
ductions in  the  price  of  food  and  the  amount  of 

* Edinburgh  Review,  1830.  — The  fact  may  indeed  be 
partly,  but  not  wholly,  accounted  for,  by  the  greater  pre- 
valence (in  the  agricultural  districts)  of  the  practice  of 
paying  from  the  poor-rates  in  aid  of  wages. 

I Report  on  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 
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taxation,  that  Britain  can  hope  permanently 
to  maintain  her  superiority. 

Still,  the  discovery  of  these  resources  has 
been,  it  is  said,  the  occasion  of  great  misery  to 
large  bodies  of  men,  particularly  to  the  hand- 
loom  weavers ; who,  owing  to  the  competition 
of  the  power-loom,  are  now  receiving  less 
than  one  third  of  the  wages  they  could  earn 
in  1814.  That  some  part  of  this  reduction  is 
attributable  to  the  above  causes,  is  unquestion- 
able ; for,  since  each  individual  in  a factory 
can  produce,  on  an  average,  at  least  three  times 
the  quantity  of  cloth  which  he  could  make  in 
the  same  time  on  his  own  loom,  his  work  will 
naturally  command  a larger  remuneration. 
The  injury  thus  occasioned  has  extended  also 
to  the  silk  trade,  and  to  various  departments  of 
industry  in  which  the  power-loom  has  never 
been  used ; for,  low  wages  in  cotton-weaving 
drive  the  operatives  engaged  in  it  to  other  occu- 
pations which  require  a similar  kind  of  skill  and 
exertion  ; and  by  adding  to  the  competitors  for 
work  in  all  such  manufactures,  the  earnings  of 
each  individual  are  necessarily  reduced.  But, 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  evil,  appears  from  the  fact, 
that  the  depression  experienced  by  the  hand- 
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loom  weavers  at  different  periods,  lias  borne 
no  adequate  or  constant  proportion  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  power-looms.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the  work 
is  executed,  and  the  smallness  of  the  capital 
required,  have  tempted  many  more  labourers 
into  this  line  of  industry  than  the  business  will 
naturally  support.  They  too,  generally,  bring 
up  their  children  to  the  same  unprofitable  em- 
ployment ; and  the  habits  which  weavers  con- 
tract, both  of  mind  and  body,  are  calculated  to 
render  them  helpless  in  seeking,  and  unfit  to 
engage  in,  any  other  occupation.^  These  cir- 
cumstances must  be  kept  in  view,  as  a guide  to 
any  future  inquiries  concerning  the  appropriate 
measures  of  relief. 

Sudden  fluctuations  in  fashion  are  often  a 
source  of  distress  to  the  operative.  Their  effect 
is  more  disastrous  in  those  manufactures  which 
are  conducted  chiefly  by  manual  labour,  than  in 
such  as  are  in  a great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  fixed  capital.  In  the  former 
case,  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  is 
usually  much  more  limited,  and  the  instruments 
for  producing  it  are  less  susceptible  of  modifi- 
cation than  in  the  latter.  A general  change 

* Supp.  Encyc.  Brit.,  article  Cotton  Manufacture. 
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from  the  use  of  kid  gloves  to  silk,  from  metal 
buttons  to  covered,  or  from  fancy  waistcoats  to 
plain,  has  affected  the  interests  of  thousands. 
The  inconvenience  sustained,  however,  is  ma- 
terially lessened  in  practice  by  the  gradual 
descent  of  different  modes  through  the  middle 
ranks  of  society.  What  has  ceased  to  be  worn 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  continues  for  some 
time  longer  the  reigning  taste  in  the  classes 
immediately  below  them.  New  inventions 
also  in  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  by 
stimulating  the  general  desire  to  possess  them, 
tend,  upon  the  whole,  to  promote  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth.  At  all  events,  it  will  hardly 
be  proposed,  in  the  present  day,  that  the  En- 
glish government  should  return  to  the  policy  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  interfere  to  check  the 
caprices  of  fashion ; though  so  late  as  the  year 
17^1,  a law  was  passed  prohibiting,  under 
heavy  penalties,  the  wearing  of  cotton  goods, 
on  account  of  the  injury  thereby  accruing  to 
the  silk  and  woollen  manufacturer. 

Public  mournings  might  be  dispensed  with 
to  the  general  advantage,  as  they  entail  loss 
and  inconvenience  equally  upon  the  manufac- 
turer and  consumer  ; or,  if  some  external  mark 
of  respect  were  thought  becoming,  a trifling 
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badge  might  be  substituted,  as  in  the  army,  for 
a total  change  of  dress. 


Section  IIL 

ON  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  FARMS  AND  ENCLOSURE 
OF  WASTE  LANDS. 

A FALLACY,  similar  to  that  which  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  effects  of  machinery,  is  involved 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  agri- 
cultural poor  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
consolidation  of  small  farms,  and  that  it  would 
promote  the  interests  of  this  class  if  landed 
property  were  again  subdivided,  till  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.” 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  welfare  of 
all  parts  of  the  community  depends,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  the  supply  of  food  to  be  shared 
amongst  them,  and  the  consequent  price  of 
provisions.  Has,  then,  the  substitution  of  large 
farms  for  small,  a tendency  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  food  ? Let  facts  be 
consulted.  In  England,  the  application  of 
skill  and  science  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  has 
been  probably  carried  farther  than  in  any  other 
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country  of  the  world  ; but  this  could  not  have 
occurred,  except  where  farming  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  pretty  general.  The  most  scientific 
English  farmer,  if  he  were  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge to  the  cultivation  of  a single  field,  would 
not  raise  a much  greater  produce  than  the  most 
ignorant  Irish  cottier.  Holding  a large  farm, 
and  employing  capital  and  labour  in  proportion, 
he  is  able  to  wait  for  his  returns,  and,  therefore, 
to  follow  the  best  course  of  cropping ; to  adopt 
improvements  which,  at  first,  bear  the  character 
of  experiments  ^ ; and,  finally,  to  make  that 
distribution  of  employment  amongst  his  labour- 
ers, by  which  the  advantages  of  effective  com- 
bination are  best  secured.  The  result  is,  that 
in  England  less  than  one  third  of  the  population 
are  occupied  in  raising  food  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  entire  community.  In  France, 
where  a considerable  part  of  the  territory  is 
divided  into  fractions,  so  minute  as  to  be  culti- 
vated by  a single  pair  of  hands,  the  agricultural 
labour  of  two  thirds  of  the  people  is  requisite 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole. 

On  comparing  the  condition  of  several  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  it  is  found  that  wherever  the 
land  is  parcelled  out  in  small  portions,  whether 
* “ England  and  America  ” 
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proprietary,  or  held  upon  various  tenures,  civil- 
isation is  in  a low  state,  and  agriculture  ex- 
ceedingly unproductive.* 

Still,  it  is  believed  by  many  persons  that  the 
system  of  extensive  occupancies  is  peculiarly  un- 
favourable to  the  comfort  and  respectability  of 
agricultural  labourers  ; and  they  look  back  with 
regret  to  the  imagined  felicity  of  a different  state 
of  things  : yet,  in  reading  the  following  account 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Northumbrian 
peasantry,  we  appear  to  be  again  thrown  amidst 
those  smiling  scenes  of  innocence  and  plenty  so 
beautifully  described  in  Goldsmith’s  Deserted 
Village.”  In  the  former  neighbourhood,  ^‘the 
“ blazing  hearth,  that  key-stone  of  all  house- 
hold  and  domestic  comfort,  perhaps  the  mo- 
“ ther  and  younger  children  beside  it,  for  the 
elder  branches  are  infallibly  either  at  school 
or  at  work  ; the  walls  (which  the  tenant  finds 
completely  hare  on  taking  possession)  lined 
with  presses,  bedsteads,  shelves,  and  other 
substantial  pieces  of  furniture,  generally  in- 
eluding  a shelf  of  serious  books  and  an  eight- 
“ day  clock;  flitches  of  bacon  pendant  from  the 
rafters  ; and  above  all,  an  expression  of  content 

* See  Poulett  Scrope  on  “ Political  Economy  applied 
to  present  Circum.stances,  &c,” 
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in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  tranquillity 

and  patience  in  occasional  distress^,”  — united 
to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  idea  of  a flour- 
ishing and  virtuous  peasantry,  — ‘‘England’s 
pride.”  Surely  these  happy  beings  are  placed 
in  the  enviable  situation  described  by  the  poet, 
and  ardently  longed  for  by  many  zealous  phi- 
lanthropists : on  the  contrary,  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Northumbrian  labourer, 
give  a prominent  place  to  the  fact,  that  “ va- 
“ rious  local  peculiarities  have  contributed  to 
“ produce  the  extensive  consolidation  of  farms, 
“ and  the  consequently  increased  beneficial  ex- 
“ penditure  of  farming  capital.  These  cir- 
“ cumstances  have  led  to  a continuance  of  the 
“ practice  of  hiring  farm  servants  by  the  year, 
“ domesticating  the  single,  and  locating  the 
“ married  upon  the  farms.”  Each  man  in  the 
employ  of  a farmer  has  a cottage,  together  with 
land  enough  to  occupy  his  spare  hours ; hut  no 
more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland  (it  is  stated)  about  thirty 
years  ago,  desiring  to  emancipate  the  labourers 
on  his  property  from  this  sort  of  dependence  on 

* Appendix  to  the  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, 
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the  farmers,  built  cottages,  and  let  them  at  a 
rent  far  below  their  value,  with  an  allotment, 
generally,  of  from  four  to  seven  acres.  The 
result  has  been,  that  the  land  is  ill  managed, 
and  the  occupants  are  spoiled  as  labourers  by 
the  division  of  their  time  and  attention.  The 
question  respecting  the  comparative  advantages 
of  large  or  small  farms  to  the  agricultural  poor, 
must  surely  be  decided  by  facts  like  these. 

Whether  enclosure  acts  are  a benefit  or  an 
injury  to  the  labouring  classes,  will  depend  upon 
local  circumstances,  and  upon  the  probability 
that  the  capital  invested  in  reclaiming  the  soil 
will  ultimately  alford  the  usual  returns.  If  it 
do  not,  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  so  much 
money  must  eventually  lessen  the  funds  for  re- 
munerating the  industry  of  the  poor.  But  if 
the  undertaking  be  a profitable  one,  not  only  do 
the  lower  classes  in  general  benefit  by  the  ad- 
dition made  to  the  total  stock  of  subsistence, 
but  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  poor  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  commonly  overba- 
lance the  inconveniences  they  sustain.  The  wife 

* It  is  nevertheless  admitted,  that  where  the  extent  of 
a farm  greatly  exceeds  that  which  can  be  personally  super- 
intended by  the  tenant,  the  effects  are  commonly  beneficial 
neither  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  nor  to  the  habits  of  the 
surrounding  peasantry. 
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of  a working  man,  residing  on  the  estate  of  a 
wealthy  proprietor  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties,  lately  complained  to  the  writer,  that, 
owing  to  some  extensive  enclosures  which  were 
then  being  made,  she  was  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  grazing  her  cow  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
dwelling,  and  was  now  obliged  to  take  the 
trouble  of  fetching  the  milk  from  a distance. 
On  being  asked  whether  this  hardship,  in  which 
several  families  participated,  was  accompanied 
by  any  compensating  good,  she  replied  that 
there  was  now  plenty  of  employment  in  the 
village,  although  before  the  enclosure  was 
begun,  work  had  been  rather  scarce  ; and,  with 
a eandour  and  good  sense  unusual  in  her  situ- 
ation, owned  that  she  believed  it  was  a good 
thing  for  the  poor  upon  the  whole.” 


Section  IV. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  REGULATE  THE  RATE  OF  WAGES,' 
AND  GENERAL  REMEDIAL  PRINCIPLES. 

But  although  it  appears  likely,  from  the  pre- 
ceding statements,  that  many  of  the  changes 
now  in  operation  will,  in  the  event,  be  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  to  society  at  large,  yet  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  in  whatever  department 
they  occur,  whether  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, or  commerce,  their  progress  is  often 
attended  with  much  suffering  to  particular 
classes.  While  the  enlightened  philanthro- 
pist, therefore,  abstains  from  calling  upon  the 
legislature  to  check  a process  from  which  he 
anticipates  on  the  whole  a balance  of  good, 
he  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  disregard  the 
evils  of  the  transition  state.  He  will  not,  if 
it  is  possible  to  prevent  it,  content  himself  with 
leaving  one  part  of  the  community  to  starve, 
because  assured  that  a more  numerous  body 

* It  is  probably,  however,  an  error  to  imagine  that 
these  sufferings  are  more  frequent  or  more  severe  in  the 
present  day  than  in  any  former  era.  The  increased  com- 
plexity of  the  social  structure  renders  it  indeed  more 
difficult  to  trace  them  to  their  real  origin ; but  the  fluctu- 
ation in  the  demand  for  labour  and  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions seems  to  have  been  greater  in  the  middle  ages  than 
it  is  now.  At  various  periods  of  English  history,  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  read  not  merely 
of  partial  distress,  but  of  famines  that  desolated  the  whole 
kingdom ; and  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  occasioned  by  the  first  importation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  America,  gave  rise  to  evils  as  great  as 
those  which  have  proceeded  from  recent  changes  of  a 
similar  kind ; evils  still  more  durable  in  their  consequences, 
if  it  be  true,  as  Mill  supposes  (Supp.  Encyc.  Brit.),  that 
to  a mistaken  effort  to  remedy  them  we  owe  the  original 
institution  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
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will  thrive.  His  aim  will  be  to  discover  the 
principles  upon  which,  in  consistency  with  the 
general  welfare,  every  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
partial  evils  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  society 
should  be  conducted. 

The  leading  objects  of  such  a plan  must  be  — 

To  prevent  a ruinous  depression  of  wages  ; 
and, 

To  facilitate  the  transference  of  labourers 
from  a declining  to  a profitable  employment. 

In  order  to  decide  what  are  the  true  means  of 
keeping  up  wages,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  natural  law's  by  which  their  amount  is  re- 
gulated. 

The  highest  amount  to  which  wages  can  pos- 
sibly be  raised,  is  that  which  would  leave  the 
employer  just  profit  enough  to  induce  him  to 
carry  on  his  business.  Some  benevolent  per- 
sons, overlooking  this  simple  fact,  have  expressed 
great  indignation  when  they  have  seen  a wealthy 
manufacturer  enjoying  every  luxury  of  life, 
while  his  work-people  were  perhaps  earning  an 
insufficient  maintenance  ; and  have  exclaimed, 

Surely,  this  man  could  afford  to  give  more  if 
he  would.”  But,  supposing  the  riches  of  the 
the  manufacturer  to  arise  from  the  sum  total  of 
the  low  profits  which  he  makes  upon  a very 
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large  capital,  it  is  clear  that  even  a trifling  ad- 
dition to  the  wages  of  each  of  the  numerous 
workmen  he  employs  might,  by  obliging  him  so 
to  raise  the  price  of  his  goods  that  they  would 
no  longer  command  a sale  in  the  general  market, 
annihilate  his  profits  altogether,  and  more  than 
absorb  his  entire  revenue. 

2nd. — The  lowest  degree  to  which  wages  can 
permanently  sink,  is  that  which  aflbrds  the 
labourer  the  means  of  bringing  up  a family  ; 
since,  were  his  earnings  insufficient  for  this  end, 
the  race  of  labourers  would  become  extinct. 
This  degree  will  vary  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  according  to  the  estimate  which  the 
labourer  has  formed  of  what  constitute  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  son  of  a respectable 
tradesman  will  not  marry  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren upon  potatoes  and  salt.  Even  the  Irish 
cottier  must  wait  till  he  has  the  chance  of  get- 
ting a roof  over  his  head,  before  he  incurs  the 
charge  of  a family. 

3rd.  — The  point  at  which  wages  actually 
settle,  depends  upon  the  proportion  between 
the  number  of  labourers  demanding  employ- 
ment, and  the  number  and  means  of  the 
employers  wanting  hands. 
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A very  trifling  disproportion  on  either  side, 
in  these  two  elements,  will  materially  affect  the 
general  rate  of  wages. 

Suppose  a capitalist  to  require  the  labour  of 
five  hundred  men,  whom  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  a 
week ; if  five  more  individuals,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining work,  are  added  to  this  body,  each  of 
the  five  hundred  and  five  will  be  induced  to 
proffer  his  services  at  an  inferior  sum  to  that 
required  by  his  neighbour,  and  wages  may  be 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  a very  small  portion  of  the 
labourers  hitherto  employed  are  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  the  entire  mass,  the  competition  of 
capitalists  to  obtain  a sufficiency  of  hands,  will 
tempt  them  to  outbid  one  another  in  their 
offers  of  pay;  and  wages  may  be  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  that  will  allow  the  employer  still 
to  realize  the  average  profits  of  trade.  Higher 
they  cannot  rise,  without  destroying  the  fund 
upon  which  the  operative  depends  for  subsist- 
ence ; and  it  has  been  from  overlooking  this 
circumstance,  that  so  many  futile  and  pernicious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  wages  by 
artificial  combinations. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  will 
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appear  that  those  measures  tend  to  lower  wages, 
and  are  therefore  injurious,  — 

1st,  Which  diminish  the  funds  of  the  em- 
ployer ; 2nd,  Which  produce  an  undue  local 
accumulation  of  population,  or  which  induce 
the  same  number  of  labourers  as  before,  to 
remain  in  a declining  trade  ; and,  3rd,  Which 
lower  the  standard  of  necessaries,  or  enable  one 
set  of  labourers  to  outbid  another  in  their  olFer 
of  labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  measures  tend  to 
keep  up  wages,  and  are  therefore  good,  — 

1st,  Which  add  to  the  means  of  the  capi- 
talists ; 2nd,  Which  promote  the  transference 
of  labourers  from  places  and  occupations  in 
which  their  number  is  redundant,  to  those 
where  there  is  a demand  for  their  services,  or 
which  enable  the  labourer,  in  seasons  of  tem- 
porary redundancy,  to  draw  off  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  thus  lessen  the  existing  compe- 
tition ; and,  3rd,  Which  raise  the  standard  of 
essential  comforts,  and  consequently  deter  the 
labourer  from  marrying  upon  earnings  that 
are  inadequate  to  bring  up  a family  with 
decency. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  which  have 
already  been  elicited,  there  is  one  rule  which 
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should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  as  of  universal 
application  in  the  selection  of  the  appropriate 
remedies  for  existing  evils.  It  is  — that  distress 
which  arises  from  transient  causes  ought  to  be 
met  by  merely  temporary  remedies ; while  dis- 
orders which  have  their  origin  in  circumstances 
of  a more  permanent  nature,  would  often  be 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  means  which  might  be 
well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  a moment. 

It  was  to  counteract  a temporary  derange- 
ment, occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  and  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
currency,  that  our  ancestors  passed  the  famous 
act  of  the  forty -third  of  Fdizabeth,  and  entailed 
the  curse  of  poverty  and  discord  upon  succeed- 
ing generations. 

The  opposite  fallacy  of  attempting  to  eradi- 
cate, by  slight  and  palliative  measures,  an  evil 
which  is  interwoven  with  the  very  fabric  of 
society,  has  been  illustrated  in  the  utter  failure 
of  nearly  all  the  projects  for  the  relief  of  general 
distress,  which  have  ever  solicited  the  public 
attention. 


ESSAY  IV. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MORAL  CAUSES  IN  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  POVERTY. 

In  the  preceding  Essay  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  classify  those  causes  of  poverty  which 
affect  simultaneously  whole  bodies  of  men,  and 
depend  upon  circumstances  over  which  the  suf- 
ferers themselves  have  comparatively  little  con- 
troul.  There  is,  however,  a vast  amount  of 
indigence  which  arises  neither  from  social  or 
national  changes,  but  which  originates  chiefly 
in  the  character  or  peculiar  situation  of  in- 
dividuals. 

There  are  some  personal  sources  of  wretched- 
ness against  which  no  foresight  can  provide, 
no  virtue  can  preserve  ; there  are  others  in 
which  moral  guilt  forms  the  predominant  fea- 
ture. To  which  class  of  influences  is  the 
greatest  share  of  existing  misery  to  be  attribut- 
ed ? Are  mere  outward  circumstances  the 
mainspring  of  human  weal  and  woe  ? — or,  are 
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those  which  act  on,  and  through,  the  character 
and  habits,  still  more  powerful  than  all  the  rest 
combined?  Is  crime  most  frequently  the  origin 
of  poverty,  or  is  poverty  the  parent  of  crime  ? 
The  question  has  been  variously  answered . 
facts  alone  can  decide  it. 

That  the  most  formidable,  and  widely  diffused, 
causes  of  indigence  are  more  deeply  rooted  than 
in  any  political,  or  temporary,  disorders,  and 
have  their  primary  seat  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people,  appears  to  be  proved  by  many 
concurrent  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  a large  proportion  of  the 
distress  actually  prevailing  in  England,  has  been 
traced  home,  by  direct  evidence,  to  moral  causes. 
Mr.  Chadwick,  one  of  the  late  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, has  asserted,  that  wherever  inquiries 
have  been  made  into  the  previous  condition  of 
the  able-bodied  persons  who  live  in  such  multi- 
tudes on  the  town  parishes,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  pauperism  of  the  greatest  number 
originated  in  indolence,  improvidence,  and  vice. 
This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Richard  Gregory,  Treasurer  of  Spital- 
fields  Parish,  who  has  for  several  years  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  successful  exertions  for 
the  prevention  of  crime  within  that  district- 
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and  who,  throughout  twenty -five  years’  residence 
in  a very  poor  neighbourhood,  has  known  hut  one 
solitary  instance  of  an  industrious  man  being 
reduced,  by  destitution,  to  commit  an  act  of 
dishonesty ; the  great  mass  of  crime,  within  his 
observation,  had  always  arisen  from  idleness  and 
vicious  habits.'^'  To  the  same  effect  a gentleman, 
who  acted  for  twenty -five  years  as  Police  Magis- 
trate in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  has  declared 
that  in  a population  of  ^40,000  he  never  observed 
that  the  men  took  to  drinking  because  they 
were  reduced  to  distress,  although  there  were 
many  examples  of  the  converse.  Mr.  Wontner, 
the  benevolent  and  experienced  Governor  of 
Newgate,  has  also  expressed  his  belief  that  not 
one-eighth  of  the  prisoners  under  his  charge, 
were  impelled  to  the  commission  of  crime  by 
want,  not  one-thirtieth  by  blameless  want ; the 
poverty  of  the  remainder  having  been  occasioned 
by  drunkenness,  dissipation,  and  vice.  Similar 
testimony  was  lately  received  by  the  author 
from  an  intelligent  man,  who  was,  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  governor  of  a county  gaol,  and 
who  declared  that  he  could  not  recollect  a 
single  instance  in  which  a debtor  was  brought 
there,  except  through  his  own  fault.  The 

* Poor  Law  Report. 
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directors  of  a charity  school,  at  Southampton, 
were  lately  petitioned  hy  the  parents  of  several 
of  the  scholars,  on  the  plea  of  extreme  poverty, 
to  remit  the  small  weekly  payments  which  had 
hitherto  been  exacted.  The  managers  wisely 
took  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  hy  a round  of  personal  visits  ; and  they 
discovered  that  in  every  instance,  without  ex- 
ception, in  which  the  request  had  been  made, 
the  parties  were  habitual  drunkards.  The  con- 
clusion irresistibly  suggested  hy  facts  like  these, 
has  been  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  substance 
of  one  of  the  most  important  parliamentary 
documents  ever  published  ; the  evidence  given, 
last  year,  before  the  Select  Committee  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  Prevalence  of  Drunkenness  : — 

I believe  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
want  of  employment,  among  the  lower  classes” 
(says  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  for  thirty 
years  had  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  labouring  poor)  ‘‘  has  been  their 
intemperance  ; in  consequence  of  which,  they 
“ have  lost  their  employment  and  the  confi- 
dence  of  their  employers.” — ‘‘From  the  inqui- 
“ riesi  have  made,”  observes  another  gentleman, 
“ I should  say  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
“ the  inmates  of  work-houses,  get  there  from 
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habits  of  drunkenness,— -either  their  own,  or 
‘‘  their  connections’.” 

It  is,  moreover,  stated,  that  out  of  2999  dis- 
tressed objects  who  were  wholly  supported  last 
year  by  the  Mendicity  Society  of  Dublin,  at 
least  four-fifths  had  either  been  reduced  to 
poverty  by  drinking,  or  were  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  such  as  had  died  from  the  effects  of 
intemperance  ! 

But,  secondly,  where  the  moral  causes  of 
poverty  exist  in  a high  degree,  a combination 
of  circumstances  the  most  favourable,  and  the 
absence  of  many  of  the  social  disadvantages 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  Essay,  have  failed 
to  produce  prosperity. 

It  is  the  result  of  extensive  inquiries^  into 
the  state  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  that 
the  comfort  and  independence  in  which  they 
live,  ordinarily  bear  no  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  earnings.  Yet  a high  rate 
of  wages  should,  if  the  principles  of  political 
economy  were  alone  to  be  regarded,  afford  the 
surest  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  opera- 
tive. In  the  manufacturing  town  of  Stockport, 
where  there  appears  to  have  been  lately  a rapid 
process  of  demoralization,  it  is  by  no  means  the 

* Report  on  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 
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poorest,  who  are  the  chief  frequenters  of  the 
pawnbrokers’  shops.  They  are  the  haunts 
principally  of  those  who  receive  good  wages,  but 
are  improvident.^  The  persons  generally  found 
in  the  beer  shops,  on  week  days,  are  butchers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  hatters,  and  others  who 
work  at  their  own  homes.  ‘‘  Our  mill-hands,” 
says  a gentleman  from  Manchester,  “ are  well 
paid  ; but  it  is  a fact,  that  those  who  earn 
most,  are  the  least  comfortable.”  To  the  same 
effect  Mr.  Houldsworth  of  Glasgow  asserts, 
that  the  comforts  of  individuals  and  their  fami- 
lies are  frequently  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
rate  of  their  wages  ; and  the  detailed  testimonies 
of  manufacturers,  magistrates,  medical  men,  and 
visitors  of  the  poor  from  Lancashire,  the  metro- 
polis, and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  have,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  combined  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness and  very  general  applicability  of  this 
gentleman’s  statement — that  a season  of  outward 
prosperity  has  commonly  produced  an  increase 
of  degradation  and  vice  ; while  those  men, 
whose  wages  are  least  able  to  sustain  their 
families,  are  often  more  willing  to  employ  their 
small  earnings  properly,  and  keep  their  houses 
more  decent,  than  others  whose  wages  are  three 

^ See  Mr.  Sefton’s  evidence,  Report, ^ut  supra. 
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times  as  much.”*  The  same  phenomenon 
presents  itself  on  viewing  tlie  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population.  In  some  parts  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, for  example,  the  labourer  has  the 
power  of  earning  as  much  as  60/.  or  70/.  per 
annum,  and  has  access  to  numerous  parish 
largesses  besides,  f Yet  there  is  no  example 
of  these  men  saving  anything.  During  a frost, 
almost  every  one  of  them  has  recourse  to  paro- 
chial aid  ; and  those  who  earn  the  highest  wages, 
are  the  first  to  want,  and  to  demand,  relief. 

Wherever  there  is  a sudden  rise  of  wages,  or 
where  the  gains  of  the  labouring  poor  are  liable 
to  frequent  fluctuations,  the  possession  of  money 
proves,  as  might  be  expected,  a still  less  effec- 
tual preservative  against  the  extremes  of  po- 
verty. In  the  iron  works  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  on 
occasion  of  a temporary  increase  of  wages,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  extra  gains  of  the 
workmen,  are  generally  spent  in  drunkenness, 
finery,  and  the  purchase  of  tea  at  14^.  a 
pound  ! And  in  various  parts  of  England,  the 
remark  has  been  made,  that  bargemen  and  por- 
ters, whose  average  wages  are  high,  although 
their  employment  is  uncertain,  are  usually  per- 

* Select  Committee  on  Drunkenness, 
t Poor  Law  Reports. 
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sons  of  dissolute  cliaracter,  who,  whenever  they 
are  out  of  work  for  a day  or  two,  come  upon 
the  parish.  Their  wives  and  families  are  com- 
monly in  greater  distress,  than  those  industrious 
agricultural  labourers  whose  total  earnings  are 
very  much  less. 

But  the  most  striking  exemplification,  per- 
haps, in  the  world,  of  the  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  moral  causes  in  the  production  of 
indigence,  is  displayed  in  the  history  of  Ame- 
rican pauperism.  In  the  United  States,  we 
search,  in  vain,  for  the  greater  part  of  those  dis- 
turbing agencies  connected  with  the  mere  ex- 
ternal movements  of  society,  to  the  operations 
of  which,  a numerous  set  of  speculators  in  the 
present  day  have  assigned  nearly  all  the  evils 
that  affect  the  poor  in  this  country.  There, 
the  price  of  labour  is  uniformly  high ; there  is 
employment  for  all  who  are  disposed  to  go  in 
search  of  it,  and  ample  room  for  the  spread  of  po- 
pulation, in  every  direction.  But  there,  too,  the 
deadly  weeds  of  moral  corruption  have  sprung 
up  throughout  the  land ; and  mark  the  results. 
The  proportion  of  dependent  poor  in  68  towns 
of  Massachusetts,  amounted,  in  1882,  to  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  whole  population,  in  other 
parts,  to  one-fortieth  ; that  is,  in  the  former  case. 
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to  more  than  double  the  ratio  which  the  same 
bodies  bear  to  each  other,  in  Scotland.*  Of 
these,  the  settled  poor  were,  according  to  law, 
relieved  by  the  town  or  district  in  which  they 
resided ; those  who  had  no  legal  settlement, 
were  pensioners  upon  the  state.  The  number 
of  the  latter  class,  if  estimated  by  the  expense 
of  assisting  them,  was,  in  18^0,  five  times  as 
great  as  in  1792 ! 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  annual 
payments  out  of  the  State  Treasury  (Massachu- 
setts) on  account  of  the  poor,  had  increased 
three-fifths,  which  is  a more  rapid  growth  than 
that  of  the  poor-rates  in  England,  during  the 
twenty  years  previous  to  1815. 

The  cost  of  the  pauper  system  in  New  York, 
for  the  year  1831,  was  nearly  double  what  it 
had  been  in  1830. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  States’  poor 
are  mere  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 

nor  is  there,”  says  the  benevolent  Reporter 
for  Massachusetts,  “ a more  abject  class  of  our 

fellow-beings  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

* See  Report  on  the  Pauper  System  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  printed  in  Appendix  F.  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners’  Report ; and  an  article  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  for  1833. 
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Every  where  viewed  and  feeling  themselves 
to  be  outcasts  ; possessed  of  nothing,  except 
the  miserable  clothing  which  barely  covers 
them ; accustomed  to  beggary,  and  wholly 
dependent  upon  it;  with  no  local  attachments 
except  those  which  grow  out  of  the  facilities 
**  they  may  find  in  some  places  for  unrestrained 
indulgence,  more  than  in  others  ; with  no 
friendships,  and  neither  feeling  nor  awaken- 
“ ing  sympathy ; — is  it  surprising  that  they  are 
debased  and  shameless,  alternately  insolent 
“ and  servile,  importunate  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  self-gratification,  and  averse 
from  every  means,  but  that  of  begging,  to 
“ obtain  them 

But  is  the  multiplication  of  this  unfortunate 
class  the  effect  of  any  unforeseen  reverse  of 
trade  ? Does  it  arise  from  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  remuneration  for  their 
labour?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  that 
nearly  all  of  them  are  able,  and  if  hejpt  from 
ardent  spirits^  and  compelled  to  work,  would 
show  themselves  to  be  able,”  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  a full  and 
careful  inquiry  has  been  instituted  into  the 
origin  of  the  several  cases  of  distress  which  have 
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come  under  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws ; and 
the  result  has  shewn,  that  from  two  thirds  to 
nine  tenths  of  the  paupers,  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  owe  their  degradation  to  dissipa- 
tion and  vice,  especially  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance. 

In  the  third  place,  it  has  been  observed, 
that. 

Where  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
have  been  good,  evils  that  would  otherwise  accrue^ 
from  the  united  operation  of  many  of  the  out- 
ward causes  of  poverty  ^ have  been  neutralized. 

In  various  parishes  of  England,  where  all 
those  moral  causes  of  misery  which  arose  out 
of  the  mal-administration  of  the  poor  laws  had 
been  long  in  activity,  the  introduction  of  an 
amended  system,  by  which  the  labourer  was 
once  more  obliged  to  provide  for  himself  and 
his  family,  was  followed,  not  merely  by  a dimi- 
nution of  idleness  and  vice,  but,  as  the  effect  of 
improved  character,  by  a visible  amelioration  in 
the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  peasantry.^ 

* The  improved  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  under 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  new  Act,  has,  in  all 
the  unions  of  parishes  in  which  it  has  yet  been  adopted, 
produced  similar  effects.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
poor  has,  in  some  instances,  been  reduced  one  half,  and  in 
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Yet,  in  none  of  these  instances,  had  any  addi- 
tion been  made  to  the  actual  resources  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Agriculture  in  Berkshire  was 
still  depressed ; no  fresh  hands  had  been  called 
for  in  the  cloth  manufactory  at  Uley,  in  Glou- 
cestershire — when  the  exertions  of  two  enlight- 
ened individuals,  operating  chiefly  upon  the 
character  of  the  people,  rescued  the  parishes 
of  Cookham  and  Uley,  from  the  surrounding 
depression. 

In  the  mining  district  of  Middleton,  Tees- 
dale,  the  circumstances  of  the  business  have 
recently  been  such  as  would  naturally  tend  to 
produce  and  perpetuate  pauperism  ; yet,  this 
tendency  has  hitherto  been  counteracted,  prin- 
cipally through  the  instrumentality  of  moral 
means.  Every  encouragement  has  been  held 
out  by  the  proprietors  to  produce  industry  and 
self-reliance ; all  the  children  are  educated  ; the 
young  people  attend  Sunday-schools  ; drunk- 


all,  very  considerably ; and  the  farmers  who,  under  the 
old  system,  paid  their  labourers  principally  from  the  rates, 
now  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  most  expensive  plan, 
and  that  to  employ  the  independent  labourer,  though  at 
higher  wages,  is  cheaper  in  the  end,  than  to  have  the 
work  done  by  paupers. — (See  First  Annual  Report  of 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.) 
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enness  and  profligacy  are  punished  by  loss  of 
employment;  and  public  worship  is  carefully 
maintained.  The  people  are,  consequently, 
contented  and  comfortable  ; and  during  the  late 
inevitable  reduction  of  wages,  no  sign  of  dis- 
content or  ill-feeling,  was  exhibited  amongst 
them.  In  Cornwall,  too,  where,  as  in  other 
places,  the  miners  labour  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  extreme  uncertainty  in  their  earnings, 
it  has  been  stated,  that  “they  are  distinguished 
“ by  some  peculiarities,  which  tend  materially 
“ to  check  the  demoralizing  effect  of  pauperism. 
“ They  are  generally  Wesley ans,  and  are  re- 

markable  for  the  depth  of  their  religious  im- 
“ pressionsT  They  save  money,  purchase  land, 
and  guard  against  the  reverses  to  which  they 
are  subject,  by  the  formation  of  friendly  socie- 
ties. Yet,  the  observation  commonly  made 
with  regard  to  colliers  and  miners,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, is,  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  make 
deposits  of  their  savings.  They  are  a class 
of  persons  who  appear  to  be  marked,  above 
all  others,  for  their  careless  and  improvident 
habits. 

The  peculiarly  unfavourable  situation  of  the 
mining  poor,  and  its  ordinary  bad  effects  upon 
their  manners  and  mode  of  life,  was  also 
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noticed  in  detail,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Gisborne, 
in  1798.^ 

A still  more  convincing  proof  of  the  weight 
that  should  be  attached,  in  the  present  investi- 
gation, to  the  consideration  of  moral  agencies, 
is  found  in  the  history  of  the  Kingswood  col- 
lieries, where  the  introduction  of  religious 
principles  and  discipline,  has  effected  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  manners  and  situation  of  the 
people.  Before  the  preaching  of  Whitfield 
amongst  them,  they  were  dreaded,  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  as  a set  of  fierce  and  reck- 
less desperadoes  ; a band  of  savages,  in  the 
midst  of  a civilised  community,  — alternately 
indulging  in  riotous  excess,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  horrors  of  want.  But  religion  softened 
their  hard  hearts  ; education  trained  their  chil- 
dren to  habits  of  sobriety ; and  now,  though 
earning  at  all  times  but  a scanty  pittance,  and 
liable  to  great  fluctuation  in  their  employment, 
benefit  societies  are  numerous  amongst  them; 
their  cottage  gardens  are  diligently  cultivated, 
and  many  have  accumulated  a little  fund  of 
savings. 

* See  an  Essay,  published  in  the  first  vol.  of  the 
Report  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
Poor. 
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If  we  carry  our  researches  into  the  cases  of 
individuals,  it  will  be  found  a common  remark 
amongst  the  district  agents  of  various  chari- 
table societies,  that  those  poor  families  whose 
apparent,  and  even  actual,  distress,  is  such  as 
to  present  continual  claims  upon  the  compassion 
of  the  visitors,  are  often  in  the  receipt  of  higher 
wages  than  others  who  enjoy  every  essential 
accommodation.  The  difference  in  their  seem- 
ing resources,  is  dependent  solely  upon  the 
difference  in  their  respective  characters  and 
management,  A benevolent  lady,  when  con- 
versing on  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  her 
neighbourhood,  observed  that  many  of  them 
were  in  a state  of  want,  probably  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  locality  of  the  staple  manufac- 
ture of  the  place.  When  asked,  whether  the 
few,  who  still  continued  to  subsist  without  cha- 
ritable aid,  were  in  possession  of  any  peculiar 
advantages  above  those  of  their  neighbours  who 
required  frequent  relief,  she  admitted  that  the 
former  were,  in  reality,  often  quite  as  poor  as 
the  rest,  but  that  they  usually  consisted  of 
better  principled  families.  The  writer  has  met 
with  instances,  in  which  a family  of  three  or  four 
p ersons  were  living  upon  seven  shillings  a week; 
and  where  the  mother,  upon  being  asked  whe- 
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ther  she  received  parochial  aid,  replied  in  a 
tone  somewhat  indicative  of  displeasure,  “ No, 
indeed,  we  are  not  come  to  that  yet : ” and 
these  persons  were  in  the  practice  of  putting 
by  little  sums,  occasionally,  towards  the  payment 
of  rent,  and  the  purchase  of  winter  clothing. 
Other  cases  have  been  witnessed  in  the  same 
town,  where,  although  the  united  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  household  amounted  to  twenty -hve 
or  thirty  shillings,  there  was  a constant  appear- 
ance of  squalid  wretchedness,  and  incessant 
applications  were  made  for  charitable  assist- 
ance. 

The  general  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the 
facts  above  enumerated,  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  the 
moral  and  economical  condition  of  the  poor, 
exercise  a reciprocal  influence  on  each  other. 
If  idleness  and  depravity  are  the  sure  forerun- 
ners of  indigence,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  there 
are  some  combinations  of  outward  circum- 
stances, which  are  more  likely,  than  others,  to 
foster  indolence  and  vice.  Consequently,  the 
most  important  branch  of  any  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  means  of  benefiting  the  lower  orders, 
must  be,  what  are  those  measures  which  tend 
to  strengthen  the  motives  to  virtue  and  industry? 
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— for  such  alone  are  good.  Every  system  of 
relief  which  contributes  to  weaken  these  mo- 
tives, (however  plausible  may  be  the  representa- 
tions of  its  advocates,)  is  intrinsically  and 
ultimately  evil. 

Any  course  of  action  which  operates  to  dis- 
sever the  connection  between  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, or  that  betw^een  vice  and  misery,  will 
inevitably  impair  the  natural  inducements  to 
practise  virtue,  and  to  abstain  from  vice.  If  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  can  be  secured  without 
industry  and  self-denial  as  readily  as  by  their 
aid,  industry  and  self-denial  will  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  few  only,  who  are  actuated  by 
purely  conscientious  motives. 

The  wisdom  of  Providence  has,  even  in  this 
world,  united  good  conduct  with  its  reward, 
and  immorality  with  its  punishment,  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  And  why  has  this 
arrangement  been  ordained,  but  that  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  sin  should  serve  to  deter 
men  from  the  commission  of  it  ? Now,  if  man, 
under  the  impulse  of  mistaken  benevolence, 
attempts  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  transgression, 
without  eradicating  the  bitter  root  from  which 
they  spring ; if,  for  example,  he  relieves  the 
idle  and  dissolute,  from  all  those  privations  to 
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which  their  vices  have  exposed  them,  — he  will, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  counteract  the  designs  of 
Heaven,  and  open  the  floodgates  of  misery 
and  iniquity. 

It  is  not,  however,  asserted  that  the  vicious 
should  never  receive  help ; this  were  indeed  op- 
posed to  the  first  principles  of  Christianity  ; 
but  it  is  urgently  suggested  that,  in  the  first 
place, — 

The  condition  of  the  idle  or  profligate  should 
always  be  made  far  less  desirable,  than  the  situ- 
ation which  might  be  attained  by  honest  indus- 
try. Secondly,  — 

That  the  assistance  afforded,  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  their  moral  improvement,  and 
such  as  will  rather  stimulate  to  the  work  of 
reformation,  than  render  morality  and  industry 
needless.  And,  thirdly,  — 

That  the  most  important,  the  only  effectual, 
means  of  assailing  the  strong-holds  of  human 
wretchedness,  are  such  as  directly  cultivate 
moral  and  religious  habits,  or  lessen  tempta- 
tions to  vice. 
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ESSAY  V. 

ON  THAT  POVERTY  VV^HICH  ARISES  FROM  INDI- 
VIDUAL AND  BLAMELESS  MISFORTUNE,  AND 
ON  THE  REMEDIAL  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  ARE 
APPROPRIATE  TO  IT. 

AYhen  a large  share  of  the  poverty  amongst  usj 
has  been  assigned,  either  to  causes  of  general 
operation,  or  to  the  direct  influence  of  moral 
disorder,  there  still  remains  an  extensive  class 
of  indigent  sufferers,  whose  misfortunes  arise 
from  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  individuals, 
and  unconnected  with  personal  culpability. 
Some  of  these  constitute  a fixed  and  definite 
order,  the  number  of  which  is  not  apparently 
susceptible  of  any  material  increase,  or  diminu- 
tion. Such  are  the  incurably  insane,  idiotic,  or 
diseased ; the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  irreme- 
diably blind. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  primary  causes  of  po- 
verty have  commonly  been  regarded,  as  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  controul.  Recent 
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medical  testimonies  have,  however,  shown,  that 
an  almost  incredible  proportion  of  the  worst 
diseases,  which  prevail  amongst  the  poor,  are 
either  the  direct  consequence  of  habitual  drun- 
kenness, or  are  entailed  upon  them  by  the  in- 
temperance of  their  parents.  The  most  hopeless 
cases  of  insanity,  are  those  which  proceed  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits ; and  Dr.  Gordon,  phy- 
sician to  the  London  Hospital,  after  taking 
much  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact,  has  given  it  as 
the  result  of  a practice  extending  to  several 
thousand  patients  annually — that  at  least  65  per 
cent,  of  all  the  diseases  under  his  notice,  are 
directly  referable  to  intemperance  ! * 

The  morbid  predispositions  so  produced 
are  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  the  drunk- 
ard, who  thus  perpetuates  a disordered  and 
enfeebled  race.  Here,  then,  we  discover  that 
a large  portion  of  the  miseries,  which  have 
hitherto  been  reckoned  amongst  the  visitations 
of  Providence,  must  he  referred  back  to  those 
which  have  a moral  origin  ; and  it  becomes 
evident  that  to  remove  the  temptations  to  vice, 
is  even  a surer  way  of  lessening  the  ravages  of 


* Report  on  Drunkenness. 
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disease,  than  to  build  and  endow  hospitals  for 
the  sick  and  insane. 

Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  those  unhappy  beings  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  are  incurably  and  help- 
lessly diseased,  should  be  limited  only  by  the 
attainment  of  a complete  and  adequate  pro\i- 
sion  for  their  wants. 

The  number  of  those  born  blind  has  been 
computed  to  be  about  1 in  800  or  1000  of  the 
whole  population.  The  proportion  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  averages  1 to  every 
1 585.^  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  latter  are 
the  offspring  of  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life ; and,  if  unaided  by  the  hand  of  benevo- 
lence, will  almost  inevitably  become  wretched 
and  vicious  paupers.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
that  parents  whose  daily  earnings  are  but  just 
adequate  to  the  support  of  a family  should  be 
able  to  bestow  upon  these  poor  children  that 
time  and  expense  which,  in  their  circumstances, 
are  requisite  to  impart  the  pow'er  of  useful 
industry.  The  institutions  for  training  them 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  coextensive  with  the 
class  which  thus  demand  a peculiar  kind  of 
care ; although  the  natural  guardians,  when 

* Stated  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 
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able  to  do  it,  should  certainly  be  obliged  to 
contribute  towards  their  support. 

The  establishments  at  present  existing  are 
incompetent  to  receive  more  than  a small  pro- 
portion of  those  afflicted  with  blindness.^  The 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain 
admit  about  129  annually,  or  less  than  one 
third  of  the  number  who  ought  to  partake  of 
their  advantages. I- 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  multitude 
of  those  unfortunate  beings  who,  for  want  of  an 
asylum  where  they  might  have  acquired  valua- 
ble knowledge,  and  secured  the  prospect  of 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  are  thus  con- 
demned to  pass  their  days  in  ignorance  and 
helpless  misery. 

In  attempting  to  alleviate  the  poverty  which 
is  occasioned  by  incurable  disease,  unforeseen 
accidents,  or  natural  deficiencies,  it  may  safely 
be  laid  down  as  a principle,  that  the  appropri- 

* It  is  a fact,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  of 
hopeless  blindness,  occur  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  By 
proper  instruction  to  parents  and  nurses,  respecting  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  in  managing  infants  from  the  birth,  the 
class  of  indigent  blind,  and  consequently,  the  number  of 
asylums  required  for  their  relief,  might  be  materially 
lessened. 

t From  a circular  recently  issued  by  the  conductors  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris. 
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ate  means  of  relief  should  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  individual  sufferer.  Partial,  or 
palliative  remedies,  are  here  essentially  defec- 
tive. To  furnish  a maintenance  where  a main- 
tenance is  required, — to  implant  the  germ  of 
future  independence  where  independence  may 
be  attained,  — is,  in  all  such  instances,  equally 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  society.  The  object, 
too,  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  a definite 
one.  There  are,  among  every  ten  thousand 
individuals,  a certain  number  who  are  insane, 
idiotic,  seriously  injured,  or  defective  from 
birth.  The  proportion  which  these  bear  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  admits,  as  has  been 
seen,  of  easy  computation,  and  is  incapable  of 
being  augmented  by  any  measures  we  may 
adopt,  as  no  one  will  voluntarily  become  blind, 
or  deaf,  or  idiotic,  for  the  sake  of  the  charity 
to  which  these  infirmities  may  entitle  him.  The 
case  is  otherwise,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
where  poverty  originates  in  circumstances  of  a 
less  determinate  nature. 

There  is  also  much  distress  arising  from  per- 
sonal causes,  which  are  independent  of  severe 
bodily  affliction.  There  is  the  poverty  of  the 
aged,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  of  the  deserted 
wife,  of  the  mother  who  mourns  over  the  extra- 
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vagance  and  profligacy  of  her  children.  There 
is  incapacity  for  work,  proceeding  from  linger- 
ing indisposition,  although  the  disorder  may 
not  be  such  as  to  consign  the  invalid  to  the 
hospital  or  the  alms-house. 

When  the  daily  exertions  of  the  independent 
labourer  are  interrupted  by  sickness,  if  unpro- 
vided against  the  emergency,  he  is  forced  either 
to  incur  debts  which  the  suspension  of  his 
earnings  renders  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  dis- 
charge, or  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  pau- 
perism. Imprisonment  and  utter  ruin  are  not 
unfrequently  the  issue  of  his  misfortunes.'^ 
There  are  also  many  seemingly  slight  com- 
plaints, which  might  be  cured  by  timely  remedies, 
but  which  become  hopeless  through  neglect,  -j- 
Instances  often  occur,  in  which  the  death  of 
a husband,  perhaps  after  a protracted  and  ex- 
pensive illness,  leaves  a widow  either  alone  in 
the  world  and  too  feeble  to  earn  her  own  sup- 
port, or,  what  is  worse,  with  a family  of  help- 
less little  ones  around  her. 

There  are,  too,  the  old  and  infirm,  who,  hav- 
ing consumed  their  youth  in  labour,  are  without 
resources  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  advanced  age. 

Mr.  Calvert  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Poor  Law  Report. 
■f  It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  American  physician 
(Dr.  Wyman  of  Charlestown),  that  three  fourths  of  the 
iisane  are,  under  judicious  treatment,  curable. 
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There  are  destitute  orphans,  who,  but  for 
the  interposing  aid  of  Christian  kindness,  must 
be  left  to  a career  of  wretchednes  and  crime. 

The  first  general  rule  that  ought  to  guide 
our  conduct  in  attempting  to  meet  the  poverty 
which  is  produced  by  any  of  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances is — to  ascertain  whether  the  rela- 
tives or  immediate  connexions  of  the  sufferers 
are  capable  of  affording  them  assistance. 

But  do  not  the  miseries  of  sickness,  infirmity, 
or  bereavement,  present  an  irresistible  claim 
upon  the  compassion  of  every  human  being  ? — 
Why,  then,  ask  this  question  at  all?  Because, 
to  weaken  the  bands  of  social  obligation  by  dis- 
charging the  nearest  relatives  of  the  afflicted 
poor  from  the  office  of  ministering  to  their  ne- 
cessities, either  wholly  or  in  part,  where  compe- 
tent to  do  so,  is  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible 
injury  upon  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the 
community.  In  those  parts  of  England  where 
the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws  has  in  a great  degree 
superseded  this  obligation,  we  find  parents  reck- 
lessly casting  their  children  upon  the  mercies  of 
a parish  overseer  ; daughters  demanding  pay- 
ment for  nursing  a sick  mother ; more  distant 
connexions  entirely  disregarded.*  In  Ireland, 

* See  many  instances  in  the  Poor  Law  Report. 
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the  burden  of  supporting  the  sick  and  infirm 
has  never  been  systematically  taken  from  the 
parties  on  whom  it  naturally  devolves ; and 
there,  accordingly,  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  that 
have  accrued  from  centuries  of  misgovernment 
and  oppression,  the  ties  of  family  affection  are 
still  held  sacred. 

Of  the  advantages,  temporal  and  moral,  re- 
sulting from  an  adherence  to  the  latter  mode  of 
acting,  in  the  distribution  of  voluntary  charity, 
the  following  striking  illustration  is  related  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  : — 

A family  of  six  lost  both  parents  by  death. 
There  were  three  children  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves,  and  the  other  three  were 
earning  wages.  On  an  impression  that  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  applica- 
tion was  made  by  them  to  the  Elder,  for  the 
admittance  of  the  three  youngest  into  the 
Town  Hospital,  where  their  maintenance 
would  have  cost  at  least  20L  a year.  He  re- 
monstrated with  them  on  the  evil  of  thus 
breaking  up  the  family,  on  the  duty  of  the 
elder  to  see  to  the  younger  branches,  and  on 
the  disgrace  it  would  bring  upon  them  by 
consigning  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
to  pauperism.  He  assured  them,  they  would 
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find  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  sum 
which,  it  required  to  maintain  them  while 
they  all  remained  together ; and  offered  a 
small  quarterly  allowance  as  long  as  they 
should  feel  it  necessary,  if  they  would  try  the 
experiment  of  helping  one  another  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  They  gave  way  to 
this  right  moral  suasion,  and  application  for 
the  stipulated  quarterly  sum  was  made  only 
twiced^  ^ 

The  conduct  of  the  directors  of  the  charity 
on  this  occasion  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
Christian  principle  ; and  so  is  a conformity  to 
the  injunction,  — If  any  widow  have  children 
or  nephews,  let  them  first  learn  to  show  piety 
at  home,  and  to  requite  their  own  parents.” — 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  distinguished  philanthro- 
pist from  whose  writings  the  foregoing  anecdote 
is  borrowed,  that  if  the  natural  sympathies  of 
the  poor  were  allowed  free  play  by  the  absence 
of  eleemosynary  aid,  there  are  few  instances  of 
want  which  would  not  be  more  effectually  re- 
lieved from  the  sources  thus  spontaneously 
opened,  than  by  any  artificial  process  that  could 
be  devised.  The  poorest  of  the  flock  taught 
by  the  excellent  Oberlin  were  accustomed  to 

Chalmers’s  Notes  on  the  Pauperism  of  Glasgow. 
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take  charge  of  the  orphan  children  of  their 
neighbours,  and  to  bring  them  up  as  their  own. 
But  in  the  Steinthal  there  were  no  poor  laws! 

Where,  however,  there  is  really  an  absence 
of  every  nearer  resource,  provision  ought  un- 
questionably to  he  made  by  society  for  the 
maintenance  and  proper  edncation  of  all  the 
destitute  orphans  within  its  pale.  Policy,  as 
well  as  benevolence,  dictates  such  a course  ; for 
to  the  early  neglect  of  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren may  be  attributed  a considerable  portion 
of  the  crime,  and  consequent  expense,  entailed 
upon  the  community. 

There  is  another  class  with  still  stronger  claims 
upon  our  compassion  — the  children  of  depraved 
or  criminal  parents,  exposed  and  almost  doomed 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  perpetuate  the 
parental  vices  and  crimes.  Whilst  new  institu- 
tions for  the  spread  of  liberal  education  are  rising 
up  in  every  quarter,  while  the  tide  of  human 
improvement  continually  flows  in  a thousand 
different  channels,  this  under-current  of  pollu- 
tion takes  its  rise  at  the  very  source  of  exist- 
ence, and  is  silently  rolling  onwards,  an  ever 
increasing  torrent,  contaminating  the  surround- 
ing waters  in  its  course,  and  bearing  myriads  of 
victims  to  destruction. 
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Among  the  various  plans  that  have  been  at- 
tempted for  stemming  this  flood  of  corruption, 
there  is  probably  none  in  England  that  so  well 
merits  the  attention  of  the  public  as  that  pursued 
by  Captain  Brenton,  R.  N.,  at  Hackney  Wick, 
under  the  title  of  The  Childrens  Friend  Society, 
That  institution  has  a far  nobler  object  in  view 
than  those  which  attempt  the  reformation  of  ju- 
venile offenders,  valuable  as  they  are  : — it  is  one 
that  aims  Cit  preventing  iuYemie  delinquency,  by 
snatching  the  little  beings  from  almost  the  only 
path  which  lies  open  to  them — that  which  leads 
to  similar  errors,  to  similar  crimes,  and  ends  in 
inevitable  ruin.  This  institution,  according  to 
the  Report  for  the  year  1835,  “ was  opened  at 
Hackney  Wick  with  a portion  of  land  attached  ; 
where  boys,  under  an  able  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendent, receive  the  advantage  of  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  combined  with  a system  of 
agricultural  labour,  and  manual  employment, 
calculated  to  form  habits  of  general  usefulness 
and  industry.  After  this  preparatory  discipline, 
they  are  apprenticed,  with  their  free  consent  and 
that  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  respect- 
able individuals  in  our  colonies,  or  are  provided 
with  suitable  situations  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 
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Subsequently  to  the  establishment  at  Hackney 
Wick,  an  Asylum  for  Girls  was  opened  at 
Chiswick,  under  the  management  of  a com- 
mittee of  ladies.  “ The  girls  remain  in  the 
asylum  until  good  and  respectable  habits  have 
been  so  far  acquired,  that  hope  may  reasonably 
be  entertained  of  their  becoming  generally  use- 
ful. They  are  then  sent  to  the  colonies,  where 
they  are  apprenticed  to  trades,  or  as  domestic 
servants,  with  a due  attention  to  their  health 
and  welfare  ; unless  they  are  provided  with  re- 
spectable situations  in  this  country.”  Com- 
mittees of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  respec- 
tive colonies  take  care  of  the  children  on  their 
arrival,  and  keep  a watchful  authority  over  them 
during  their  time  of  apprenticeship.  The  num- 
ber of  children  admitted  into  this  institution 
since  its  establishment  has  been  807,  of  whom 
4^8  have  been  well  and  suitably  provided  for  in 
the  colonies  ; 121  have  been  removed  and  pro- 
vided for  by  their  parents  or  friends ; 44  have 
absconded;  6 have  been  expelled;  and  208  still 
remain  in  the  schools.  Of  the  conduct  of  the 
children,  the  committee  are  enabled  to  make  a 
very  favourable  report.  “ Of  the  boys  sent  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  only  has  ever  been 
brought  before  the  local  authorities  for  an  in- 
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fringement  of  the  laws,  and  that  one  was  ac« 
quitted.” 

A combination  of  manual  labour,  especially 
in  the  field  and  garden,  with  the  customary 
school  exercises,  has  been  found  so  powerfully 
to  assist  the  training  and  improvement  of  the 
children,  that,  since  the  establishment  of  this 
society,  its  schools  have  been  conducted  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  without  recourse  being 
had  to  a single  blow.  The  committee  beg  most 
earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
this  important  fact,  which  they  attribute  mainly 
to  the  admixture  of  healthy  labour  with  mental 
instruction,  and  religious  and  moral  exercises ; 
much,  of  course,  in  all  cases  depending  on  the 
union  of  kindness  with  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  master.”^ 

The  public  complains  of  the  increase  of  crime : 
legislators  frame  enactments  for  its  punishment ; 
magistrates  pursue  the  same  daily  round  of  com- 
mittals and  recommittals  to  those  nurseries  of 
iniquity  where  the  half  repentant  transgressor 
is  transformed  into  the  hardened  criminal : yet 
there  is  only  one  school  in  England  established 
especially  for  preventing  this  accumulation  of 
crime  and  suffering,  by  opening  a way  through 

* See  Report  for  1835. 
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the  almost  impenetrable  barrier  of  unfavourable 
circumstances  bj  which  multitudes  of  our  fellow 
creatures  are  surrounded.  There  is  one  such 
school*,  and  there  are  18,000  young  creatures 
in  London  alone,  who  have  scarcely  any  other 
resource  than  the  commission  of  those  crimes  for 
the  punishment  of  which  annual  millions  are  ex- 
pended. But  why  is  not  the  preventive  plan 
more  commensurate  with  the  evil  ? Why  is  not 
every  great  town  in  the  kingdom  provided  with 
this  cheap  remedy  ? 

The  children  at  Hackney  Wick  are  maintained 
there,  and  sent  to  the  colonies,  with  good  cha- 
racters and  moral  habits,  at  an  average  expense 
of  \5L  per  head;  while  it  costs  the  country 
from  2031.  to  3001.  per  head,  in  keep  and  public 
plunder,  to  transport  as  criminals  the  neglected 
children  of  the  vicious  and  the  poor.  If  eco- 
nomical considerations  are  insufficient  to  arouse 
the  public  from  their  apathy  on  this  subject, 
is  there  no  class  in  the  community  to  whom  an 
appeal  can  be  made  with  an  especial  chance  of 
awakening  their  tender  sympathy?  Yes,  lAere 
is.  Parents  ! who  bend  with  fond  delight  over 

* The  Philanthropic  Asylum  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  forming  an  exception  to  this  statement;  but  its  object 
is  much  more  limited. 
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your  infant  charge  ; who  watch,  with  those  emo- 
tions of  which  a parent’s  heart  is  alone  suscepti- 
ble, its  earliest  smiles  of  intelligence  and  love  ; 
what  would  be  your  feelings  if,  at  this  moment, 
some  demon  were  to  whisper,  That  being,  in 
whose  winning  caresses  you  now  read  the  sim- 
phcity  of  confiding  innocence,  is  doomed  by  an 
irrevocable  decree  to  become  the  prey  of  de- 
grading vice,  of  revolting  passions  ; at  once  the 
torment  and  outcast  of  society  ; and  to  close  his 
eyes  in  final  despair !”  Parents  ! will  you  pause 
for  a moment  to  realise  this  idea  ? Will  you, 
then,  reflect  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  in 
England  thousands  of  infants,  soft  and  blooming 
as  your  own,  who,  but  for  your  combined  and 
effective  interposition,  are  as  surely  destined 
to  tread  the  downward  path  of  ruin  as  if  their 
fate  had  been  announced  by  the  voice  of  pro- 
phecy ! Thus  reflecting,  can  you  refuse  to  act  ? 

A second  general  principle,  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  individual  and  unmerited  poverty, 
is,  so  to  relieve  as  not  to  weaken  the  motives  to 
economical  foresight.  This,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding rule,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  cases  of 
extreme  age,  infirmity,  and  ordinary  sickness. 
Those  of  our  fellow  creatures  who  are  left  for- 
lorn and  indigent  in  advanced  years,  with  no 
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affectionate  children  capable  of  ministering  to 
their  necessities,  are  indeed  amongst  the  truest 
objects  of  charity.  And  let  that  charity  be  li- 
berally yielded ! Still,  if  the  recipient  of  our 
bounty  has  in  the  former  periods  of  life  possessed 
the  power  of  laying  up  a store  against  the  wants 
of  a season  he  might  reasonably  anticipate,  and 
has  nevertheless  neglected  to  do  so, — to  place 
him  altogether  upon  as  advantageous  a footing 
as  that  of  his  equally  infirm  neighbour,  who  is 
now  living  upon  his  own  hardly-earned  savings, 
would  be  to  destroy  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
to  self-denying  economy  in  the  rising  generation : 
the  healthy  and  active  will  be  encouraged  to 
pass  a youth  of  careless  improvidence  by  the 
expectation  that,  if  they  should  outlive  their 
present  resources,  a similar  refuge  will  be  held 
out  to  them  at  last. 

Even  ordinary  exigencies  of  sickness  may,  and 
can,  be  frequently  provided  for  through  the 
agency  of  the  poor  themselves;  and  the  evil 
effects  that  have  resulted  from  the  endeavour  to 
take  this  branch  of  expenditure  entirely  out  of 
their  own  hands,  will  be  fully  displayed  in  a 
subsequent  essay. 

A third  important  rule  to  be  observed  in  the 
distribution  of  charity  to  the  really  necessitous 
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and  deserving,  is,  by  no  means  to  weaken  the 
desire  of  independence  ; but  if  possible,  instead 
of  mere  palliative  measures,  to  adopt  such  a 
mode  of  giving  assistance  as  shall  dry  up  the 
sources  of  indigence.  In  some  instances  it  is 
comparatively  easy,  by  a little  exertion,  to  dis- 
cover and  to  remove  the  principal  cause  of  the 
distress  which  is  presented  to  our  notice ; but 
there  is  another  class  of  cases  respecting  which 
it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule  of  action.  They  are  those  in  which  indi- 
gence is  occasioned  by  the  immorality  or  neglect 
of  relatives  and  natural  protectors.  It  appears 
hard  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  inno- 
cent should  suffer  through  the  misconduct  of  the 
guilty ; and  the  first  impulse  of  compassion  is  to 
interfere  for  the  prevention  of  all  misery  that 
proceeds  from  this  source.  Still,  if,  by  inter- 
cepting the  natural  consequences  of  vice,  we  do 
in  the  slightest  degree  weaken  the  appointed 
barriers  to  sin,  and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  giving 
rise  to  a far  greater  amount  of  evil  than  we  avert, 
Christian  benevolence  demands  that  we  should 
pause.  If,  by  relieving  one  deserted  wife,  we 
not  only  encourage  her  guilty  partner  to  persist 
in  his  sin,  but  hold  out  a temptation  which  may 
lessen  the  scruples  of  other  husbands  in  imitating 
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the  example,  can  there  be  a question  whether 
our  charity  has  not  in  this  instance  been  misap- 
plied ? But  is  such  a result  probable  ? Innu- 
merable facts  have  shown  that  it  is  nearly 
certain.  One  will  suffice  : — 

“A  man  had  a wife  and  four  children : he  was 
always  an  idle  fellow,  and  a bad  worker  ; if 
he  got  a place,  he  lost  it  again,  either  from 
gross  negligence,  the  commission  of  petty  thefts, 
or  some  fault ; and  his  family  was  chiefly  main- 
tained by  charity,  with  occasional  assistance 
from  the  parish.  The  charitable  persons  re- 
ferred to  were  at  last  persuaded  to  desist  from 
affording  them  aid  ; the  wife  applied  for  perma- 
nent relief,  and  the  husband  was  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction  for  fourteen  days.  He  has^  since 
he  came  out,  worked  regularly,  and  been  com- 
paratively  reformed.  He  now  earns  I65.  aweekT 

Poor  people  are  usually  very  sensitive  to  the 
distinctions  made  in  the  notice  of  those  who  oc- 
cupy a superior  station ; and  many  a visitor  of 
the  cottage  can  bear  witness  to  the  injurious 
effects  produced  upon  the  temper  and  morals  of 
the  sober  and  hard-working  man,  when  he  sees 
that  the  family  of  his  drunken  and  profligate 
neighbour  are,  after  all,  better  cared  for  than 
his  own. 

Similar  caution  is  necessary,  in  attempting  to 
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relieve  an  afflicted  parent  from  the  distress  he 
endures  through  the  ill-conduct  of  his  children. 
Unhappily,  examples  might  he  adduced  in 
which  a father  has  permitted  his  son  to  thieve, 
a mother  has  placed  her  daughter  in  the  path  of 
seduction,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them  a 
maintenance  in  asylums  provided  for  the  criminal 
and  the  prostitute. 

But  is  no  sympathy,  then,  to  be  extended  to 
the  innocent  victim  of  another’s  crime  ? Such 
a conclusion  would  do  violence  to  the  best  feel- 
ings of  our  nature.  The  practical  difflculty  is 
to  determine,  in  each  particular  instance,  the 
extent  and  kind  of  assistance  which  it  is  right  to 
grant. 

In  the  first  place,  this  should  never  be  such 
as  will  prove  a bounty  to  the  guilty  party,  or  re- 
lease him  from  the  relative  obligations  of  his 
situation. 

2dly  — In  the  case  of  juvenile  delinquents,  it 
ought  not  to  hold  out  any  advantage  to  the  pa- 
rents, or  place  them  in  a position  equally  desir- 
able with  that  which  they  might  have  enjoyed, 
had  their  children  been  virtuous. 

And  lastly  — It  should  tend,  where  practi- 
cable, to  extirpate  the  primary  — the  moral  — 
causes  of  the  evils  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy. 
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To  apply  the  principles  which  have  been 
established  in  the  foregoing  pages,  as  tests  in 
an  examination  into  the  respective  merits  of 
various  plans  for  the  mitigation  or  removal  of 
poverty,  they  may  be  classed  under  five  differ- 
ent heads  : — 

1.  — Such  as  provide  funds  for  the  relief  of  in- 
digence generally. 

2.  — Those  which  profess  to  assist  the  poor 
in  the  management  of  their  own  resources. 

3.  — Such  as  are  limited  to  the  alleviation  of 
distress  arising  from  special  and  individual  cir- 
cumstances. 

4.  — Such  as  aim  at  counteracting  the  out- 
ward causes  of  general  poverty,  by  multiplying 
the  resources  of  the  lower  classes. 
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5. — Those  that  attempt  to  ^dry  up  the  in- 
ternal and  moral  springs  of  physical  wretched- 
ness. 

In  all  ages  the  most  obvious,  and  therefore 
the  most  usual,  method  of  relieving  poverty,  has 
been  to  give  alms.  No  matter  how  extensive 
the  distress,  or  what  the  cause  from  which  it 
arose ; nothing  could  he  more  simple  than  to 
give  money  in  proportion  to  its  external  signs, 
and  want  must  inevitably  cease.  But  it  began 
at  last  to  be  observed,  with  surprise,  that  the 
more  liberally  alms  were  bestowed,  the  more 
the  indications  of  poverty  were  multiplied.  The 
phenomenon  seemed  unaccountable ; but  its 
existence  was  beyond  a doubt.  In  Catholic 
countries,  wherever  the  largest  provision  was 
made  for  the  poor,  there  were  found  the  most 
numerous  objects  of  squalid  misery.  In  those 
parts  of  England  in  which  the  parochial  allow- 
ance was  most  profuse,  there  infinitely  more 
wretchedness  was  found  than  in  districts  where 
it  was  sparingly  administered.  A similar  result 
is  invariable  in  those  places  where  voluntary  or 
endowed  charities  for  general  relief  abound. 

In  Salisbury,  for  example,  where  the  alms- 
houses and  other  charitable  institutions  are 
numerous  and  rich  (their  total  income  being 
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1365/.  per  annum*),  where  there  are  also  soci- 
eties for  the  gratuitous  supply,  to  a considerable 
amount,  of  clothing  and  fuel,  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  population  are  paupers. 

At  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  there  are  en- 
dowed charities  to  an  extraordinary  extent  ; yet 
there  is  no  where  a parish  more  heavily  bur- 
dened for  the  support  of  its  poor.  A similar 
instance  is  to  he  found  at  Holbeach,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. It  would  be  useless  to  multiply 
instances,  since  the  rule  is  nearly  without 
exception.  Not  only  is  there  a uniform  cor- 
respondence between  the  amount  of  money 
distributed  and  the  sum  of  necessity  to  be 
relieved,  but  this  necessity  is  constantly  on  the 
increase.  The  rapid  and  enormous  growth  of 
the  poor-rates  has  become  almost  proverbial. 

At  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
even  the  vilest  characters  are  allowed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefit  of  the  endowments,  the 
charity  estate  was  a little  out  at  elbows,  and 
the  trustees  were  positively  obliged  to  borrow 
money  to  make  their  usual  donations,  from  the 
fear  of  creating  a riot  in  the  town  if  they  did 
not.”f  At  Ely,  there  are  charities  of  which 
the  united  income  is  1200/,  a year;  but  it  has 

*■  Appendix  to  the  Poor  Law  Report. 


t Ibid. 
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become  almost  dangerous  to  administer  them, 
owing  to  the  increasing  importunity  of  dissa- 
tisfied claimants. 

On  looking  over  the  reports  of  private  socie- 
ties of  the  same  nature  as  these  endowments, 
we  are  constantly  struck  with  expressions  of 
regret  that,  notwithstanding  any  recent  addition 
to  the  funds,  they  are  still  inadequate  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  for  assistance. 

The  following  extract  may  serve  as  a general 
specimen : — “ Numerous  as  are  the  institutions 
in  this  city*  for  the  relief  of  distressed  objects, 
those  connected  with  them  have  to  lament  that, 
either  from  unusual  or  general  causes,  there  is 
a melancholy  increase  of  applicants  in  most 
departments,  and  in  none  more  than  the  one 
under  consideration.” 

The  number  of  patients  relieved  by  a lying-in 
establishment  in  Manchester,  was,  in  1830, 
three  and  a half  times  greater  than  in  1801  ; 
while  the  population  of  the  town  had  increased 
only  two  and  a half.  The  objects  of  relief  in 
“ The  Ladies’  Charity,”  in  Liverpool,  had  in- 
creased in  thirty  years  from  864  to  1714.  In 
both  these  towns  wages  had  risen,  and  fresh 

* Report  of  a Bristol  lying-in  charity. 
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sources  of  employment  were  opened  in  the 
same  period. 

To  what  cause,  then,  can  the  above  instances 
of  the  vast  increase  of  claimants  on  charity  be 
attributed,  if  not  to  the  provision  made  for 
want  ? 

But  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  con- 
nection between  charitable  relief  and  want,  is 
afforded  by  the  history  of  an  investigation  into 
the  poverty  of  Glasgow  in  1817,  given  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  before  a Parliamentary  Committee 
respecting  the  proposed  introduction  of  poor 
laws  into  Ireland.  The  town  consists  of  three 
districts  - — Glasgow,  the  Barony,  and  the  Gor- 
bals.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions  the  poor 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  receive  parochial 
assistance  ; in  the  second  a system  of  relief  had 
been  introduced  only  since  1810;  and  in  the 
third  there  was  no  compulsory  assessment  at 
all.  The  year  1817  was  a season  of  great  dis- 
tress, occasioned  by  an  extraordinary  depression 
of  trade  ; and  10,000/.  was  accordingly  raised  to 
meet  the  exigency  in  Glasgow.  This  sum  was 
to  be  distributed  in  all  those  districts,  and  was 
placed  under  the  management  of  a committee, 
who  sat  in  judgment  upon  every  individual  ap- 
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plication.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  was, 
that  in  Glasgow  Proper,  where  the  system  of 
relief  had  been  longest  in  operation,  seven  times 
as  much  money  was  required  to  alleviate  the 
existing  distress  as  in  the  Gorbals,  in  which 
parish  aid  had  never  been  granted,  although  the 
population  of  the  latter  district  was  three  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  former.  The  necessities 
of  the  Barony  proved  to  be  three  times  as  great 
as  those  of  the  Gorbals,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants being  little  more  than  double, — and  yet 
the  natural  resources  of  the  poor  in  the  Gorbals 
were  fewer  than  had  been  possessed  in  the 
Barony! 

Such  facts  as  these  have  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  thinking  men  to  the  subject,  and  the 
mystery  has  been  at  length  cleared  up. 

In  the  first  place,  wherever  a fund  is  created, 
and  the  relief  it  affords  is  held  out  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  who  ask  it,  on  the  plea  of 
poverty  merely,  the  expectation  it  gives  rise  to 
invariably  exceeds  that  which  can  be  realised  ; 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  motives 
to  industry  and  frugality  occasions  a loss 
greater  than  the  extraneous  supply  will  coun- 
terbalance. Nor  let  the  poor  be  harshly  blamed 
for  this.  Man  is  naturally  fond  of  ease,  and 
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requires  some  powerful  stimulus  to  rouse  him 
to  exertion.  If  a general  pension  fund  were 
formed  for  the  higher  classes,  upon  which  every 
individual  might  draw  who  found  his  income 
insufficient  to  satisfy  his  wants  or  his  wishes, 
which  of  us  would  practise  exactly  the  same 
self-denial  in  the  regulation  of  his  expenditure, 
or  would  employ  quite  as  strenuous  exertions 
in  attending  to  his  profession,  as  he  now  does, 
having  the  alternative  of  ruin  before  him  ? The 
founder  of  Guy’s  Hospital  left  to  trustees  a fund 
to  be  distributed  to  such  of  his  relatives  as 
should  from  time  to  time  fall  into  distress.  It 
is  stated,  that  as  long  as  the  fund  lasted  not  one 
of  the  family  was  known  to  prosper. 

The  degree  of  reliance  produced  will,  of 
course,  be  in  proportion  to  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  aid.  It  will,  therefore,  be  greatest 
with  reference  to  that  charity  which  is  enforced 
by  law.^  But  this  reliance  will  also  be  found 

* In  Scotland,  the  established  provision  for  the  poor 
originally  contemplated  the  relief  of  the  aged,  the  impo- 
tent, and  the  diseased.  Others  have,  indeed,  been  admitted 
on  the  list  of  occasional  paupers,  but  it  has  been  sparingly, 
and  even  then,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  has  shown,  not  without 
producing  bad  effects.  The  difference,  however,  between 
the  English  and  Scottish  system  is  displayed  in  a compa- 
rison of  results.  The  recipients  of  legal  charity  in  Scot- 
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in  connection  with  voluntary  charities^  public  or 
private,  to  an  extent  correspondent  to  the  con- 
fidence with  which  their  assistance  may  he 
reckoned  upon.  Accordingly,  wherever  gratui- 
tous charities  abound,  Friendly  and  Provident 
Societies  languish.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
With  one  hand  we  hold  out  a premium  for 
economy,  in  the  other  is  a bounty  upon  impro- 
vidence. We  say, — if  you  will  be  diligent 
and  careful,  we  will  secure  to  you  the  fruits  of 
your  industry ; but  if  you  prefer  self-indulgence, 
we  will  supply  your  wants.  Why  should  we 
put  by  our  earnings  to  save  the  parish?  ” was 
the  reply  of  a pauper  to  a Clergyman  who  had 
been  attempting  to  enforce  the  utility  of  savings* 
banks.  ‘^Why  should  I expose  myself  to - 
fatigue  and  danger  ?”  is  the  argument  of  the 
Sussex  fisherman  as  he  lounges  by  his  fire- 
side in  the  winter,  — the  parish  will  support 
my  family  and  pay  my  rent.” 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  1600/. 
per  annum  has  been  bequeathed  for  the  use  of 

land  are  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  whole  population, 
(Moneypenny  on  the  Scottish  Poor  Laws);  in  England 
(according  to  Marshall)  they  constitute  more  than  one- 
fourth.  The  inhabitants  of  Manchester  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  poor,  three  or  four  times  as  much  per  head 
as  is  paid  in  Glasgow. 
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the  poor.  ‘‘  A few  weeks  previous  to  the  gifts 
being  distributed,  the  people  leave  their  work 
in  search  of  them.  There  are  always  a great 
many  more  seekers  of  gifts  than  findersT  Most 
of  them,  by  leaving  their  work,  neglect  their 
families,  and  become  really  necessitous.  Even 
those  who  have  received  relief  say  afterwards, 
that  though  it  was  very  true  they  had  received 
the  gift,  yet  it  had  done  them  no  good  ; they 
had  lost  so  much  time,  and  they  had  got  into 
debt. 

Eleemosynary  charities,  voluntary  as  well  as 
Legal,  augment  the  class  of  dependent  poor,  by 
inducing  those  to  appear  to  belong  to  it  who 
are  not  really  destitute.  At  Clifton,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, a woman  demanded  and  obtained 
parochial  relief  whose  situation  was  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  as  follows  ^ Her  husband 
was  a sawyer,  earning  27^.  a week;  their 
son,  in  the  same  trade,  unmarried  and  living  at 
home,  was  likewise  in  the  weekly  receipt  of 
^Tis, ; the  daughter’s  gains  were  I5.  6c?.  The 
woman  was  a washerwoman  employing  others 
under  her,  possessed  a mangle,  and  lived  in  a 
house  which  she  rented  at  SO?,  per  annum. 


♦ Appendix  to  Poor  Law  Report. 
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In  the  same  place,  when  a subscription  was 
raised  in  1831,  to  meet  the  approach  of  cholera, 
the  name  of  a man  who  owned  a horse  and 
cart,  and  had  been  paid  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Roads  upwards  of  100^.  for  work  done, 
was  inserted  on  the  list  of  those  who  were  to 
receive  blankets  : there  were  similar  instances 
among  the  small  tradesmen. 

In  the  case  of  a voluntary  fund  for  supplying 
a weekly  allowance  of  food  to  distressed  families 
during  the  winter,  a lady,  known  to  the  writer, 
was  requested  to  furnish  a poor  woman  with  a 
recommendation  to  the  managers.  The  lady 
expressed  her  surprise,  knowing  tliat  the  hus- 
band of  the  applicant  was  coachman  in  a family 
where  he  was  paid  a guinea  a week,  and  that 
the  woman  herself  received  seven  shillings  a 
week  for  a child  she  had  at  nurse.  The  facts 
were  admitted;  but,  why  should  not  she 
have  the  ticket  as  well  as  another  ? ” 

In  another  instance  the  wife  of  a man-servant, 
who  was  receiving  between  30/.  and  40/.  yearly 
wages,  besides  various  perquisites,  lived  in  a 
house  rent-free,  and  kept  pigs,  applied  for  a 
parochial  benefaction,  consisting  of  a piece  of 
beef  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day.  When  remonstrated 
with  by  her  husband’s  employer  on  thus  placing 
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herself  in  the  humiliating  situation  of  a pauper, 
she  replied  that  she  had  been  put  on  the  parish 
charity  list  formerly  when  in  distress,  and  that 
she  did  not  choose  to  be  taken  off,  lest  she 
should  ever  come  to  want  again ; adding  (and 
no  doubt  with  truth),  that  she  had  seen  many 
amongst  the  applicants,  who  inhabited  houses 
of  their  own  and  had  money  at  interest.'*'  And 
yet  these  gifts  may  occasionally  fall  upon  de- 
serving objects.  They  may  and  do.  But  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  the  idle  and 
and  importunate.  It  requires,”  says  the 
Reporter  of  the  Cheltenham  District  Society, 

some  reflection  and  no  little  experience  to 
arrive  at  the  conviction  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  most  ragged  and  squalid  persons  are 
the  least  worthy  of  our  assistance,  and  that 
there  is  less  actual  necessity  and  want  in  most 
of  the  houses  which  are  disgraced  by  unclean- 
liness and  discomfort,  than  may  be  found  in 

* The  donation  alluded  to,  was  an  ancient  gift  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  to  continue  “ as  long  as  the  winds 
should  blow  or  waters  rain.”  It  may  be  hoped  that  long 
before  the  period  anticipated  by  the  benevolent  donor, 
the  current  of  public  opinion  will  have  diverted  all  such 
pernicious  charities  into  a new  channel.  Let  not  the  in- 
experience of  the  present  age  attempt  to  fetter  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a future  and  more  enlightened  era. 
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dwellings  distinguished  by  cleanliness  and  ap- 
parent respectability.”^ 

Will  investigation  supply  the  deficiency  ? Not 
where  there  is  a premium  upon  deceit.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  at  the  real  character  of 
persons  in  apparent  distress,  even  after  the 
most  careful  investigation,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  fact.  A Quaker  lady,  well 
acquainted  with  the  deceptions  often  practised 
to  extort  charity,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
distribution  of  prepared  rice  in  one  of  the 
poorest  districts  of  Bristol,  previous  to  the  ex- 
pected visit  of  the  cholera.  Among  the  appli- 
cants for  this  relief  was  a woman  of  decent 
appearance,  who  represented  herself  to  be  in 
great  distress,  in  consequence  of  being  aban- 
doned by  her  husband.  The  lady  called  often 
at  her  lodgings,  made  inquiries,  saw  her  fre- 
quently; and  at  length,  was  so  far  satisfied  as 
to  give  her  assistance  to  redeem  things  from 
pawn,  and  to  purchase  a basket  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  to  retail  in  the  streets  for  the  support 
of  her  family.  The  circumstance  which  most 
strongly  recommended  her  to  the  lady  was  her 
anxiety  to  get  her  children  out  to  service,  in 
which  she  at  length  succeeded ; and  two  or 


* Report  for  1829. 
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tliree  got  places  in  the  houses  of  inferior  trades- 
men. Complaints  of  distress  were,  however, 
continued  ; but  in  spite  of  this,  the  lady  re- 
marked that  the  woman  herself,  and  the  chil- 
dren remaining  at  home,  appeared  to  he  healthy 
and  well  fed.  She  felt  convinced  that  there 
was  something  wrong ; yet,  after  more  than 
twelve  months’  observation  and  inquiry,  she 
could  not  penetrate  the  mystery.  At  length 
it  was  explained.  Two  of  the  daughters  were 
committed  to  prison  on  the  charge  of  robbing 
their  masters,  and  the  woman  also  as  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  stolen  goods.  They  were  convicted 
and  transported ; and  it  was  found  that  instead 
of  being  abandoned  by  her  husband,  she  had 
left  him  ; that  he  was  a tailor  at  Bath,  and  an 
industrious  and  respectable  man. 

But  the  strongest  possible  proof  is,  perhaps, 
afforded  by  the  experience  of  Friendly  Societies. 
These  institutions  are  generally  under  severe 
rules,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  visitors  to 
detect  deception.  Instant  expulsion  is  the 
consequence  of  discovery.  When  a man  is  in 
the  receipt  of  the  sick  allowance,  he  is  subjected 
to  daily  visits,  and  to  strict  regulations  as  to 
the  hours  of  leaving  the  house.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  those  who  work  at  in-door 
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trades  constantly  practise  imposition,  keeping 
their  doors  shut,  hiding  their  work,  &c.  ; so 
that  members  of  this  class  contrive  to  obtain 
twice  as  much  relief  as  others. 

Nor  are  the  observations,  however  close  and 
judicious,  of  the  known  agents  of  eleemosynary 
distribution,  more  likely  to  attain  the  end  in 
view.  It  is  a very  common  practice  for  appli- 
cants who  expect  investigation  to  hire  two 
lodgings ; in  the  one  of  which  they  live  comfort- 
ably, surrounded  by  the  furniture  they  have  beg- 
ged from  different  persons,  while  the  other  pre- 
sents to  the  compassionate  visitor  the  spectacle 
of  bare  walls  and  floor.  Some  fellow-lodger  is 
often  engaged  as  an  accomplice  to  speak  for 

the  poor  creature.” 

A young  woman  applied  by  note  to  the  Hev. 
Mr.  Stone,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields, 
entreating  him  to  come  and  save  her  from  star- 
vation, as  she  was  just  confined  with  her  fourth 
child,  and  had  not  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
benevolent  rector  called  upon  her  in  conse- 
quence ; and  her  story  being  substantiated  by 
the  testimony  of  a fellow-lodger,  he  provided  a 
nurse,  supplied  her  and  her  husband  with  cha- 
rity tickets  for  food  and  fuel,  and  repeatedly 
gave  them  money,  in  some  instances  as  much  as 
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two  shillings  at  a time  ; visiting  them  personally 
every  day^  and  sometimes  twice.  Yet  he  after- 
wards discovered  that  the  husband  had  not  long 
before  been  in  the  regular  receipt  of  thirty 
shillings  a-week  for  several  years,  and  that  most 
of  the  money  given  by  Mr.  Stone  was  spent  by 
the  man  in  mutton-chops  and  ale  ! — Where  is 
the  wisdom  of  thus  dispensing  charity  at  hap- 
hazard ? 

Funds  for  general  relief  aggravate  the  causes 
of  poverty,  by  infringing  upon  several  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  social  economy.  They 
tend  to  increase  population  without  increasing 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Some  persons  have, 
indeed,  doubted  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of 
social  institutions  to  add  to  or  lessen  the  tempt- 
ation to  premature  marriages  ; but  the  expe- 
rience of  various  countries  confirms  the  assertion. 
In  France,  during  the  period  in  which  married 
men  were  exempted  from  the  conscription,  early 
marriages  were  very  frequent.  At  present,  it 
is  usual  for  peasants  to  wait  till  the  age  of  thirty 
or  upwards,  before  they  marry;  the  laws  of 
France  facilitate  their  acquisition  of  land ; and 
having  no  prospect  that  their  children  will  be 
maintained  by  the  state,  they  commonly  defer 
marriage  until  their  savings  enable  them  to  pur- 
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chase  a house  and  small  plot  of  ground.  It  is 
also  a well-known  fact,  that  in  those  districts  of 
England  where  parochial  allowance  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  children,  labourers  have 
married  with  the  express  intention  of  bringing 
their  families  on  the  parish.^  The  natural  law 
which,  through  an  appeal  to  individual  interest, 
restricts  the  multiplication  of  feeders  within  the 
limits  of  the  provision  for  their  subsistence,  is 
thus  virtually  abrogated.  This  is  an  evil  which 
the  most  unbounded  alms-giving  cannot  remedy; 
for  alms-giving  does  not  create  food,  it  only 
transfers  it.  Now,  that  the  same  effect  may  in 
a minor  degree  be  produced  by  voluntary  cha- 
rity, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  a married 
person  with  a large  family  is  almost  always  re- 
garded by  the  distributors  of  charitable  funds  as 
a fitter  object  of  assistance  than  the  single  ; and 
is  generally  preferred  by  benevolent  individuals, 

* It  must  be  stated,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion, that  the  actual  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  entire 
population,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  less  in  the 
agricultural  counties  (where  the  abuse  of  the  Poor  Laws 
is  greatest)  than  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. But,  then,  it  has  been  greater  in  relation  to  the 
means  of  subsistence,  the  progressive  development  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  resources  having  provided 
profitable  employment  for  a continually  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  entire  community. 
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in  case  of  any  conflicting  applications  for  em- 
ployment. 

Eleemosynary  gifts  operate  in  various  ways 
to  depress  wages,  and  thus  to  augment  and 
diffuse  indigence.  They  do  so,  in  the  first 
place,  by  occasioning  a local  accumulation  of 
labourers.  Wherever  endowments  for  the  poor 
abound,  numerous  instances  occur  of  persons 
settling  in  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
in  the  distribution.  In  Dunstable,  Newbury, 
Holbeach,  and  other  places,  where  there  are 
large  donations  for  clothing  poor  children,  main- 
taining the  aged  and  impotent,  furnishing  bread 
and  fuel  gratis,  &c.,  the  inhabitants  complain 
bitterly  of  the  great  influx  of  poor  from  the 
neighbouring  districts.^ 

Mr.  Stone  declares  that  the  only  class  of 
persons  really  benefited  by  the  innumerable 
charities  in  Spitalfields  are  the  lodging-house 
keepers,  who  are  enabled  to  raise  their  rents, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  the  multitudes  at- 
tracted to  the  spot. 

* “ Some  years  ago,”  says  Mr.  Gregory,  treasurer  of 
Spitalfields,  “ we  received  a large  donation  from  the  Go- 
vernment, and  I do  not  believe  that  the  parish  jias  got  the 
better  of  it  to  this  day,  for  it  made  paupers,  and  attracted 
nds  from  all  parts.” 
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The  author  has  frequently  been  told  by  kind- 
hearted  poor  people,  that  they  have  recom- 
mended their  friends  to  come  and  live  in  this 
nice  good  parish,  where  the  rich  people  do  so 
much  for  them.” 

Alms-giving  lessens,  of  course,  the  pecuniary 
means  of  those  who  pay  for  labour.  The  more 
money  is  gratuitously  bestowed,  the  less  will 
remain  to  remunerate  honest  exertion.  Where 
the  poor-rates  press  heavily  upon  the  middle 
classes,  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  are  com- 
pelled to  diminish  either  the  rate  of  wages  they 
pay,  or  the  number  of  persons  in  their  employ. 
If  I give  a shilling  to  a beggar,  I have  no 
longer  that  shilling  to  expend  in  purchasing  the 
fruits  of  industry.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow, 
that  money  should  never  be  bestowed  without  an 
equivalent  received ; but  that  it  should  not  be 
so  bestowed  as  to  occasion  a continually  increas- 
ing demand  on  the  resources  of  the  opulent. 

Funds  for  the  relief  of  large  bodies  of  men, 
often  tend  to  induce  persons  in  a declining 
trade  to  continue  it.  This  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  the  consequence  of  extensive  sub- 
scriptions for  distressed  manufacturers.  If, 
indeed,  the  cause  of  the  depression  be  merely 
temporary,  a liberal  subscription  may  offer 
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the  fittest  remedy  for  present  want.  Let  the 
sufferers  he  sheltered  till  the  storm  is  passed 
over.  The  sudden  distress  occasioned  by  the 
panic  of  1826^  and  the  visitation  of  cholera,  are 
examples  of  such  an  emergency.  Yet,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  the  utmost  precaution  will 
not  entirely  preclude  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  alms-giving.  In  1826  no  less  that  22,000/., 
raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  was  distributed 
to  the  reduced  manufacturers  of  Paisley  and  its 
vicinity  ; and,  of  this  sum,  a large  portion  has 
since  been  discovered  to  have  been  expended  in 
drink 

If  the  necessities  of  a manufacturing  body  arise 
from  a permanent  change  in  the  direction  of 
trade,  to  attempt  to  support  them  in  the  same 
line  of  occupation  is  only  to  persuade  men  to 
cling  to  a falling  prop.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
an  intelligent  witness,  that  the  unprofitable 
branches  of  hand-loom  weaving  would  have  been 
abandoned  long  before  now,  had  not  the  work- 
men engaged  in  it  been  able  to  eke  out  a scanty 
maintenance  by  the  assistance  of  the  poor  rates, 
and  thus  been  deprived  of  the  motive  to  seek 
other  means  of  gaining  a livelihood.  The  natu- 

* Mr.  Campbell’s  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Select  Committee  on  Drunkenness. 
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ral  advantages  possessed  by  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  in  the  command  of  iron  and 
coal,  has  tended  to  draw  the  silk  manufacture 
from  London  to  Manchester.  Why  did  not  the 
manufacturing  population  follow  in  its  track  ? 
Because  the  conditions  of  parochial  assistance, 
the  repeated  contributions  of  the  rich,  and  the 
standing  societies  for  the  relief  of  distress,  in- 
duced a superabundance  of  weavers  to  remain 
in  Spitalfields. 

General  charities,  also,  reduce  wages  by  en- 
abling the  man,  who  is  partially  supported  by 
them,  to  work  at  a lower  rate  than  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  can  afford  to  do.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  the  effect  of  this  competition 
between  the  semi-pauper  and  the  working  man 
who  has  nothing  but  his  own  resources  to  look 
to,  has  been  to  drive  the  latter  to  despair.  He 
will  not  lean  on  parish  bounty,  and  therefore 
he  cannot  offer  his  labour  for  less  than  will 
maintain  him.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  regu- 
lar participant  in  voluntary  charities  is  placed 
on  a similar  vantage-ground  to  that  which  the 
pauper  enjoys.  If  his  food  or  clothing  are  sup- 
plied gratis,  he  may  be  content  to  abate  so  much 
of  his  wages  as  he  would  otherwise  have  paid 
for  those  articles ; while  his  neighbour,  who  re- 
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ceives  no  such  aid,  is  forced  either  to  accept  of 
the  same  miserable  remuneration,  or  is  thrown 
altogether  out  of  work.  The  more  extensive 
the  eleemosynary  distribution,  the  lower  the 
minimum  of  wages  will  sink. 

The  expectation  of  gratuitous  support  con- 
tributes to  multiply  all  the  moral  sources  of  in- 
digence. No  feature  in  the  whole  case  is  half 
so  strong,  or  half  so  important,  as  this. 

Can  it  he  necessary  in  the  present  day  to  ad- 
duce formal  proof  that  idleness,  imposture,  dis- 
content, drunkenness,  and  the  destruction  of 
natural  affection,  have  been  the  abundant  har- 
vest of  our  legal  charity  ? No  ; for  it  is  a truth 
emblazoned  on  every  page  of  the  records  of 
pauperism. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  30/.  out  of  every  100/. 
of  the  money  given  as  out-door  relief,  is  spent 
in  the  gin-shop  during  the  same  day.^  At 
other  places,  half,  at  least,  of  the  casual  relief 
given  to  the  poor  is  expended  within  a very 
short  time  in  gin-shops ; and  in  a very  pau- 
perized district  those  poor  people  who,  with 
scanty  means,  contrive  to  keep  up  a decent  ap- 

* Evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Drunkenness. 
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pearance,  complain  that  the  drunken  and  the 
dissolute  are  assisted  in  preference  to  them.^ 

The  relief  also  given  in  workhouses,  while  it 
has  hitherto  formed  part  of  a system  which  has 
been  extolled  as  the  triumph  of  British  hu- 
manity, must  not  be  passed  wholly  unnoticed. 
Nearly  all  the  workhouses  in  large  towns  are 
the  refuge  of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  who,  hold- 
ing unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  asylum,  are  the  ready  instructors 
of  the  young  in  every  iniquitous  practice.  The 
diet  is,  almost  universally,  much  better  than 
that  which  the  independent  labourer  can  pro- 
cure. Little  or  no  work  is  required,  and  the 
pauper  is  always  sure  of  a hot  meal  without  the 
trouble  of  cooking  it.  The  result  is,  that  per- 
sons who  come  into  the  house  in  consequence 
of  sickness  or  accident,  soon  become  anxious  to 
remain  there,  and  express  their  regret  that  they 
had  not  entered  it  sooner,  f The  children, 

* It  is  a notorious  fact,  that  the  pay  of  the  Chelsea 
pensioners  is  for  the  most  part  expended  in  drunkenness 
and  profligacy,  within  a week  or  two  after  it  is  received. 
And,  generally,  towns  where  pensions  are  paid  are  made 
to  feel  that  the  day  of  quarterly  payment  is  come  round, 
by  the  riotous  behaviour  of  those  who  are  arrived  to 
receive  their  pay,  and  are  squandering  it  on  spirits. 

f Poor  Law  Report,  Appendix. 
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bred  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  almost  in- 
variably turn  out  bad  characters.  They  find 
the  active  industry  and  hard  fare  of  the  working 
classes  an  intolerable  hardship ; and  often,  when 
placed  out  at  service,  conduct  themselves  ill  for 
the  purpose  of  being  taken  back  again  to  the 
workhouse. 

The  desire  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  these 
asylums  with  every  indulgence  may  indeed  have 
proceeded  from  kindly  motives  ; but,  it  is  clear 
that,  unless  the  rule  adopted  be  that  of  exacting 
greater  privations  and  more  severe  labour  from 
the  able-bodied  pauper,  than  those  to  which  the 
independent  poor  man  is  subjected,  the  conse- 
quences must  be  most  demoralizing. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  by  some  whether  it  is 
possible  that  voluntary  charities  should  be  attend- 
ed with  corresponding  results.  Let  experience 
decide.  “ Instances  could  be  adduced  in  this 
town,”  says  theReporter  of  the  Cheltenham  Visit- 
ing Society,  ‘‘  of  persons  who  were  once  active 
and  laborious  in  the  support  of  their  families, 
but  who  are  now  just  the  reverse  ; and  their 
change  can  be  traced  to  an  injudicious  exer- 
cise of  liberality  in  a season  of  distress,  and 
to  the  pernicious  custom  of  sending  them 
round  from  door  to  door  with  begging  peti- 
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tions.”  Many  examples  occur  of  undeserving 
persons  who  subsist  upon  the  money  obtained 
by  various  false  pretences  from  different  chari- 
table institutions,  while  the  principle  of  honesty 
and  self-reliance  in  the  independent  poor  is  in- 
evitably weakened  by  the  preference  shown  to 
their  profligate  neighbours.  Oh  Ma’am,”  said 
a respectable  poor  woman  to  a district  visitor ^ 
I wish  the  ladies  knew  as  much  about  the 
people  they  help  as  we  do.  They  would  see 
then  it  is  not  those  who  want  most  that  get 
it.”  In  a neighbourhood  where  eleemosynary 
charity  is  lavishly  bestowed,  it  has  been  stated 
that  about  Christmas,  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  largest  and  most  numerous  donations 
are  made,  the  greatest  change  imaginable  is  ob- 
servable in  the  poorer  class  of  the  population. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying,  that  at  this 
time  of  the  year  silk  dresses  give  place  to  rags 
or  very  homely  apparel.^ 

In  situations  where  there  is  little  extraneous 
aid  to  rely  on,  the  poor  are  generally  disposed 
to  assist  and  comfort  one  another  in  trouble. 
But  the  case  is  wofully  reversed,  wherever  a 
miscalled  and  ostentatious  beneflcence  has  step- 
ped in  to  supersede  the  oflice  of  native  sympa- 

Poor  Law  Report,  Appendix, 
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thy.  One  must  have  taken  part  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  a fund  for  general  relief,  to  be  able  to 
imagine  the  discontents,  the  heartburnings,  the 
little  quarrels  and  revilings  to  which  the  distri- 
bution never  fails  to  give  birth. 

The  most  valuable  quality  of  true  charity  — 
the  harmony,  the  moral  sweetness,  the  charm 
that  unites  rich  and  poor  in  reciprocal  bonds  of 
gratitude  and  love — is  entirely  neutralized  by 
the  operations  of  an  organized  society.  There 
is  no  contact  between  the  giver  and  the  receiver ; 
gratitude  becomes  a mere  abstract  notion.  To 
whom  should  he  be  grateful  ? The  society  felt 
no  concern  for  him  individually  ; as  to  the  agent 
of  distribution,  the  money  was  not  his,  and  it 
cost  him  no  sacrifice  to  bestow  it.  The  funds 
were  raised  for  the  poor,  and  each  recipient  has 
as  good  a right  to  a share  in  them  as  any  body 
else. 

It  may  now  be  desirable  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  specific  charities  to  which  the  preceding 
objections  are  applicable  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  list  will  perhaps  startle  many  bene- 
volent persons,  but  its  correctness  shall  be 
borne  out  by  evidence. 

The  indiscriminate  distribution  of  pecuniary 
relief  is  now  very  commonly  condemned ; but 
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soup-shops,  gratuitous  clothing  societies,  loans 
of  blankets,  tickets  upon  tradespeople  for  bread 
and  coals,  &:c.,  are  not  usually  considered  liable 
to  the  same  abuse.  Many  facts,  however,  show 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  It  once  occur- 
red to  a gentleman  who  was  engaged  in  serving 
out  charity  soup  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Dub- 
lin, to  ask  some  of  the  applicants  whether  they 
had  tasted  spirits  that  day;  when  eighteen  out 
of  the  first  twenty  acknowledged  that  they  had 
bought  and  drunk  drams  the  very  same  morn- 
ing, the  price  of  which  would  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  soup.  Of  160 
straw  beds  which  were  given  out  in  the  same 
district,  as  a preparation  against  the  approaching 
cholera,  forty  were  discovered  to  have  been  sold 
for  whiskey  before  evening.*  In  one  town, 
where  there  is  an  annual  donation  of  bread  at 
the  church,  the  writer  has  observed,  for  some 
days  previous  to  the  distribution,  crowds  of 
women  who  have  taken  pains  to  make  them- 
selves look  as  ragged  and  wretched  as  possible, 
going  about  from  house  to  house  begging  for 
recommendations;  sometimes  standing  in  groups 
round  a single  mansion  quarrelling  with  one 

* Evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Drunkenness. 
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another,  or  boasting  of  the  number  of  tickets 
which  had  been  collected  by  one  individual. 
And  this  loss  of  time,  of  temper,  of  indepen- 
dent and  industrious  habits,  is  incurred  for 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a sevenpenny  loaf! 
Nor  are  the  poor  themselves  the  only  sufferers 
from  this  species  of  charity.  When  the  soup- 
house  is  opened  in  Spitalfields  complaints  are 
made  by  the  neighbouring  butchers  of  the  divi- 
sion of  business,  and  of  the  injury  done  them  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  customers  who  before 
would,  and  did,  pay  for  the  meat.  The  assist- 
ant overseer  of  another  parish  says,  Our  gift 
coals  are  about  40  chaldrons  in  the  year,  which 
are  distributed  in  December,  January,  and  Fe- 
bruary, to  persons  resident  in  the  parish.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  business  of  the  small  dealers 
was  at  a complete  stand-still ; and  they  com- 
plained that  they  had  lost  the  best  portion  of 
their  ready-money  customers.”  Similar  evils 
are  produced,  with  very  little  modification,  by 
the  practice  of  selling  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  poor  at  reduced  cost.  The  Spitalfields 
Association  undertakes  to  relieve  distressed  ob- 
jects, by  giving  them  tickets  on  certain  trades- 
men for  coals,  bread,  and  potatoes,  the  parties 
benefited  paying  half  price.  This  institution, 
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also,  is  complained  of  by  the  smaller  tradesmen, 
who  ordinarily  supply  the  poor,  and  who  say, 
“ that  it  deprives  them  of  actual  money  cus- 
tomers, and  that  the  profit  of  the  commodities 
dispensed  by  the  charity  is  diverted  from 
themselves  to  a few,  and  those  often  wealthier 
tradespeople,  with  whom  the  poor  themselves 
do  not  generally  deal.  ” 

There  are  clothing  societies  at  Clapham,  Ox- 
ford, and  other  places,  in  which  the  poor  receive 
tickets  to  the  value  (at  Clapham)  of  three 
shillings,  and  are  expected  on  the  day  of  sale  to 
add  three  shillings  more  themselves,  thus  obtain- 
ing six  shillings’  worth  of  goods  at  half  price. 
But  they  commonly  importune  the  original  donor 
for  the  remaining  money,  alleging  that  they 
shall  not  otherwise  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  ticket  at  all. 

At  a charitable  repository  in  Clifton,  where 
clothing  for  the  poor  was  sold  at  cost  price,  it 
was  discovered  that  many  persons  bought  the 
articles  in  question  in  order  to  dispose  of  them 
again  at  a profit. 

The  indiscriminate  loan  of  blankets  is  fraught 
with  the  additional  evil  of  affording  a direct 
encouragement  to  dishonesty.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  experienced  individuals,  that  about 
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two-thirds  of  the  blankets  thus  furnished  com- 
monly find  their  way  to  the  pawnbrokers’  shops, 
where  they  are  pledged  for  the  means  to  pro- 
cure gin. 

At  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  during 
several  successive  years,  a stock  of  coals  was 
laid  in  for  the  winter,  to  be  retailed  to  the  poor 
at  half  price.  The  distribution  attracted  crowds 
of  vagrants  to  the  spot.  Many  persons  applied 
for  the  charity  who  were  knowm  to  be  workmen 
in  full  employment,  and  earning  high  wages,  — 
the  money  thus  saved  went  to  the  public-house 
or  gin-shop.  Great  discontent  was  produced; 
and  at  last  the  people  refused  to  buy  the  coals 
at  all,  unless  they  were  carried  home  for  them ! 

Blankets  were  lent  at  the  same  time  ; these 
were  generally  pawned.  One  lady  and  gentle- 
man took  much  pains  to  inquire  into  the  cases 
of  alleged  distress,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
confine  the  benefits  of  the  charity  to  such  as 
were  suitable  objects.  But  all  investigation 
proved  illusory ; the  worst  characters  were  the 
most  plausible  and  importunate  ; the  deserving 
kept  in  the  back  ground ; and,  finally,  the  plan 
was  relinquished,  on  account  of  the  mischief  it 
occasioned. 

In  the  meantime,  about  400/.  had  been  spent 
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in  this  manner  each  winter,  many  gentlemen 
having  laid  down  their  twenty  or  thirty  guineas 
at  once.  Nearly  3000/.  was  expended  in  a 
similar  way,  at  Clifton,  in  one  year;  and  8000/. 
is  reckoned  as  the  lowest  annual  expenditure  of 
the  various  associations  for  supplying  food, 
clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  to  the  poor  of  Spital- 
fields.  What  an  immense  amount  of  real  good 
might  have  been  secured  by  the  same  sums, 
more  judiciously  bestowed ! 

The  systematic  distribution  of  necessaries  by 
private  individuals  must,  it  is  feared,  come 
under  a similar  condemnation  to  that  which  is 
merited  by  public  charities  of  the  same  kind. 
As  far  as  the  former  are  regular  and  indiscrimi- 
nate, they  excite  the  same  overweening  expec- 
tations, and  lead  to  the  same  pernicious  results. 

Lord  Cholmondeley,  when  he  succeeded  to  his 
property  at  Houghton,  with  the  most  benevo- 
lent intentions  ordered  an  annual  donation  of 
blankets,  beef,  &c.,  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  manifested  the 
intention  of  having  them,  in  general,  well  taken 
care  of.  The  parish,  in  consequence,  was 
reckoned  a good  one,  and  many  persons 
became  parishioners,  in  order  to  be  partakers 
of  Lord  Cholmondeley ’s  liberality.  The 
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population  has  received  so  great  an  increment 
from  this  cause,  that  there  are  actually  ninety 
able-bodied  labourers  to  every  hundred  acres  in 
the  parish.” 

The  member  of  parliament  for  C sends 

his  agent  a sum  of  money,  every  year,  to  he 
divided  amongst  the  poor  of  the  borough  which 
he  represents.  All  cannot  partake  of  it,  and 
the  largest  share  usually  falls  to  the  most  cla- 
morous and  importunate,  or  to  those  who  have 
already  the  advantage  of  possessing  many  ‘^kind 
friends”  among  the  rich. 

A benevolent  lady,  at  Bath,  was  formerly  in 
the  habit  of  making  liberal  donations  of  meat 
and  other  necessaries  at  Christmas,  but  has 
been  induced  to  give  up  the  plan,  by  observing 
the  vast  amount  of  discontent  and  jealousy 
which  it  created.  At  a village  in  Glouces- 
tershire, a wealthy  resident  family  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  away  a great  deal  to  the  poor 
of  the  village.  A sensible  woman,  who  is  the 
agent  of  their  bounty,  informed  a friend  of  the 
writer’s,  that  the  working  people  seldom  think 
of  providing  clothes  for  their  children,  comforts 
in  sickness,  &c. ; but  send  up  to  the  great 
house”  on  every  emergency,  and  feel  very  little 
gratitude  for  what  they  get. 

* Appendix  to  Poor  Law  Reports. 
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Many  kind-hearted  persons,  in  their  desire 
to  befriend  their  poorer  neighbours,  pursue  a 
system  which,  besides  its  general  tendency  to  in- 
crease indigence,  is  even  more  directly  destruc- 
tive of  the  principles  of  integrity  and  self-reli- 
ance ; — that  of  habitually  forbearing  to  require 
the  punctual  repayment  of  loans,  or  of  allowing 
their  dependents  to  postpone  to  an  indefinite 
period  the  discharge  of  rent  and  other  dues. 
An  Irish  clergyman  who  had  been  labouring 
by  various  means  to  cultivate  moral  and  pru- 
dential habits  among  his  parishioners,  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  plan  of  a Loan-fund 
which  he  had  established  for  their  benefit, 
owing  to  the  injudicious  kindness  of  some 
gentlemen  who  were  associated  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  who  neutralized  all  the  proposed 
advantages  of  the  institution  by  refusing  to 
insist  upon  the  regular  return  of  the  money 
advanced.  I could  not,”  he  said,  “ consent  to 
see  the  fund  wasted  in  the  promotion  of 
dishonesty,  which  I had  designed  to  econo- 
mize  for  the  encouragement  of  virtuous 
industry.” 

The  tenants  resident  on  the  extensive  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  S.  are  treated  with  the 
utmost  consideration  and  generosity  by  the 
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estimable  proprietor ; but  the  payment  of  the 
rent  of  their  cottages  is  strictly  enforced  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  result  is, 
that  having  no  expectation  of  obtaining  a 
remission,  the  necessary  sum  is  alwaj^s  pro- 
vided; and  thus  all  the  misery  occasioned  by 
long  arrears  is  avoided.  The  general  habits  of 
the  lower  class  of  this  nobleman’s  tenantry  are 
those  of  superior  foresight,  economy,  and  com- 
fort, although  their  wages  do  not  exceed  those 
of  other  agricultural  labourers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. One  of  these,  a poor  woman, 
whose  husband  had  been  confined  with  a long 
illness,  on  being  questioned  whether  they  had 
not  been  obliged  to  incur  heavy  debts  in  con- 
sequence, replied  by  desiring  the  inquirer  to 
ask  at  the  shop ; and,  showing  the  notice  she 
had  just  received  for  the  payment  of  her  rent, 
added,  No,  no ; we  have  had  little  enough  to 
to  live  on  of  late,  but,  thank  Heaven,  I always 
“ manage  to  pay  my  road ; better  pinch  a little 
**  for  a time  than  get  into  debt.”  Contrast 
this  anecdote  with  those  which  may  be  furnished 
by  many  a wealthy  and  charitable  suburban 
parish,  where  the  working  classes  habitually 
live  up  to,  and  even  beyond,  their  weekly 
income,  without  making  any  provision  for  the 
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rent  of  the  miserable  apartments  which  they 
occupy  ; and  when  the  patience  of  the  lodging- 
house  keeper  is  exhausted,  are  reduced  either 
to  pawn  their  goods  or  suffer  them  to  be  seized, 
and  then  go  round  to  benevolent  persons,  with 
their  tale  of  distress,  to  collect  money  for  the 
re-purchase  of  bedding  and  clothing.  In  many 
places  this  practice  is  systematically  followed. 

It  has  lately  been  a fashionable  way  of  exer- 
cising charity  to  work  for  the  poor ; either  by 
making  up  clothes  for  their  use,  as  in  “ Dorcas 
Societies,”  or,  manufacturing  articles  for  sale 
at  fancy  bazaars.  The  first  of  these  plans 
certainly  involves  an  error  respecting  the  right 
distribution  of  employment  in  society.  The 
higher  orders  are  in  possession  of  wealth, 
knowledge,  cultivated  intellect ; the  sole  inhe- 
ritance of  the  poor  is  the  labour  of  their  hands. 
Will  not  the  rich  and  well  educated  then  better 
fulfil  the  responsibilities  of  their  station  by 
devoting  their  own  peculiar  talents  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  humbler  brethren,  and  paying  the 
latter  for  performing  the  required  work 

* It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  mention  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  these  Societies,  which  has  been  founded 
on  the  commendation  given  to  the  practice  of  Dorcas  in 
Scripture.  Though  the  duty  of  Christian  benevolence  is 
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If,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  give  clothing  to  the  poor,  more 
good  would  be  done  by  setting  apart  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  fund  raised  for  that  purpose 
to  pay  necessitous  persons  for  making  up  the 
articles  wanted,  than  could  be  effected  by  a more 
extended  distribution.  There  is  a large  class 
of  infirm  and  indigent  women,  whose  principal 
complaint  is  want  of  work  ; and  yet  we  take  the 
work  out  of  their  hands ! A better  plan  is 
adopted  by  a society  at  Bath,  which  supplies 
several  aged  women  with  needle-w'ork  during 
the  winter,  for  which  they  are  paid  eighteen 
pence  a week  ; the  goods  are  afterwards  disposed 
of  at  three  fourths  of  prime  eost.^  The  system 
is  essentially  defective  ; but  the  judicious  con- 
ductress declares  that  the  first  part  of  it  is  the 
only  one  that  yields  her  any  satisfaction. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  fancy  fairs,  as 
a common  expedient  for  collecting  money.  The 

always  the  same,  the  mode  of  its  operation  must  vary 
with  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

* Perhaps  the  very  worst  plan  upon  which  a Dorcas 
Society  was  ever  constituted,  is  that  of  making  the  poor 
pay  individually  for  the  articles  received,  what  each  is  sup- 
posed able  to  afford.  It  evidently  opens  a door  to  endless 
impositions  and  jealousies.  Yet  this  has  been  imagined 
a step  towards  the  promotion  of  independence  ! 
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young  women,  who  are  partially  thrown  out  of 
work  by  these  means,  chiefly  belong  to  a class 
which  possesses  peculiar  claims  on  our  compas- 
sion ; and,  that  they  are  thus  deprived  of  em- 
ployment, has  been  substantiated  by  concurrent 
testimonies  from  towns  in  which  bazaars  have 
been  particularly  frequent.  Another  mode  of 
assisting  the  poor,  which  is  very  generally  ap- 
proved, is  by  lending  boxes  of  linen  to  women 
during  their  conflnement,  the  loan  being  gene- 
rally followed  by  a donation  of  money,  or  a 
present  of  infant’s  clothes  when  the  box  is  re- 
turned. This  charity  finds  a powerful  advocate 
in  the  heart  of  every  sympathizing  female  ; and, 
if  there  were  no  better  means  of  providing  for 
their  suffering  sisters  in  the  hour  of  nature’s 
anguish,  it  would  be  deservedly  supported. 
But  the  evils  of  the  system,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, are  unquestionable.  ‘‘Its  effects,”  says 
an  experienced  observer^,  “have  been  to  para- 
“ lyze  provident  habits  ; it  has  tended  to  make 
“ these  females  calculate  upon  it,  and  to  neglect 
“ making  due  provision  for  an  event  which  they 
“ must  have  sufficiently  foreseen.”  Instances 
have  occurred  in  which  a husband  has  left  his 


* The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone. 
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wife  just  about  the  time  of  her  lying-in,  know- 
ing that  in  her  deserted  condition  she  would 
be  better  taken  care  of  than  if  he  were  to  re- 
main at  home. 

The  writer  inquired  of  a lady,  who  has  had 
much  experience  amongst  the  poor  of  a large 
city,  what  was  the  description  of  persons  who 
generally  received  the  benefit  of  these  institu- 
tions. ‘‘They  are  usually,’’  she  replied,  “ the 
“ worst  and  the  most  improvident,  and  they  be- 
“ come  in  consequence  worse  and  more  im- 
“ provident  still.” 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  for  every  poor  neighbour,  on  occa- 
sion of  a lying-in,  to  make  a small  present  to  the 
sick  woman,  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  for 
her  to  incur  any  extra  expense  beyond  that  of 
paying  the  midwife,  a charge  which  was  always 
defrayed  by  the  parties  immediately  concerned. 
This  practice  cherished  kindly  feelings,  and  pro- 
duced no  injurious  sense  of  dependence,  since 
the  obligation  was  invariably  returned  in  time 
of  need.  Where  lying-in  charities  have  dried  up 
this  source  of  assistance,  as  well  as  that  which 
is  connected  with  individual  prudence,  “ the 
“ unavoidable  disappointment  in  many  cases  of 
“ the  expectations  they  held  out  has  often  re- 
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**  duced  poor  women  to  the  most  cruel  extre- 
mities.”* 

Even  institutions  for  affording  medical  aid 
gratis,  under  circumstances  of  ordinary  and  fore- 
seen occurrence,  have  been  accompanied  with 
the  same  mischievous  consequences  which  have 
attended  other  modes  of  gratuitous  relief.  Re- 
commendations to  medical  charities  are  gene- 
rally obtained  from  persons  who  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  applicants ; and  admission 
is  thus  given  to  many  who  have  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  charitable  help.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  population  of  Manchester,”  says  Dr. 
Kayf,  rely  on  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
“ lying-in  charity  for  medical  attendance  during 
child-birth,  a period  of  suffering  for  which,  as 
it  can  be  anticipated,  provision  might  be  made 
by  all  who  are  not  by  unexpected  calamity 
“ deprived  of  resources,  or  who  are  not  in  a 
state  of  abject  moral  prostration.”  Out  of 
27,804  who  were  received  at  the  dispensaries 
and  hospitals  of  Manchester  in  one  year,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  from  18,000  to  22,000 
were  in  a capacity  to  contribute  towards  pay- 
ing for  medical  aid.  The  constant  and  rapid 

* Rev.  Mr.  Stone. 

j-  “ Defects  in  the  Constitution  of  Dispensaries,” 
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increase  in  the  demands  upon  the  lying-in  dis- 
pensaries, both  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
has  been  already  noticed. 

In  Liverpool,  the  number  of  patients  admitted 
into  the  North  and  South  Dispensaries  in  the 
year  1833,  was  nearly  quadruple  the  number 
who  were  assisted  in  1809  : the  population, 
within  the  same  period,  had  not  doubled.*  The 
statistics  of  the  charities  in  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  other  large  towns,  exhibit  similar  results  ; 
and  it  has,  moreover,  been  observed  at  Man- 
chester, that  the  establishment  of  new  dispen- 
saries has  been  followed  by  a much  more  than 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  patients 
applying  for  relief.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  coincidence  of  this  increased  reliance 
on  charitable  aid  in  sickness  with  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  that  assist- 
ance, that  the  institution  of  such  dispensaries 
tends  to  diminish  the  independence  of  the  poor.-)- 
Meanwhile,  the  attendance  and  remedies  thus 
lavishly  bestowed  are  regarded  rather  as  a rights 
than  a boon;  and  medical  men  have  lamented 
that  the  charity  fails  to  excite  those  sentiments 
of  respect  and  gratitude,  which  are  among  the 
most  precious  fruits  of  well-directed  benevolence. 

* Dr.  Kay’s  Pamphlet,  and  Marshall’s  Digest. 

•j-  Dr.  Kay. 
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The  reports  of  lying-in  hospitals  exhibit  the 
same  tendency  to  an  unlimited  increase  of  claim- 
ants, which  is  displayed  in  the  records  of  out- 
dispensaries.  A singular  proof  of  this  state- 
ment is  derived  from  the  comparison  of  two  re- 
ports of  Queen’s  Charlotte’s  Lying-in  Hospital, 
those  published  in  1823  and  1831,  in  hotli  of 
which  the  following  passage  is  found  : — The 
applications  for  admittance  are  now  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  arising  probably  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  general  calamity  of 
the  times.”  What  then  were  the  national  dis- 
asters which  were  common  to  the  years  1822 
and  1 830  ? The  mystery  is  cleared  up  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph,  where  it  is  announced 
that  “ not  only  the  indigent  and  helpless,  but 
the  wives  also  of  industrious  labourers,  mecha- 
nics,  and  distressed  housekeepers,  who  from 
“ the  pressure  of  the  times  may  stand  in  need 
“ of  such  relief,  are  made  equally  partakers  oi 
the  benefits  of  this  charity.” 

Lying-in  hospitals  are,  besides,  liable  to  some 
objections  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  patient  is  taken  away  from  her  home,  pro- 
bably for  three  or  four  weeks,  leaving  her 
family  exposed  to  all  the  evils  which  arise  from 
the  absence  of  domestic  superintendence.  Many 
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poor  creatures  have  likewise  been  subjected  to 
great  sufferings  from  walking  about  to  consi- 
derable distances,  just  before  tbe  time  of  deli- 
very, while  seeking  to  obtain  admission  to  one  of 
these  establishments.^  It  would  seem,  also,  that 
the  assembling  together  a number  of  lying-in 
women  is  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  their  re- 
covery, as  the  deaths  in  hospitals  are  far  more 
numerous  than  in  dispensary  practice  f,  not- 
withstanding the  additional  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries which  are  provided  in  the  former  institutions. 
Those  lying-in  hospitals  which  admit,  indiscri- 
minately, married  and  unmarried  women,  must 
evidently  operate  as  a premium  upon  vice,  and 
an  instrument  for  extending  corruption.  J 

Foundling  hospitals  owe  their  origin  to  the 
most  benevolent  intentions.  These  institutions 
had  long  existed  in  most  of  the  Continental 
capitals,  but  none  had  been  formed  in  London 
previous  to  the  year  1739§,  when  several  in. 
flueiitial  persons  joined  in  a memorial  to  the 

* Highmore  London  Charities. 

f Companion  to  British  Almanac  for  1835.  (Bills  of 
Mortality.) 

f In  the  rules  of  some  lying-in  hospitals  unmarried 
women  are  excluded ; in  others  not. 

$ Account  of  the  London  Foundling  Hospital,  1831. 
Sir  F.  M.  Eden’s  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Poor. 
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King,  representing  in  eloquent  terms  the  mise- 
ries to  which  the  deserted  offspring  of  vicious 
parents  were  exposed,  and  petitioning  for  a 
royal  charter  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a 
Foundling  Hospital.  The  charter  was  granted 
in  1739  ; but  the  funds  raised  by  private  con- 
tribution soon  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  charity.  Parliament 
was  applied  to,  government  aid  obtained,  and 
the  doors  of  the  hospital  were  in  1 7 56  thrown 
open  for  the  indiscriminate  reception  of  all 
children  that  should  be  offered  under  the 
age  of  two  months.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  number  of  annual  admissions  soon 
increased  from  100  to  4,000 ; and  would  pro- 
bably, if  the  legislature  had  not  interfered, 
have  shortly  consisted  of  half  the  children  born 
within  a hundred  miles  of  London.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  foundlings  dependent  on  the 
institution  in  the  year  1760  would  have  requir- 
ed an  income  of  above  45,000/.  a-year.  In 
France,  while  a similar  system  was  pursued,  the 
rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  was 
such  as  (according  to  a statement  made  by  the 
minister  in  1827)  threatened  to  absorb  all  the 
resources  of  the  departments  and  of  parishes,  in 
the  expense  of  foundlings  alone.  It  is  proba- 
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ble  that  in  both  instances  many  of  the  infants, 
thus  thrown  upon  public  charity,  were  the  off- 
spring of  married  people  ; and  would,  but  for 
the  provision  thus  held  out,  have  been  brought 
up  by  their  natural  protectors. 

Under  the  present  regulations  of  the  London 
Foundling  Hospital,  none  are  admitted  but  the 
infants  of  unmarried  women.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  ascertain  the  previous  good  character 
of  the  mother,  and  the  probability  that  the 
relief  afforded  may  be  conducive  to  her  restor- 
ation to  virtue.  But  with  what  chance  of 
success  can  such  an  investigation  be  made  ? 

In  the  meantime,  observe  the  bounty  offered 
to  immorality.  Not  only  is  the  offender  re- 
lieved from  the  natural  penalty  of  her  guilt,  but 
her  child  is  carefully  nursed  until  the  age  of  five 
years  — is  afterwards  fed,  clothed,  and  educated 
gratuitously,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen is  secure  of  a respectable  apprenticeship ; 
and  this,  while  so  many  virtuous,  but  less 
favoured,  parents  are  struggling  to  obtain  a 
precarious  subsistence  for  their  little  ones. 

Schools  for  training  deserted  or  neglected 
children,  in  connection  with  subsequent  emigra- 
tion, will  probably  afford  the  best  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  good,  without  involving 
its  attendant  evil. 
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The  lamentable  effect  of  foundling  institutions 
upon  the  tone  of  female  character,  has  been 
distinctly  traced  in  Russia  and  France  ; and  the 
sum  of  misery  which  they  produce,  by  the 
united  temptations  to  profligacy  and  parental 
desertion,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  they 
prevent.  Three  fifths  of  the  illegitimate  chil- 
dren born  in  Paris  are  abandoned  by  their 
mothers  ; and  the  mortality  amongst  these  poor 
little  creatures  is  at  the  rate  of  67  per  cent. 
Almost  all  the  girls  of  this  class  turn  out  badly. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  provision 
made  by  our  poor  laws  for  the  maintenance  of 
children  of  this  class,  and,  till  lately,  the  reward 
held  out  to  the  mothers,  have  operated,  in  the 
same  way,  to  promote  the  extension  of  immo- 
rality ; or,  if  a momentary  doubt  on  the  subject 
be  admitted,  it  may  be  set  at  rest  by  an  appeal 
to  the  history  of  three  parishes,  — Cookham, 
Swallowfield,  and  Bingham  ; in  each  of  which, 
the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  customary  assist- 
ance, under  such  circumstances,  has  been  to 

* Guerry’s  Statistique  Morale  de  la  France.  In  the 
Russian  hospitals,  where  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to 
the  health  of  the  foundlings,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is, 
nevertheless,  frightful.  So  impossible  is  it  to  supply  the 
absence  of  a mother’s  care. 
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repress,  and  in  the  last  instance  almost  to  ex- 
tinguish, vice.* 

In  districts  where  no  public  provision  is  habi- 
tually made  for  illegitimate  children,  it  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  they  are 
invariably  brought  up  with  much  greater  ten- 
derness than  where  such  provision  exists. 

But  of  all  the  practices  ever  sanctioned  by 
a spurious  charity,  that  of  promiscuous  alms- 
giving to  mendicants  is  probably  the  worst. 
The  number  of  beggars  in  the  metropolis 
was  in  1803  conjectured  to  be  15,000;  at  the 
very  lowest  estimatej-,  there  are  now,  pro- 
bably, double  or  treble  as  many.J  Of  these, 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  fullest  inquiry 

* In  the  Barony  of  Trelawney,  in  Ireland,  there  v/ere 
four  deserted  children  who  were  supported  by  parochial 
assessment.  At  last  the  parishioners  refused  to  assess 
themselves  for  this  purpose,  and  there  have  been  no  more 
desertions  since,  which  all  the  witnesses  agree  in  consi- 
dering as  a consequence  of  this  cessation ; for  while  the 
funds  were  forthcoming  there  was  no  lack  of  applications.’’ 
— See  First  Report  ofthe  Irish  Poor  Inquiry  Commission  ; 
which  Report  exhibits,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  affecting 
details  of  misery,  striking  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
general  sympathy  among  fellow-sufferers,  which  has  been 
hitherto  unimpaired  by  legal  and  compulsory  provision  for 
the  poor. 

f Parliamentary  Report  on  Mendicity  in  the  Metro- 
polis, 1816. 

% Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  1829. 
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that  the  proportion  is  extremely  small  who  are 
not  capable  of  earning  their  own  subsistence.^ 

The  profits  of  their  present  trade  are  enor- 
mous. A black  man,  who  used  to  beg  in  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields,  has  been  known  to  spend  fifty 
shillings  a week  for  his  board.  Others  get 
from  five  to  eight  shillings  a day  regularly  ; and 
one  individual  boasted  that  he  could  go  through 
sixty  streets  each  day,  and  it  was  a poor  street 
indeed  that  would  not  bring  him  a penny. 
Many  have  had  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  shil- 
lings found  upon  them ; and  even  the  most 
wretched-looking  objects  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  lodging-house  keepers : a clear  proof 
that  they  have  money  to  spare.  Several  are 
Chelsea,  and  Greenwich  pensioners,  whose  pay 
alone  ought  to  be  nearly  sufficient  to  support 
them. 

Almost  every  case  of  apparent  illness,  in  the 
open  streets,  may  be  traced  to  imposture  ; some 
beggars  will  go  barefooted,  and  scarify  their 
feet  till  they  make  the  blood  come,  in  order  to 
obtain  three  or  four  shillings  a day  by  the  sale 
of  the  shoes  which  their  pretended  misery  has 
extorted.  Professional  mendicants  have  their 

* Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Mendicity,  1831. 
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appointed  times  and  places  of  assembly ; and 
before  any  one  is  admitted  into  their  society  it 
is  agreed,  among  themselves,  what  route  he  shall 
take : their  walks  are  regularly  sold,  and  con- 
sidered as  valuable  property.  A curious  in- 
stance of  this  custom  appeared  among  the 
Police  Reports  of  last  year,  where  one  beggar 
complained  of  being  assaulted  by  another  ; the 
latter  pleading,  in  defence,  that  the  complainant 
had  encroached  upon  his  rights  in  setting  up  a 
sweeping  within  the  prescribed  distance,  and 
had,  moreover,  drawn  away  his  best  customers 
by  taking  a child  to  stand,  half  naked,  beside 
him.  The  poor  little  creatures  who  are  thus 
exhibited  by  mendicants  to  excite  compassion 
are  hardly  ever  their  own  children,  but  are 
usually  hired  from  different  parents,  at  the  rate 
of  Qd.  or  dd.  a day  for  each  ; they  are  most 
cruelly  used,  and  are  systematically  trained  to 
lying,  pilfering,  and  every  vice.  A middle-aged 
woman,  who  used  to  go  about  the  streets  of 
London  begging  with  a boy  and  a girl,  took 
them  away  from  a school  into  which  they  had 
been  received  ; and,  when  inquiry  was  made 
respecting  the  cause  of  their  absence,  exclaim- 
ed, Why,  bless  you,  Sir  ! these  children  can 
earn  eight  shillings  a day  for  me !” 
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In  all  tlie  cities  and  principal  towns  in  Eng- 
land, the  beggars  live  in  the  most  profligate 
manner ; and,  after  having  perambulated  their 
circuits,  retire  at  night  to  disreputable  lodging- 
houses,  where  they  sleep,  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty  in  a round  bed,  and  regale  themselves 
with  hot  suppers  and  various  liquors. 

Nor  are  those  who  wander  about  the  country 
of  a different  character.  Indeed,  the  disguise 
of  mendicants  is  very  often  only  assumed  ; and 
under  the  character  of  shipwrecked  seamen, 
distressed  tradesmen,  mechanics  out  of  employ- 
ment, &:c.,  organized  gangs  of  plunderers  travel 
about  from  town  to  town,  haunting  all  the  fairs, 
races,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and 
spending  their  gains  at  the  mumpers’ inns” 
in  every  possible  excess  of  riot  and  debauchery. 

While  the  system  of  money  passes  prevailed, 
many  gained  more  from  this  source  alone  than 
they  could  have  earned  by  regular  industry ; 
and  a very  small  proportion,  scarcely  one-tenth, 
actually  employed  the  assistance  thus  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  home.  A woman 
with  two  children  could  obtain,  in  this  man- 
ner, 65.  8d.  a day  by  walking  twenty  miles  ; 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  practice  for  a 
man,  from  a distant  parish,  to  beg  his  way  up 
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to  London,  in  order  to  be  furnished  with  a pass 
that  would  enable  him  to  beg  his  way  back 
again.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys,  va- 
grants will  go  ten  or  twelve  miles  out  of  their 
way  for  the  sake  of  a good  harvest : Cambridge, 
for  example,  is  particularly  attractive,  owing  to 
the  indiscriminate  liberality  of  the  University 
students.  When  searched,  money  to  the 
amount  of  two  pounds  has  been  found  upon  the 
person  of  a single  individual ; and,  in  Bristol, 
the  purse-bearer  of  a party  of  beggars  was  dis- 
covered to  have  18^.  in  his  possession. 

Besides  the  common  street  vagrants,  there  is 
a class  of  beggars,  who,  from  their  superior 
rank  in  the  fraternity,  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  “ High-flyers.”  They  are  such  as  go 
about  to  gentlemen’s  houses  with  feigned  tales 
of  distress,  and  expect,  from  the  nature  of  their 
applications,  to  receive  from  half-a-crown  to  ten 
shillings  at  a time.  These  persons  are,  not 
unfrequently,  the  profligate  members  of  respect- 
able families : one  of  them  was  lately  discovered 
to  be  the  son  of  a barrister  ; another,  who 
was  recently  taken  up  in  Bristol,  had  aban- 
doned his  wife  and  children  at  Devizes,  leaving 
them  utterly  destitute,  and  went  about  with  a 
petition  alleging  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  271, 
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and  a gold  watch  ; the  story  of  the  gold  watch, 
however,  excited  suspicion,  and  was  accordingly 
soon  dropped.  On  his  apprehension,  a book 
was  found  about  him,  in  which  were  entered 
donations  received  to  the  amount  of  40/. ! He 
had  also  in  his  possession  a paper  containing 
the  addresses  of  various  charitable  persons,  lists 
of  whom  are  regularly  sold  at  the  beggars’ 
lodging-houses  for  Qd.  a piece,  or  2s.  Qd.  the 
half  dozen.  A copy  of  one  of  these  manuscripts 
is  here  inserted,  as  it  may  contribute  to  authen- 
ticate the  preceding  statements.^  “ Go  to  Col. 
W.  L. ; to  Mr.  B.  at  H. ; see  Miss  B.,  she  is 
best;  then  to  Rev.  Mr.  M.  P.,  he  lives  near  the 
church  ; cross  over  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  B.  of  S. ; 
go  to  Mr.  D.’s,  the  minister  lives  there  ; go  to 
‘‘the  house  on  the  Batch  next  to  the  public  house, 
“ there  lives  two  charitable  ladies ; go  to  Mr. 
“ C.’s  on  the  P.  ; go  to  Mrs.  C.’s  near  C. 

“ church  ; go  to  Miss , she  lives  near  Mrs. 

“ C . ; go  to  Mrs.  C.,  P.  Street,  she  is  a very  good 
“one;  go  to  Mr.  T.’s,  G.  Street,  P.  Street.” 

The  composition  of  begging  letters  is  a dis- 
tinct branch  of  trade,  and  is  commonly  per- 
formed by  persons  whose  skill  in  penmanship 

* The  writer  has  retained  only  the  initials  of  the  parties 
alluded  to,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  individuals. 
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enables  them  to  write  five  or  six  different 
hands.  A man  who  kept  a school  in  London 
vised  to  furnish  beggars  with  these  letters 
at  two-pence  a piece ; and  many  individuals 
whose  mode  of  living  is,  in  other  respects, 
decent,  are  known  to  exercise  the  same  pro- 
fession. Amongst  them  was  a woman  who  has 
been  ascertained  to  possess  200/.  in  the  funds. 

But  it  is  comparatively  useless  to  bring  for- 
ward particular  cases  of  imposition,  unless  the 
kind-hearted  public  can  be  convinced  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole  are  of  this 
description.  Now  in  the  parliamentary  exami- 
nation respecting  mendicity  which  took  place 
in  1815,  the  opinion  that  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  the  common  beggars  are  really  distressed 
objects,  is  given,  not  merely  by  police  officers 
and  magistrates,  but  by  the  compassionate  and 
experienced  visitors  of  the  Strangers’  Friend 
and  Spitalfield’s  Benevolent  Societies.  I 
have  for  several  years  past,”  says  one  witness, 
“ taken  an  active  part  on  the  committee  of  the 
Strangers’  Friend  Society.  In  the  course  of 
“ my  observations  I have  noticed  many  beggars  ; 
and  am  convinced  that  very  few,  if  any,  in- 
dustrious,  honest,  and  sober  people  ever  have 
recourse  to  begging.”  Another  gentleman 
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who  was  connected  with  an  association,  the 
members  of  which,  in  the  space  of  three  months, 
visited,  at  least,  800  different  poor  families, 
declares,  I have  no  idea  at  all,  from  what  has 
come  under  my  own  observation  that,  in  any 
individual  case,  persons  that  were  worthy 
objects,  however  distressed  they  were,  have 
had  recourse  to  street  begging.” 

In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  R.  M.  Marten  and 
a few  other  gentlemen  first  introduced  the  plan 
of  causing  tickets  to  be  given  to  street  beggars, 
which,  if  presented  at  a certain  office,  were  to 
call  forth  investigation,  and  to  be  followed  by 
relief,  when  deserved.  Out  of  18,000  tickets 
distributed,  one-fourth  only  were  returned ; 
half  of  the  applications  thus  made  were  subse- 
quently ascertained  to  be  instances  of  fraud ; 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  remaining 
eighth  appear  to  have  been  cases,  not  of  habitual 
mendicants,  but  of  unfortunate  persons,  who, 
althoug’h  they  applied  for  the  ticket,  would 
never  have  begged  in  the  public  streets.  As  it 
is  probable  that  nearly  all  who  did  not  bring  in 
their  tickets  were  deterred  from  so  doing  by 
the  fear  of  detection,  we  may  suppose  that 
about  seven-eighths  of  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  given  were  impostors.  The  Mendicity 
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Society,  in  London,  adopted  the  plan  of  giving 
relief  by  means  of  orders,  entitling  the  bearer 
to  wages  for  work  to  be  performed  at  certain 
places,  where  previous  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  that  effect.  Only  one  in  twenty-three 
of  these  tickets  was  delivered.  The  result  of 
a similar  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Surrey  Asylum  for  Discharged  Pri- 
soners, and  also  of  the  Hoxton  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  was,  that  about  one  in  every  twenty- 
seven  applicants  went  to  work.  The  number 
of  persons  who  presented  themselves  in  the 
year  1828  to  the  first  of  the  above-named 
societies,  amounted,  including  their  families,  to 
near  forty  thousand.  Out  of  this  immense 
multitude  only  806  could  be  selected  whose 
cases  were  plausible  enough  even  to  merit  in- 
vestigation ; and,  among  these  806,  it  was 
ascertained  that  397  were  gross  impostors,  and 
confirmed  vagrants ; of  the  remainder,  seventeen 
refused  parochial  relief  on  condition  of  admis- 
sion into  the  workhouse  ; and  155  either  refused 
to  return  to  their  homes,  or  absconded  from 
work  provided  by  the  Society.  In  short,  of  the 
whole  806  only  237  merited  and  received  relief; 
and  of  these  54  were  placed  upon  their  parishes 
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in  London,  and  35  upon  their  parishes  in  .the 
country.* 

The  following  summary  f of  the  personal 
experience  of  an  enlightened  and  indefatigable 
friend  to  the  poor,  will,  probably,  be  deemed 
conclusive  on  the  subject.  ‘‘  I have,  in  the 
course  of  nineteen  years’  minute  investigation, 
“ convinced  myself  that  the  statement  is  not 
overcharged  which  makes  5s.  a- day  the  lowest 
average  gains  of  a London  beggar.”  — I have 
known  five  boys,  in  the  course  of  one  day’s 
begging  and  sweeping,  in  Montague  Square, 
collect  43s. f or  8s.  6d.  each.  1 have  ascer- 
“ tained  from  my  friends,  whose  veracity  could 
not  be  questioned,  that  30^.  a day  is  no  un- 
common  collection  for  a blind  man  or  a 
‘‘woman.  I remember  when,  in  1817,  we 
“ took  up  the  begging  sailors,  and  put  them  on 
“ board  the  ships  in  the  river,  where  we  fed  and 
“ clothed  them,  that  many  of  them  said,  ‘Let 
“ us  go  on  shore  again  ; it  costs  you  Is.  6d.  a day 
“ to  keep  us,  and  we  can  earn  7^.  a day  by 
“ begging.’  I once  found  a sailor  begging,  and 
“ asked  a friend  in  the  Admiralty  to  give  him  a 

* Treatise  upon  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  1829. 
f Extracted,  with  permission,  from  a communication 
received  from  Captain  E.P,  Brenton,  R.N.,  Nov.  16. 1834. 
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situation  — he  offered  him  60/.  a year,  and  a 
‘‘  house  and  coals,  &c.  ; the  man  refused  it, 
and  I saw  him  begging  afterwards.  I once 
detected  a woman,  who  had  broken  a female 
infant’s  foot,  below  the  instep,  to  make  it  a 
cripple  for  the  purpose  of  begging.  I have 
frequently  grappled  with  such  cases,  and  laid 
them  before  the  public  with  my  signature  ; 
and  I have  been  insulted  by  impostors,  who 
“ have  said  to  me,  ‘ Begging  is  a d — d good  trade, 
‘‘  and  we  mean  to  stick  to  it.’  You  may  readily 
“ suppose,  that  in  the  course  of  so  many  years’ 
“ practice,  I could  multiply  these  instances. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I never  yet  knew  a 
beggar  who  was  not  an  impostor.  1 do  not 
‘‘  deny  but  that  exceptions  might  be  adduced ; 
“ but,  on  the  whole,  I am  sure  that  no  rational 
person,  who  has  given  his  mind  up  to  the 
“ science  of  Mendicity,  for  such  it  really  is, 
can  fail  arriving  at  the  same  conclusions  with 
“ myself.  The  work  of  Mons.  Ducpetiaux 
(Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Belgium),  which  I 
translated  from  the  French,  and  published 
last  summer,  completely  bears  me  out  in  my 
theory,  and  abundantly  confirms  all  my  asser- 
tions,  — that  begging  is  the  gangrene  of  the 
land,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  effectually 
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to  improve  the  morals  of  the  poor,  until  it  is 
entirely  put  a stop  to.  It  requires  no  capital, 
**  no  education,  no  clothes ; while  its  successful 
operations  on  the  false  philanthropy  of  the 
public  cut  up  industry  hy  the  roots.  A 
lady  of  fortune,  residing  in  the  country,  once 
told  me  that  she  gave  two-pence* to  every 
beggar  who  came  to  her  door.  ^ Then,’  said 
I,  ^ Madam,  you  are  a public  nuisance.’  She 
seemed  surprised.  I gave  her  a little  of  the 
foregoing  history,  and  she  asked  how  she  was 
‘Mo  acquit  her  conscience  on  such  occasions? 
“ I replied,  offer  a bit  of  bread,  and  they  will  not 
“ come  again : she  promised  to  take  my  advice. 

“ In  this  parish  I desire  all  beggars  may  be 
“ sent  to  my  house.  My  friends  say,  ‘ Your 
“ door  will  be  knocked  down.’  I say,  ‘ Never 
“ fear :’  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  I 
“ never  saw  more  than  two  of  them  come,  and 
“ they  ran  away  as  soon  as  I questioned  them.” 

Still,  if  one-tenth,  or  one-hundredth,  of  the 
applicants  for  public  alms  are  really  in  necessi- 
tons  circumstances  (and  that  such  cases  do 
occur,  the  reports  of  Mendicity  Societies,  as 
well  as  of  the  Police  Offices,  bear  witness ; 
cases  of  girls  turned  suddenly  out  of  place  and 
thrown  friendless  on  the  world,  or  of  families 
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driven  houseless  into  the  streets  for  arrears  of 
rent),  some  means  must  he  devised  to  meet  the 
exigency.  The  system  of  committing  vagrants, 
indiscriminately,  to  the  gaol  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, is  as  useless  as  it  is  cruel.  The  few 
who  are  innocent  suffer  for  their  misfortunes ; 
the  many  guilty  are  neither  reformed  nor 
punished,  but,  after  a short  confinement  in 
prison,  during  which  they  are  furnished  with 
food  and  clothing  *,  set  out  from  its  walls  to 
pursue  their  former  occupation,  and  are  again 
and  again  committed  for  the  same  offence. f 
Voluntary  societies  for  the  suppression  of 
mendicity  appear,  wherever  they  have  been 
strictly  managed,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial. 
The  effect  of  that  established  at  Bath,  has 
been  to  remove  nine-tenths  of  the  beggars  from 
the  streets  ; and  of  the  poor  travellers  who  are 
actually  relieved  by  the  Society,  scarcely  one- 
sixth  are  regular  professional  mendicants  and 
impostors.  J These  institutions  are  all  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle,  — that  of  affording 
assistance  chiefly  in  food  or  lodging ; the  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  being  in  cases  which 
have  previously  undergone  a thorough  investi- 

* See  Poor  Law  Report,  Appendix. 

f See  Parliamentary  Report  on  Mendicity. 

:{:  Poor  Law  Report. 
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gation.  Yet,  even  this  investigation,  uncon- 
nected as  it  is  with  any  systematic  inspection, 
leaves  room  for  much  gross  imposture ; instances 
of  which  have  been  subsequently  detected, 
and  are  detailed  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
societies. 

If,  however,  every  individual  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  giving  to  vagrants,  would  either  sub- 
scribe to  a mendicity  society  where  such  an 
association  exists,  or  would  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  one  where  it  does  not,  he  might  safely 
acquit  his  conscience  in  the  refusal  of  promis- 
cuous alms.  Should  neither  course  be  practi- 
cable, let  him  at  least  bestow  his  charity  in  food, 
and  not  in  money. 

The  Refuge  for  the  Houseless,  and  other  si- 
milar establishments  which  provide  temporary 
shelter  for  distressed  persons,  have  no  doubt 
often  been  instrumental  in  averting  great  sulfer- 
ing.  But,  unless  directed  with  the  utmost 
caution,  they  have  a tendency  to  attract  beg- 
gars to  the  spot,  and  induce  them  to  conceal 
their  places  of  settlement  by  the  certainty  of 
present  relief,  and  with  the  hope  of  eventual 
gain  from  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
trade.  An  institution  of  this  kind,  which  was 
formed  some  years  ago  in  London,  during  a 
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very  severe  winter,  was  found,  under  its  original 
regulations,  to  be  productive  of  serious  evils. 
Continued  shelter  was  afforded  at  all  hours,  and 
the  applicants  supplied  with  soup  and  other 
nourishing  diet.  The  result  was,  not  only  that 
much  imposition  was  practised,  but  the  influx 
of  strangers  from  distant  parishes  became  so 
great,  as  to  occasion  complaints  from  the  adja- 
cent parishes  in  London.  It  has,  consequently, 
been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  relief  given 
to  a piece  of  bread  and  a cup  of  cold  water. 
The  bedding  furnished  is  only  straw ; the  doors 
are  not  opened  till  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
are  kept  closed  till  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning ; 
an  hour  which  is  too  late  to  admit  of  any  man  in 
regular  employment  taking  advantage  of  the 
establishment.  Though  still  liable  to  imposi- 
tion, the  Refuge  for  the  Houseless  Poor  does 
not  now  hold  out  sufficient  attractions  to  produce 
any  great  accumulation  of  vagrants.  It  would 
be  still  better  to  open,  especially  in  the  winter 
season,  a respectable  lodging  for  such  poor  tra- 
vellers as  should  be  willing  to  pay  a penny  or 
three  half-pence  a night  for  their  accommoda- 
tion.,* The  well-disposed  would  gladly  avail 

* Suggested  by  one  of  the  late  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. 
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themselves  of  a decent  shelter  on  such  terms, 
and  it  would  tend  to  separate  the  innocent  from 
the  profligate. 

But  these,  and  other  kindred  institutions, 
however  great  be  their  temporary  utility,  are 
rightly  designated  as  methods  for  the  suppres'- 
sion”  not  for  the  eradication,  of  mendicity. 
They  may  alleviate  present  misery,  and  may 
lessen  the  inducements  to  imposture,  by  di- 
minishing the  chances  of  gain.  But  they  cannot 
compel  the  habitual  mendicant  to  exchange  his 
profession  for  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry ; 
nor  do  they  propose  to  rescue  from  degradation 
and  vice  the  thousands  of  unhappy  children 
who  are  trained  up  to  beggary,  and  who,  if  de- 
prived of  this  resource,  can  only  subsist  by 
theft. 

All  that  is  actually  done,  and  all  that  is  left 
undone,  by  our  present  misdirected  charities, 
cannot  be  more  forcibly  summed  up  than  in  the 
words  of  the  excellent  individual  already  quoted.* 
What  the  amount  given  in  casual  alms 
throughout  the  empire  might  produce  annu- 
ally,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a rough  guess, 
founded  on  analogy  ; but  we  take  the  popula- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  without  Ireland,  in 

* Captain  Brenton,  R.N. 
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round  numbers,  at  sixteen  millions ; allow  4 
“ per  1000  as  beggars,  and  give  to  each  the 
“ scanty  allowance  of  3s.  per  day,  it  will  amount 
‘‘  to  nearly  10,000/.,  which  again  multiplied  by 
365,  will  produce  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
millions  and  a half.  In  this  parish  (Mary-le- 
Bonne)  I calculate  the  paupers  to  be  1 in 
“30;  they  were  1 in  1^,  not  long  ago,  — of 
“ these  about  1200,  or  one  per  cent,  of  the 
“ whole,  are  either  orphans  or  natural  children 
“ in  the  workhouse  (besides  those  who  are  out 
“ of  it,  on  the  parish  books)  ; and  the  cost  of 
“ these,  taken  on  an  average  of  8/.,  which  is 
“ low,  comes  to  nearly  10,000/.  per  annum. 
“ Now  this  may  be  reckoned  as  the  fair  average 
“ of  workhouse  support  throughout  the  coun- 
‘ ^ try  ; and  as  the  poor  rates  are  about  eight  mil- 
“ lions,  it  gives  us  one  million  of  people  depend- 
“ ing  entirely  on  the  middling  and  industrious 
“ classes  for  support,  and  contributing  nothing 
“ themselves  towards  the  public  stock.  If  we 
“ estimate  one  half  as  children,  — in  and  out- 
“ door  poor,  — -.we  come  to  four  millions  as  the 
“ amount  expended  on  these  poor  little  de~ 
“ fenceless  creatures,  to  bring  them  up  as  pau- 
“ pers,  felons,  and  prostitutes ; and  this  without 
“ any  fault  of  their  own.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
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sum  of  three  millions  and  a half  raised  by 
“ begging,  and  the  sum  of  four  millions  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  infant  poor,  — but  much, 
“ay,  wholly,  misapplied, — we  shall  find  in 
“ round  numbers  that  seven  millions  and  a half 
“ of  money  is  annually  expended,  not  in  the 
“ improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  lower 
“ classes,  but  in  their  moral,  temporal,  and 
“ eternal  destruction.  We  know  well  what  is 
“ the  unvarying  result  of  a workhouse  educa- 
tion ; and  we  are  equally  well  aware  that  the 
“ beggar  always  brings  up  his  child  to  the  same 
“ profession.  Of  the  other  four  millions  for  the 
“ adult  poor,  I will  say  nothing;  but  that  more 
“ than  half  a million  of  people  should  be  thus 
“ treated,  when  they  might  have  been  trained, 
“ educated,  and  rendered  productive  to  the  full 
“ amount  that  they  are  allowed  to  be  destitute, 
“ is  an  anomaly  not  to  be  accounted  for.  This 
“ is  bad  enough ; but,  when  we  consider  that 
“ out  of  this  number  of  persons,  10  per  cent. 
“ at  the  lowest  estimate,  become  outcasts,  fe- 
“ Ions,  and  pests  to  the  community,  and  that 
“ these  are  again  trained  at  the  public  expense, 
“ in  our  hulks  and  our  gaols,  until  they  are  dead, 
“ hanged,  transported,  or  otherwise  disposed 
“ of,  the  whole  forms  a frightful  picture  of  the 
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state  of  society . How  much  might  be  ef- 
**  fected  towards  the  moral  and  religious  train- 
‘ ‘ ing  of  the  poor  by  such  a sum  as  this,  I would 
scarcely  pretend  to  say,  lest  I might  be  thought 
‘^‘sanguinary,  visionary,  flowery,’  or  ‘Uto- 
“ pian terms  which  have  often  been  liberally 
“ bestowed  on  me  by  those  who  would  not  take 
“ the  trouble  to  think,  much  less  to  act.” 

“ But  the  seven  millions  and  a half  of  money 
“ at  present  squandered  on  parish  children 
“ would  more  than  suffice  to  train,  feed,  clothe, 
“ educate,  and  put  forth  in  life,  either  at  home 
‘‘or  in  the  colonies,  every  child  of  this  great 
‘ empire  !”  Yes,  and  to  these  millions  may  be 
added  at  least  half  the  income  of  our  endowed 
charities,  amounting  to  214,000/.  more,  besides 
the  uncalculated  sums  now  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  those  voluntary  institutions  which 
serve  to  destroy — not  to  cherish — the  indepen- 
dent resources  of  the  poor. 

And  shall  we  still  honour  the  idol  at  whose 
shrine  these  sacrifices  are  made,  with  the  lovely 
name  of  Charity  ? 
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What  then  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  abstain 
altogether  from  giving  ? This  position  has  been 
advanced  by  some,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained 
in  accordance  with  Christian  principle,  or  with 
the  actual  exigencies  of  life.  Let  the  leant  that  is 
known  call  forth  our  charity  ; hut  let  us  not  raise 
funds  to  invite  the  profession  of  want.  Hitherto 
w’e  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  We  have 
blazoned  abroad  our  ostentatious  beneficence, 
and  have  bidden  multitudes  to  a feast,  of  which 
only  a few  could  be  partakers.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  Christian  world,  in  adhering  to 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  scripture  pre- 
cept to  Give  to  every  one  that  asketh,”  had 
been  equally  mindful  of  the  accompanying  in- 
junction, ‘‘  Let  not  your  left  hand  know  what 
your  right  hand  doeth.” 
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But  how  is  the  reality  of  indigence  to  he 
ascertained?  Not  by  investigation,  commonly 
so  called ; for  innumerable  examples  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  isolated  visits  of  express 
inquiry,  whether  made  by  the  parish  officer, 
or  by  opulent  individuals  in  a private  capacity, 
are  most  frequently  illusory  in  their  results. 
If  you  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  a neighbour  in 
your  own  rank  of  life,  you  do  not  expect  to 
learn  them  by  sending  a messenger  to  his  house, 
or  by  paying  him  a single  formal  call.  No, 
you  go  yourself ; you  cultivate  his  acquaintance  ; 
you  share  in  his  hospitality ; and,  if  you  are  of 
a benevolent  disposition,  a thousand  nameless 
opportunities  will  occur,  in  the  sequel  of  your 
intercourse,  for  contributing  to  his  enjoyment, 
or  promoting  his  welfare  and  prosperity. 

Live  amongst  the  poor.  Dare  to  surmount 
the  barriers  which  an  artificial  reserve  has 
erected.  Enter  their  cottages  in  your  daily 
walk,  — not  as  a dictator,  not  as  a mere  giver 
of  alms,  — not  as  a spy  upon  their  household 
arrangements  : go  as  their  equal.  Carry  with 
you  no  sense  of  superiority,  but  that  which  a 
more  elevated  tone  of  piety  and  a more  enlight- 
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ened  intellect  may  claim ; and  if  you  possess 
courtesy  to  charm,  and  knowledge  to  instruct, 
and  eloquence  to  captivate  the  polished  circle, 
disdain  not  to  employ  all  these  accomplishments 
to  win  the  confidence,  and  purify  the  affections, 
of  the  humblest  of  your  fellow-beings.  Then 
shall  you  learn,  what  no  well-digested  rules  can 
teach,  — how  money  can  be  given,  and  yet 
be  felt  as  the  least  of  the  benefits  conferred, — 
how  the  stream  of  munificence  may  largely  flow, 
and  leave  no  pollution  in  its  course, — how  the 
generous  harvest  of  humility  and  love  may 
spring  up  in  the  place  of  servile  dependence, 
or  of  sordid  grasping  selfishness.  Only  try  the 
experiment ; and,  instead  of  complaining  any 
longer  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  poor,  you  will 
discover  that  wherever  your  lot  may  be  cast, 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  a heart’s 
home  ; and,  should  sickness  or  misfortune  over- 
take you,  they  will  be  soothed  by  the  affection- 
ate sympathy,  and  cheered  by  the  fervent 
prayers  of  those  whose  attachment  you  have 
purchased,  — not  by  costly  donations,  but  by 
that  simple  language  of  brotherly  love  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  heart  alike  of  the  cottager 
and  the  noble,  and  which  softens,  purifies., 
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and  expands  every  soul  within  reach  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

If  you  will  not,  or  cannot,  do  this,  entrust 
the  distribution  of  your  bounty  to  those  who 
will.  But  do  not  complain  of  ingratitude, 
because  when  you  throw  down  your  guineas  at 
random,  like  halfpence  to  be  scrambled  for  in 
a crowd,  no  glistening  eye  is  raised  to  yours 
in  speechless  thanks,  no  voice  of  welcome  pro- 
claims the  approach  of  a benefactor,  no  spec- 
tacle of  happiness  and  virtue  rewards  you  for 
the  sacrifice  of  wealth. 

The  principle  of  succouring  the  indigent 
through  the  medium  of  habitual  personal  inter- 
course at  their  own  houses,  or  what  is  called  by 
our  Continental  neighbours  Secours  a domi- 
cile,” has  lately  been  acted  upon  with  great 
advantage  in  France.  The  system  adopted  in 
that  country  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  the 
original  method  of  relieving  the  necessitous  in 
Scotland,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Kirk-Session.  There  is  no  legal  claim  to  sup- 
port ; the  charitable  fund  is  derived  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  from  the  produce  of  church 
collections,  and  from  some  other  sources.  But 
the  guarantee  for  its  right  application  is  found 
in  the  complete  systematic  visitation  of  the  poor 
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at  their  own  dwellings.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  philanthropic 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  who  are  approved  by 
the  prefect  of  the  commune,  and  each  of  whom 
undertakes  to  visit  a certain  number  of  families 
applying  to  the  ‘‘bureaux”  for  assistance.’^  The 
relief  afforded  is  principally  in  goods,  and  is 
withheld,  or  granted,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  visitor,  and  in  proportion  to  the  funds  at 
the  command  of  the  society. f Recommenda- 
tions  for  assistance  are  never  given  except  in 
instances  of  actual  known  exigency ; and 
then  the  amount  furnished  is  always  less  than 
might  be  obtained  by  independent  industry. 
Where  employment  is  supplied,  the  same  rule 
is  observed,  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  remu- 
neration. The  entering  on  the  list  of  those 
poor  who  come  under  the  care  of  the  “ bureaux 
de  bienfaisance”  is  a voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  the  individual ; but  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  desire  of  eleemosynary  aid.  It  is 
often  done  with  a view  of  securing  other  and 
legitimate  advantages  by  the  connection. 

* Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xxv. 

f The  city  of  Paris  is  divided  into  twelve  districts, 
each  district  is  placed  under  twelve  managers,  and  each 
manager  has  from  twelve  to  thirty-two  associates. 
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It  miglit  have  been  supposed  that  this  plan, 
although  better  than  that  of  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  would  still  manifest  the  same  tend- 
ency to  augment  the  multitude  of  claimants. 
The  contrary,  however,  has  hitherto  been  the 
fact : the  system  was  put  on  its  present  footing 
in  the  year  1816;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  six  years,  the  number  of  those  receiv- 
ing relief  in  Paris  was  reduced  to  little  more 
than  one  half  of  what  it  had  previously  been, 
although  the  population  of  the  city  had  in  the 
meantime  increased  one  quarter.* 

Nor  does  the  apparatus  of  the  French  system 
intercept  the  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the 
immediate  agent  of  relief.  It  is  true,  that  the 
fund  he  dispenses  is  not  his  own  ; but  his  sympa- 
thy, his  time,  his  exertions,  are  gratuitously 
bestowed,  and  bestowed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  render  them  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
any  pecuniary  gifts.  It  was,  mainly,  by  the 
adoption  of  a similar  plan,  that  Dr.  Chalmers 

* “ Baron  Degerando’s  Visitor  of  the  Poor.”  In  the 
metropolitan  department  of  France,  the  population  pay 
to  the  support  of  the  poor  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
head,  and  in  thirteen  provincial  departments  not  more 
than  fourpence  half-penny.  In  England  our  poor-rates 
are  about  lOs.  per  head  ; the  proportionate  price  of  pro- 
visions in  the  two  countries  is  as  10  to  17. 
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succeeded  in  reducing  the  pauperism  of  the 
poorest  parish  in  Glasgow  to  a mere  fraction 
of  what  it  had  formerly  been ; and  this  not  by 
means  of  any  diminution  in  the  comforts  of  the 
indigent,  but  with  a positive  increase  of  their 
well-being.  ‘‘  In  order  to  maintain  or  produce  a 
right  feeling  in  a district,”  writes  one  of  his  ac- 
tive coadjutors,  ‘G  conceive  it  necessary  that  the 
deacon  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  all 
“ its  families,  endeavouring  especially  to  obtain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
“ those  who  seem  likely  to  become  applicants ; 
and  having  arrived  at  this  knowledge,  he  has 
reached  the  most  advantageous  ground  for 
‘‘  his  subsequent  operations.  Does  he  meet 
with  a genuine  case  of  distress  ? He  may 
invite  the  sympathy  and  private  charity  of  the 
“ neighbourhood  towards  it,  and  thereby  pro- 
‘‘  vide  for  the  sufferers  in  a far  more  ample  man- 
“ ner  than  by  a parish  contribution.  But 
should  the  idle  or  worthless,  therefore,  become 
“ clamorous,  he  will  be  peculiarly  benefited  by 
“ his  previous  acquaintance  with  their  disposi- 
‘‘  tions  and  habits  ; and  he  may,  even  by  some 
little  act  of  kindness  or  temporary  relief,  be 
“ the  means  of  stirring  up  exertions  which  will 
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**  produce  much  more  than  the  parish  could 
**  allow.”^ 

Objections  are,  however,  frequently  offered 
against  habitual  visitation  of  the  poor  in  this 
country  ; against  that  kind  of  visiting  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  real  acquaint- 
ance, and  is  not  restricted  to  the  case  of  appli- 
cants for  present  relief.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  experiment,  when  tried,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  very  little  good,  sometimes  of  mischief ; 
and  that  the  poor  dislike  such  interference  in 
their  concerns.  And  it  is  true,  that  owing 
partly  to  an  indistinct  view  of  the  objects  to  be 
attained,  partly  to  the  absence  of  mutual  co- 
operation and  counsel,  societies  of  this  nature 
have  not  always  been  productive  of  the  advan- 
tages which  might  otherwise  have  flowed  from 
them.  Benevolent  persons  have  gone  amongst 
the  poor,  not  with  the  design  of  stimulating 
them  to  the  discovery  and  use  of  their  own  re- 
sources ; but  prepared  to  offer  provisions  gratis, 
and  to  distribute  tickets  of  recommendation  to 
the  different  charities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  consequences  of  such  a proceeding  have 

* Chalmers’s  “ Treatise  on  Pauperism,”  1833. 
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been  most  pernicious.^  An  excellent  and 
judicious  clergyman  has  lamented  that  all  his 
efforts  for  elevating  the  condition  of  his  hum- 
bler parishioners  "were  thwarted  by  the  mis- 
judging kindness  of  the  opulent,  who  have 
occasionally  entered  the  abodes  of  poverty ; 
and,  ignorant  alike  of  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  indigence  which  they  witnessed,  have 
encouraged  vice  by  averting  its  natural  effects, 
and  have  done  the  greatest  possible  injury  to 
the  more  prudent  and  industrious  by  donations, 
which  have  taught  them  to  look  elsewhere  than 
to  their  own  honest  exertions  for  support. 

Where,  however,  a different  method  has  been 
pursued,  it  has  been  attended  with  signal  suc- 
cess. The  principal  aim  of  the  District  Visiting 
Society  at  Brighton  is  to  call  forth  the  energies 
of  the  poor  themselves ; gratuitous  relief  is  only 
a subsidiary  object.  Accordingly  an  exami- 

* In  the  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  District  Visiting,  it  is  stated  that  the  visitors 
are  charged  by  the  General  Society  to  exert  themselves 
to  procure  the  means  of  admission  for  proper  objects  to 
dispensaries,  hospitals,  lying-in  and  other  charities  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A visitor  of  the  West  Chelsea  district 
reports,  that  at  a meeting  of  the  poor  in  his  section,  he 
stated  that  he  had  some  tickets  for  bread  to  give  away 
to  those  who  most  needed  it. — Was  this  judicious  ? 
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nation  of  the  accounts  for  six  successive  years 
shows  that  with  the  gradual  increase  of  depo- 
sited savings,  there  has  been  a progressive 
diminution  in  the  claims  upon  the  eleemosynary 
fund. 

But  is  it  a fact  that  the  lower  classes  gene- 
rally dislike  the  visits  of  their  superiors  in 
station  ? Testimonies  on  this  subject  have  been 
collected  from  the  most  distinguished  and  expe- 
rienced visitors  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  places ; and  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
lead  is  precisely  the  reverse.  That  imposture 
and  vice  shrink  from  detection,  — that  the 
torpor  of  nerveless  indolence  resists  the  friendly 
touch  that  would  arouse  to  exertion,  is  un- 
questionable. But  are  the  victims  of  ignorance 
and  sensuality  to  be  therefore  left  in  hopeless 
degradation  ? 

If  to  the  poor  of  a different  order  the  atten- 
tions of  a superior  are  ever  unwelcome,  it  must 
be  the  fault  of  the  visitor  himself.  If  he  enter 
their  dwellings,  not  as  a friend  or  a brother  seek- 
ing for  a time  the  shelter  of  their  hospitality 
that  he  may  repay  it  with  kindness,  — if  he 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  treat  them  with  the 
same  respect  and  delicacy  which  he  would  ob- 
serve towards  his  equals  in  rank ; — if  his  inqui- 
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ries  appear  to  be  dictated  rather  by  impertinent 
curiosity,  than  by  a benevolent  solicitude  for 
their  welfare,  no  wonder  though  his  visits 
should  be  rejected  as  officious  and  intrusive. 

A call  upon  a family  in  humble  life  should 
always  be  made  at  seasonable  hours;  it  should 
be  preceded  by  a tap  at  the  door,  and  the 
visitor  should  instantly  withdraw  with  an 
apology,  if  he  discovers  them  to  be  at  meals, 
or  otherwise  busily  engaged.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  lower  classes  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  treated, 
and  that  the  moral  influence  of  charity  depends 
infinitely  more  upon  the  manner  of  the  donor 
than  upon  the  value  of  his  gift.  Some  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  who  had  committed  incen- 
diarism in  consequence  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  parish,  confessed  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  amount  of  their  pay  with  which  they 
were  discontented,  but  that  they  could  not  bear 
to  have  it  chucked  to  them  like  dogs.” 

But  what  good  can  I do  as  a visitor  of  the 
poor,  and  how  am  I to  set  about  it?”  is  a ques- 
tion sometimes  asked  in  a very  different  spirit 
from  that  of  the  captious  objector.  One  or  two 
slight  sketches,  drawn  from  real  life,  will  better 
answer  the  inquiry  than  any  general  directions. 
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A small  school  for  poor  girls  had  been 
recently  opened  in  the  suburbs  of  a populous 
city.  A lady  who  had  undertaken  to  visit  the 
poor  families  inhabiting  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, introduced  herself  to  their  acquaintance  by 
inquiries  concerning  their  children,  and  conver- 
sation respecting  the  right  mode  of  managing 
them.  She  afterwards  called  frequently  upon 
the  parents  of  the  scholars,  to  report  favourable 
progress,  or  to  notice  any  faults  which  required 
parental  correction.  In  the  course  of  her  visits 
she  met  with  a poor  widow,  helpless  from  dis- 
ase,  utterly  destitute,  and  with  two  children, 
a boy  and  a girl,  looking  in  vain  to  their  mother 
for  support.  The  spirit  of  this  woman  was  so 
proud  that  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to 
apply  for  relief;  she  subsequently  confessed 
that  in  the  height  of  her  agony,  she  had  once 
attempted  to  poison  herself.  Without  raising 
any  general  contribution,  and  chiefly  through 
the  exercise  of  that  kitchen  economy  which 
enables  the  rich  so  largely  to  add  to  the  com- 
forts of  their  sick  and  indigent  neighbours,  this 
poor  creature  was  supported  during  a long 
illness  by  the  benevolent  attention  of  a few 
ladies  to  whom  she  thus  became  known.  Her 
mind  was  gradually  soothed  and  instructed;  she 
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deeply  repented  of  her  former  despair,  and  in  her 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  befriended  her,  uniformly  dwelt  much  less 
on  the  pecuniary  aid  she  had  received,  than 
on  the  kindness  which  had  opened  the  dawn  of 
spiritual  light  and  hope  to  her  soul,  and  on  the 
tender  affectionate  manner  in  which  religious 
truth  had  been  communicated.  The  daughter 
was  a girl  of  violent  temper  and  unpromising 
disposition ; and  would  probably  have  been 
ruined  for  life,  but  for  the  watchful  superinten- 
dence of  the  same  friends,  who  endeavoured  to 
check  the  first  buds  of  evil,  and  to  provide  her 
with  constant  and  safe  occupation.  The  little 
boy,  timid  by  nature,  and  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  example,  was  in  the  high  road  to 
become  a pilferer  and  a liar.  He  was  sent  to 
Captain  Brenton’s  Institution  at  Hackney  Wick, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the 
Asylum,  and  has  since  sailed  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  an  excellent  character  and 
a fair  prospect  of  gaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. In  another  instance,  the  maternal 
guardian  of  two  of  the  pupils  at  the  District 
School  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  owing 
to  the  unjust  imprisonment  of  her  husband, 
who  had  been  arrested  for  a debt  not  his  own. 
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The  intercourse  already  subsisting  made  the  cir- 
cumstance known  to  the  visitor,  whose  interest 
with  other  parties  put  the  unfortunate  woman 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  redress. 

In  cases  of  bodily  ailment  too,  most  valuable 
are  the  benefits  the  visitor  of  the  poor  may  be 
the  means  of  conferring  ; and  if,  when  stretched 
on  the  bed  of  sickness  yourself,  surrounded 
by  every  comfort  that  affection  can  provide  and 
affluence  purchase,  you  feel  how  ineffectual  are 
all  such  appliances  to  relieve  the  anguish  of  the 
body,  — think  on  the  poor  inhabitant  of  the 
cottage,  whose  sufferings,  when  racked  by  pain, 
are  not  only  unmitigated  by  any  external  al- 
leviation, but  are  aggravated  by  the  reflection 
that  while  his  arm  is  unnerved  by  disease,  his 
family  will  be  enduring  all  the  miseries  of  want. 
Learn  that  here  too  your  attention  may  soothe, 
your  counsel  may  enlighten,  and  rejoice  to  em- 
ploy them  for  a purpose  so  hallowed  and  be- 
neficent. 

In  the  neighbourhood  before  alluded  to,  the 
visitor  became  acquainted  with  a poor  young 
woman,  the  mother  of  two  infants,  who  was 
dying  of  a consumption.  Her  husband,  a kind- 
hearted,  but  ignorant  and  thoughtless  being, 
left  her  alone  from  morning  to  night,  without 
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any  of  the  comforts  essential  to  her  situation, 
while  he  was  absent  at  his  daily  work.  She 
was  found  in  a state  of  the  utmost  wretchedness 
and  filth.  The  ladies  called  upon  the  sympathy 
of  her  neighbours.  Her  room  was  made  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  a little  girl  engaged  to 
nurse  her.  Conscious  of  her  approaching  dan- 
ger, her  mind  was  extremely  depressed  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  carelessness  of  her  past  life. 
She  was  unable  to  read,  and  knew  not  where  to 
turn  for  relief.  The  visitor  attempted  to  teach 
her — to  pray  with  her,  — to  lead  her  to  the 
perceptions  of  that  love  of  God,  in  its  brightest 
manifestation,  which  alone  can  speak  peace  to 
the  trembling  penitent ; and  she  died  with  a 
spirit  tranquillized,  and,  it  is  hoped,  enlightened 
and  purified,  through  the  influences  which  she 
was  thus  enabled  to  seek. 

In  none  of  the  foregoing  instances  was  a 
single  shilling  taken  from  any  public  fund,  and 
in  none  would  the  object  of  benevolence  have 
been  accomplished,  but  for  the  acquaintance 
originally  formed  through  the  medium  of  per- 
sonal visits.  No  person  can  be  aware  until  he 
has  himself  made  the  experiment,  how  much 
good  may  be  incidentally  effected  in  this  way, 
at  a very  small  expense  of  time  and  trouble  ; 
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nor  can  he  imagine  with  how  large  an  increase 
the  blessings  conferred  will  be  returned  into  the 
bosom  of  the  visitor. 

I never  knew  a friend  till  I saw  you,  Sir,” 
exclaimed  a poor  man,  bursting  into  tears,  when 
accosted  by  the  mild  voice  of  one  who  might 
well  he  deemed  by  him  a ministering  angel.” 
And  in  sickness  and  anxiety,  and  across  the 
wide  Atlantic,  that  exclamation  still  vibrated  on 
ihd  h^art  of  his  hen 3 'actor. 

It  is,  in  truth,  only  by  means  of  a more  fre- 
quent and  friendly  interchange  of  feeling  than  has 
hitherto  prevailed  among  the  different  orders  of 
the  community,  that  the  bond  of  social  union  can 
be  permanently  strengthened.  Thus  alone  may 
the  more  advanced  civilisation  of  the  educated 
ranks  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  tone  of  morals 
and  manners  which  pervade  the  nation  at  large; 
and  thus  alone  can  the  higher  classes  acquire  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  habits  of 
their  inferiors,  which  will  qualify  them  wisely 
to  adapt  their  various  plans  of  beneficence  ^ to 
the  real  necessities  of  those  whom  they  desire 
to  serve. 

Few  among  the  rich  are  aware  how  easily  they 
might  thus  surround  themselves  with  an  im- 
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pregnable  barrier  of  attachment,  — a barrier 
which  no  political  convulsion  would  be  able  to 
destroy. 

The  visitor  of  the  poor  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
with  the  openings  it  presents  for  their  profitable 
employment. 

Amongst  the  various  particulars  of  their  situ- 
ation, probably  one  of  the  first  which  will  strike 
him  as  materially  affecting  their  health,  morals, 
and  general  prosperity,  is  the  relative  conveni- 
ence and  salubrity  of  their  dwellings.  The 
wretched  manner  in  which  the  poor  are  crowd- 
ed together  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of  our  large 
towns ; the  dampness,  and  noxious  effluvia 
which,  from  an  utter  inattention  to  proper 
drainage,  often  pervade  these  miserable  abodes, 
— present  obstacles  which  are  nearly  insuperable 
to  the  effectual  working  of  any  measures  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
As  long  as  the  lower  classes  alone  were  the  vic- 
tims of  this  mode  of  living,  their  sufferings  were 
little  regarded,  because  little  known  by  their 
wealthy  and  luxurious  neighbours.  But  cho- 
lera, that  dread  agent  of  the  last  great  ene- 
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my,  whicTi,  striking  the  electric  chain  where- 
with we  are  darkly  hound, forced  princes  and 
nobles  to  confess  a common  nature  with  the 
meanest  of  their  dependants,  excited,  for  a sea- 
son, the  attention  of  all  ranks  to  the  evils  of  the 
present  system.  Let  not  the  salutary  impres- 
sion made  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm  be 
suffered  to  wear  away.  Let  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  whose  personal  observation  must  ever 
preserve  it  fresh  in  his  own  mind,  strive  to 
prevent  the  remembrance  of  the  awful  lesson 
from  fading  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  au- 
thorities in  every  district  are  bound  at  least  to 

0 

take  care  that  adequate  drainage  exists ; and 
the  proprietors  of  lodging  houses  should  never 
be  tempted  by  any  consideration  of  profit  to  let 
their  property  to  persons  who  will  under-let  it 
to  a greater  number  of  individuals  than  the  pre- 
mises will  fairly  accommodate. 

Many  cottages,  even  in  country  parishes, 
have  been  purposely  erected  in  the  most  un- 
healthy situations,  and  on  the  most  inconvenient 
plan,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  owner  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  parochial  rates.  This  evil  can 
only  be  obviated  by  a more  impartial  mode  of 
assessment  than  has  hitherto  been  pursued. 

When  new  tenements  are  built,  they  should 
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not  only  contain  every  accommodation  for  per- 
sonal decency  and  cleanliness,  but  should  com- 
prise a sufficient  number  of  sleeping-rooms  to 
admit  of  a complete  separation  between  the 
male  and  female  members  of  the  same  family ; 
and  should  be  furnished  with  an  outlet,  or 
back-yard,  in  which  the  business  of  washing, 
&c.,  may  be  comfortably  performed  without  in- 
terfering with  other  domestic  arrangements. 
Several  cottages  have  recently  been  erected  on 
these  principles  at  Cheltenham,  and  the  result 
has  been  visibly  beneficial. 

The  custom  of  numerous  families  lodging  to- 
gether under  one  roof  is  invariably  injurious, 
tending  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  young,  and 
to  destroy  all  taste  for  order  and  cleanliness  ; 
although,  in  the  limited  space  afforded  by  our 
densely  peopled  cities,  it  is  impossible  altogether 
to  do  away  with  it,  yet  a different  system  should 
be  introduced  wherever  practicable.  The  pro- 
prietors of  one  of  the  principal  cotton  factories 
in  Scotland  have  set  an  example,  which  deserves 
general  imitation,  in  providing  neat  and  com- 
modious houses  for  many  of  the  operatives 
employed  by  them.  I can  hardly  say,”  writes 
one  of  the  Commissioners  engaged  in  the  Fac- 
tories’ Inquiry,  whether  the  construction  of 
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those  houses,  or  the  ingenious  contrivances, 
with  a view  to  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  put  in  execution,  or  the 
cleanliness  and  neatness  with  which  the  interior 
of  those  nice  cottages  are  kept  by  the  workers, 
are  most  to  be  admired.  There  are  bits  of  gar- 
den-ground attached  to  each  of  the  dwellings, 
and  a drain  has  been  constructed  for  carrying  off 
every  sort  of  filth.  A more  cheerful,  happy- 
looking  set  of  industrious  men  and  women,  and 
of  young  people,  is  seldom,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, to  be  found.” 

A strict  attention  to  the  necessary  provision 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  both  in 
their  habitations,  and  in  the  establishments  at 
which  they  work,  is  indeed  not  a matter  of 
charity,  but  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  builders, 
master  manufacturers,  and  the  holders  of  landed 
property. 

To  be  really  useful,  the  visitor  of  the  poor 
should  add  to  a comprehensive  and  enlightened 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  charity,  a 
quick  tact  to  discern  the  outward  indications  of 
character,  and  a ready  sympathy  with  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  actual  exigencies  of  those  who  request  help, 
he  should  learn  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
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held  by  their  neighbours  ; he  should  make  in- 
quiries of  their  employers  ; he  should  go  to  the 
keepers  of  the  lodging-houses  in  which  they 
have  resided.  The  most  trifling  symptoms  of 
habitual  good  or  ill  management  ought  not  to, 
escape  his  notice.  For  example:  an  experi- 
enced district  visitor  observed,  at  one  house  at 
which  he  called,  a woman  paring  potatoes  in  so 
clumsy  a manner  that  a great  part  of  the  sub- 
stance was  thrown  away  with  the  skin.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  mistress  of  the  next  family 
whom  the  visitor  saw  was  similarly  engaged ; 
but  was  carefully  scraping  the  outside  of  the 
potato,  so  as  to  occasion  the  least  possible 
waste.  Subsequent  acquaintance  with  the  two 
individuals  showed  that  the  entire  character, 
and  the  management  of  their  respective  house- 
holds, corresponded  with  these  apparently  slight 
indications. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  necessary 
expenditure  of  the  working  classes,  is  also  in- 
dispensable to  prevent  the  most  absurd  mis- 
takes. 

The  master  of  a brass  foundery  at  Wolver- 
hampton stated  before  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  ll,  a-week  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  sufficient  to  enable  a working  man  and 
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his  family  to  live  comfortably.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  poor-rates  are  burdensome  at 
Wolverhampton  ; yet  in  other  parts  of  Stafford- 
shire, where  the  abuses  of  the  poor  laws  are 
comparatively  little  known,  the  agricultural 
labourers  bring  up  their  families  in  respecta- 
bility and  comfort  upon  \2s,  a-week,  pay  for 
their  children’s  schooling,  lay  by  a provision  for 
sickness  and  old  age,  and  would  blush  to  be 
dependent  upon  charity,  either  voluntary  or 
legal. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  actual 
income  and  expenditure  of  one  agricultural 
family  near  Newbury,  who  subsisted  without 
parochial  aid : — 

A man,  his  wife,  and  three  children:  the 
‘‘  man  earns  10^.  a week  when  in  full  em- 
ployment ; but  occasional  want  of  work  re- 
duces  the  earnings  of  himself  and  his  wife 
‘‘  together  to  11 5. 


s. 

d. 

Half  bushel  of  flour  per  week 

- 4 

0 

Half  lb.  candles  ditto  - - - - 

- 0 

H 

Half  lb.  soap  ditto  - - 

- 0 

4 

Clothing  Socie  y - - 

- 0 

5 

Needles,  thread,  &c.  - - 

- 0 

6 

Butter,  tea,  and  sugar  - - 

- 1 

0 

Carried  forward 


6 64 
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d. 

6§ 
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Among  the  manufacturing  poor  generally, 
the  standard  of  expenditure  as  of  wages  is 
somewhat  higher  ; hut  the  amount  of  gratuitous 
aid,  supplied  in  any  given  instance,  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  absolute  necessities  of  the 
receiver,  and  by  his  accustomed  indulgences, 
otherwise  the  chief  spur  to  industry  is  annihi- 
lated. 

In  the  management  of  so  small  an  income,  a 
very  little  difference  in  economy,  such  as  that  of 
burning  candles  to  an  earlier  or  later  hour  at 
night,  using  more  or  less  wood  in  lighting  the 
fire,  a prudent  or  extravagant  consumption  of 
tea,  will  produce  all  the  distinction  between 
independence  and  indigence.  For  instance,  a 
poor  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  a large  family 
to  maintain,  wishing  to  retrench  their  expenses 
in  order  to  lay  by  something  “ against  a rainy 
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Brought  forward  - 

Firing  per  year  £3  O o') 

Rent,  (including 
house,  and  quar- 
ter of  an  acreof 
land)  • - 2 0 0 

Purchase  of  pig  - 1 7 0 

Shoesfor  the  fa- 
mily - - 2 6 0_ 


s. 

6 


Making,  within 
a fraction,  of 
weekly  ex- 
penditure - 3 


Total  expendi- 
ture - - 9 
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day,”  substituted  oatmeal  porridge  at  the  chil- 
dren’s meals,  for  the  tea,  sugar,  and  bread  and 
butter,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  use  ; 
the  man,  also,  gave  up  his  daily  pint  of  beer  at 
dinner.  The  consequent  saving  amounted  to 
more  than  half-a-crown  a week.  As  a contrast 
to  this  example,  an  anecdote  may  be  related  of 
a woman  who,  together  with  her  husband,  was 
in  the  receipt  of  five  or  six  and  twenty  shillings 
a week,  and  where  two  out  of  three  children 
were  able  to  help  themselves ; upon  a visitor 
remonstrating  with  her  respecting  the  impro- 
priety of  leaving  some  of  her  goods  in  pawn, 
she  replied,  that  indeed  gentlefolks  know  little 
about  the  expenses  of  the  poor ; it  cost  her  she 
could  not  tell  how  much  in  tea  ; for  she  was 
obliged  to  make  fresh  tea  four  times  a day,  be- 
cause her  husband  and  her  sons  required  their 
meals  at  different  hours.  The  suggestion  offered 
of  pouring  fresh  water  upon  the  same  leaves 
did  not  meet  with  her  approval.  This  woman 
was  not  above  receiving  a petticoat,  or  the  loan 
of  a blanket,  in  charity. 

The  visitor,  who  possesses  a competent  know- 
ledge of  cottage  economy,  may  often  be  in- 
strumental in  preventing  indigence,  by  point- 
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ing  out  resources  that  had  hitherto  been  over- 
looked.* 

Where  actual  relief  is  required,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  give  it  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
manner.  If,  for  example,  assistance  is  granted 
in  sickness,  the  necessary  aid  should  not  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  period  of  indisposition  ; 
and  the  superior  advantages  of  making  an  inde- 
pendent provision  against  such  a season  in  fu- 
ture ought  to  be  practically  enforced : and  how 
effectually  a little  personal  exertion  may  some- 
times be  employed  in  removing  the  causes 
of  poverty  is  evinced  in  the  following  exam- 
ples. 

One  of  the  lady  visitors  of  a district  society 
discovered,  in  a wretched  garret  devoid  of  every 
comfort,  a poor  widow,  whose  manner  at  once 
convinced  her  that  she  had  known  better  days. 
She  had  four  children,  who,  like  herself,  were 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  delicacy 
of  her  feelings  was  such,  that  she  would  never 
have  applied  for  aid.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  she  was  the  widow  of  a master-shoemaker, 

* A little  book,  entitled  “ Cottage  Comforts,”  by  Esther 
Copley,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  benevolent 
visitor  of  the  poor. 
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who  had  died  young,  before  his  business  had 
been  established  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
put  by  anything  for  his  family.  The  poor 
creature  had  been  unused  to  hard  labour,  and 
her  health  was  impaired  by  anxiety  and  suffer- 
ing. The  visitor  occasionally  gave  her  a little 
money  to  preserve  her  from  utter  destitution  ; 
but  feeling  that,  by  this  plan,  she  was  effecting 
no  permanent  good,  she  began  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  woman  might  not  be  capable  of  some 
employment  by  which  she  could  maintain  her- 
self. The  widow  expressed  a desire  to  rent  a 
lodging-house ; and  her  habits  being  such  as 
qualified  her  for  the  undertaking,  she  was  assist- 
ed in  commencing  it,  and  has  since  been  going 
on  well. 

An  old  man  and  his  wife  had  been  for  some 
time  maintained  upon  five  shillings  a week  by 
the  parish,  both  being  regarded  as  disabled  by 
a rheumatic  affection.  At  length  the  man  ap- 
pearing to  be  a little  better,  the  parish  refused 
to  support  them  any  longer,  but  gave  him  a 
hatchet  and  an  axe,  and  told  him  he  must  do 
for  himself.  The  poor  fellow  thought  himself 
very  hardly  used,  and  complained  of  the  griev- 
ance to  a benevolent  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  through  the  medium  of  a visiting 
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society.  The  gentleman  kindly  endeavoured  to 
raise  his  spirits,  procured  him  a bundle  of  wood, 
and  recommended  him  to  his  friends  as  a dealer 
in  faggots.  The  man  now  earns  more  by  his 
industry  than  he  ever  received  from  the  parish, 
has  nearly  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
blesses  the  hour  when  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  exertions  for  a subsistence. 

A respectable  woman,  the  wife  of  a tailor, 
was  deserted  by  her  husband,  who  carried  off 
with  him  all  the  goods  and  money  of  which  he 
could  lay  hold,  leaving  her  and  her  children 
utterly  destitute.  In  this  situation,  she  acci- 
dentally attracted  the  notice  of  a lady  of  fortune. 
She  offered  her  the  use  of  a spare  room  in  a 
school-house,  and  gave  her  potatoes  enough  to 
keep  her  from  starving,  but  nothing  more  until 
she  could  find  the  means  of  supporting  herself. 
The  woman  never  asked  for  anything,  but  con- 
tinued to  earn  a little  money  by  making  and 
selling  various  trifling  articles.  Her  conduct 
was  strictly  exemplary,  and  her  pecuniary  trans- 
actions honest.  At  last  it  occurred  to  her 
benefactress  that  the  woman  might  perhaps  fit 
herself  for  an  infant  school-mistress ; and  this 
judicious  friend  accordingly  put  her  in  the  way 
of  receiving  instruction,  by  which  she  has  since 
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become  a useful  and  independent  member  of 
society. 

Now,  in  all  these  instances,  the  good  effected 
was  assuredly  of  a much  higher  and  more  en- 
during character  than  any  that  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  lavish  bestowment  of  pecuni- 
ary relief. 

To  excite  and  direct  industry,  to  introduce 
provident  measures,  to  awaken  the  sympathy 
of  relatives  and  neighbours,  should  indeed  be 
the  primary  object  of  the  visitor  of  the  poor,  in 
his  attempt  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  suf- 
fering. 

How  far  these  resources  will  go  in  supersed- 
ing the  necessity  for  eleemosynary  aid,  is  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  made  the  ex- 
periment. But  a few  facts  will  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principle. 

At  Reading,  Newbury,  Exeter,  and  other 
places,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a consider- 
able number  of  agricultural  married  labourers 
are  depositors  in  savings’  banks  ; although  their 
earnings  do  not  exceed  those  of  others,  who  are, 
nevertheless,  dependent  on  parochial  or  chari- 
table relief.*  The  writer  knows  one  instance  in 
which  an  agricultural  labourer  residing  on  the 

* Poor  Law  Report,  Appendix. 
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Duke  of  Sutherland’s  estate  in  Staffordshire  has 
contrived,  without  any  extraneous  assistance,  to 
rent  an  acre  of  land,  to  purchase  a cow,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  and,  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  maintain 
an  appearance  of  respectability  and  comfort  more 
resembling  that  of  a small  farmer  than  of  a day 
labourer.  When  the  fever  came  into  their  house- 
hold, and  one  after  another  was  taken  ill,  they 
managed,  though  they  had  a heavy  time  of  it,’’ 
to  get  through  without  drawing  any  thing  out 
from  their  little  store  in  the  savings’  bank. 
The  secret  of  their  prosperity  is,  that  the  hus- 
band never  drinks ; the  wife  is  an  active,  in- 
dustrious woman,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  toiling 
in  her  garden  and  her  dairy,  will  spend  many  a 
spare  minute  in  making  straw-bonnets  for  the 
neighbours  out  of  the  stalks  of  the  corn  which 
she  has  grown  and  thrashed  herself. 

* Since  the  above  account  was  written,  this  indus- 
trious family  have  added  another  cow  to  their  stock,  and 
have  included  two  fresh  “ crofts  ” from  the  waste,  which 
they  have  manured  and  planted  with  wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  Their  garden  is  a pattern  of  neatness,  and  is 
filled  with  fruit  and  useful  vegetables.  In  short,  they 
are  rapidly  accumulating  about  them  the  comforts  of 
a small  farm,  and  hope,  in  their  old  age,  to  enjoy  a comr 
parative  independence,  freed  from  the  necessity  of  daily 
toil.  They  began  the  world  with  nothing ; and  the  man’s 
wages  have  never  exceeded  eleven  shillings  a week. — 1836. 
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In  those  parts  of  Scotland  where  legal  assess- 
ment has  never  been  introduced,  the  indigent 
and  infirm  are  mostly  taken  care  of  by  their  own 
relatives. 

Dr.  Chalmers  relates  a beautiful  anecdote 
illustrative  of  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
poor  to  help  each  other,  where  no  misjudging 
interference  has  laid  an  interdict  on  the  play  of 
their  natural  sympathies. 

A mother  and  daughter,  the  sole  occupiers 
of  a single  apartment,  were  both  afflicted  with 
cancer,  for  which  the  one  had  to  undergo  an 
operation,  while  the  other  was  so  far  gone  as  to 
be  irrecoverable.  The  liberalities  of  the  rich 
were  in  this  case  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
exuberant  and  untired  kindness  of  those  who 
were  near,  and  whose  willing  contributions 
of  food,  of  service,  and  of  cordials,  lighted  up  a 
moral  sunshine  in  this  habitation  of  distress.” 

If  ever  gratuitous  assistance  is  bestowed 
where  no  peculiar  emergency  calls  for  it,  let  it 
be  regarded  as  a kind  of  intermediate  measure, 
designed  to  lead  the  poor  gently  back  to  that 
path  of  self-reliance  from  which  a legal  provi- 
sion and  indiscriminate  charity  have  seduced 
them. 

. The  Rev,  Mr.  Whateley  of  Cookham,  in  his 
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successful  attempt  to  redeem  his  parish  from 
the  excess  of  pauperism,  introduced  the  system 
of  lying-in  charities,  the  advance  of  clothing  to  * 

he  paid  for  by  instalments,  the  sale  of  neces- 
saries at  prime  cost,  and  donations  to  young 
girls  going  out  to  service,  with  the  express  in-  ; 

tendon  of  facilitating  the  transition  from  pau- 
perism to  independence. 

In  a visiting  society  formed  at  Hampstead  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a stop  to  mendicity 
which  prevailed  there  to  a great  extent,  the 
members  are  accustomed  to  relieve  distressed 
persons  with  food  and  clothing,  to  an  amount 

not  exceeding  two  shillings  a week.  The  insti-  i 

! 

tution  has  attained  its  end  ; promiscuous  alms-  | 

giving  is  nearly  abolished  ; but  there  is  nothing  | 

in  the  character  of  the  society  which  manifests  a | 

tendency  to  progressive  improvement.  A simi-  j 

lar  remark  may  h?  made  concerning  the  as-  I 

sociations  formed  in  London  and  elsewhere  i 

under  the  names  of  Benevolent  and  Strangers’  1 

Friend  Visiting  Societies.  These  are  valuable,  * 

inasmuch  as  they  combine  personal  investiga-  | 

tion  with  the  French  system  of  ‘‘secours  a ! 

domicile  but  since  their  operations  are  not  I 

invariably  founded  upon  a thorough  habitual  in-  ; 

tercourse  with  the  families  whom  they  assist,  S 

<; 

ii 
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and  do  not,  in  general,  extend  beyond  the  re- 
lief of  present  distress,  they  are  liable,  with- 
out great  precaution,  to  many  of  the  abuses 
which  attend  other  eleemosynary  charities. 
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ESSAY  VIIL 

ON  VARIOUS  PLANS  FOR  ASSISTING  THE  POOR  TO 
HUSBAND  THEIR  OWN  RESOURCES. 


Section  I. 

LOAN  FUNDS. 

There  is  a method  of  assisting  the  lower  classes 
which  takes  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
eleemosynary  charities  of  the  rich  and  those  insti- 
tutions by  which  the  poor  provide  against  future 
necessities,  or  aim  ultimately  to  better  their  con- 
dition from  their  own  resources  alone.  This  is  by 
forming  funds  for  granting  small  loans  to  per- 
sons under  temporary  difficulties  ; to  be  repaid 
at  a fixed  time,  or  by  instalments,  without  in- 
terest. The  want  of  power  to  command  a little 
money  in  seasons  of  unexpected  emergency,  is 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  against  which 
the  industrious  poor  man  has  to  strive.  Before 
he  has  had  time  to  lay  up  a store  for  future  con- 
tingencies, a fire  may  destroy  his  stock  of  fur- 
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niture  or  tools ; his  cow  or  his  horse  may  die  ; 
and  one  impoverishing  occurrence  may  succeed 
to  another,  until  he  is  utterly  ruined.  An  op- 
portunity may,  also,  present  itself  of  appren- 
ticing one  of  his  children  advantageously  ; but 
he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  the  apprentice  fee, 
and  how  can  he  procure  it  ? If  he  apply  for 
parochial  assistance,  he  descends  from  the 
high  station  of  independence  he  has  hitherto 
maintained  ; if  he  apply  to  an  endowed 
charity,  the  applicants  being  generally  more 
numerous  than  the  advantages  to  be  obtain- 
ed, the  result  is  uncertain ; or  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  barter  his  rights  as  a freeman  to 
secure  the  good-will  of  those  who  can  most  ef- 
fectually serve  him.  Should  he  be  too  proud 
to  ask  charity,  or  possess  too  little  interest  to 
obtain  it,  the  opportunity  of  providing  for  one 
of  his  family  may  be  lost  to  him  for  ever.  Un- 
der these  or  similar  circumstances,  the  loan 
fund  would  come  into  operation  with  a very 
beneficial  effect,  and  might  often  preserve  the  in- 
dependent labourer  from  sinking  into  the  ranks 
of  the  indigent,  or  might  place  him  in  a situation 
that  would  render  his  honest  exertions  subser- 
vient to  his  permanent  advancement  in  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  practice  of  lending  to  the 
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poor  without  any  security  for  punctuality  in  re- 
payment, and  with  no  restriction  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  applicant,  or  the  object  for 
which  the  loan  is  required,  would  be  productive 
of  the  most  serious  evils.  It  would  tend,  even 
more  than  indiscriminate  alms-giving,  to  weaken 
the  motives  to  prudence,  and  to  impair  the  prin- 
ciple of  integrity.  The  managers  of  a loan 
fund  should,  therefore,  not  only  look  carefully 
to  the  character  of  the  borrower  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  surety,  but  to  the  principle 
involved  in  the  object  for  which  the  money  is 
borrowed.  In  addition  to  the  legitimate  objects 
already  enumerated,  applications  are  often  made 
for  purposes,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
prove  injurious  either  to  the  borrov/er,  or  to 
society  at  large.  The  Bristol  Loan  Fund  has 
been  in  active  operation  for  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  ; and  applications  are  often  made 
for  loans  from  it  by  journeymen,  who  wish  to 
begin  business  for  themselves,  because  their 
masters  cannot  find  employment  for  them.  But 
they  are  not  aware  that  the  very  circumstance 
which  occasions  the  application  is  a proof  that 
the  market  is  overstocked  with  the  article  they 
propose  to  supply ; that  there  is  no  real  demand 
for  it ; and  if  they  succeed  in  disposing  of  what 
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they  furnish,  it  must  be  parted  with  at  a reduc- 
tion in  profit,  or  must  occasion  a loss  to  some 
other  person  (trading  perhaps  upon  his  own  ca- 
pital) whose  goods  in  consequence  will  remain 
unsold.  All  the  trades  and  occupations  which 
require  little  skill,  or  that  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  small  capital  which  may  be  procured 
from  a loan  fund,  are  almost  sure  to  be  already 
as  fully  as  they  can  be  advantageously  fol- 
lowed. Most  applications,  therefore,  for  the 
purchase  of  furniture  for  letting  apartments, 
for  setting  up  small  or  hucksters’  shops,  or  for 
enabling  persons  to  become  shoemakers,  straw- 
bonnet-makers,  &c.,  on  their  own  account, 
should  be  refused.  Persons  who  have  saved, 
or  by  any  other  means  possess,  small  capitals  of 
their  own,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  carry  on 
such  trades  to  the  extent  of  a profitable  return. 
A competition  maintained  by  borrowed  money 
is  hardly  fair  to  persons  so  situated,  and  must 
end  in  ruin  to  many,  either  among  those  who 
are  already  established  or  to  those  thus  artifi- 
cially raised  up  to  compete  with  them. 

It  may  not  be  undesirable  here  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  managers  of  loan  funds,  and  benevolent 
persons  who  may  thoughtlessly  promote  such  - 
means  of  relieving  distress,  to  the  animal  suf- 
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fering  they  unintentionally  inflict  by  enabling 
a poor  man  to  purchase  a horse,  the  labour  of 
which  is  to  support  himself  and  family.  The 
enormous  loads  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  poor  animal  is  forced  to  draw,  — his  almost 
unremitting  labour,  and  scanty  supply  of  bad 
food,  — render  his  life  one  of  almost  incessant 
suffering.  The  owner  may  not,  in  the  main,  be 
a hard-hearted  man ; but  if  the  profits  are  in- 
adequate to  supply  with  food  and  other  neces- 
saries both  the  family  and  the  horse,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess  where  the  deficiency  will  fall. 
But  under-feeding,  and  over-working,  will  pro- 
duce their  inevitable  consequences ; the  horse 
dies ; and  the  result  is  that  the  capital  thus  em- 
ployed is  lost,  useless  animal  suffering  has  been 
inflicted,  and  the  person  for  whom  the  injudicious 
effort  was  made,  is  again  precisely  where  he  set 
out.  If  a poor  man  purchase  a horse  from  his 
own  savings,  the  case  may  be  somewhat  better ; 
but  ignorance  as  to  the  powers  and  management 
of  horses,  accidents,  temptations  to  neglect,  and 
other  circumstances,  render  it  an  ineligible 
mode  of  relieving  distress,  and  a most  hazardous 
means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  prudent 
and  industrious  man. 

Few  plans  of  assisting  the  poor  are  more 
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easily  brought  into  action  than  loan  funds. 
The  money  being  in  general  repaid  by  weekly 
instalments  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  circu- 
lates several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year ; so 
that  a small  fund,  raised  by  donations  or  sub- 
scriptions, or  even  by  loans,  will  give  relief 
greatly  above  its  actual  amount.  The  Bristol 
loan  fund  has  furnished  loans  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  23,000/. ; and  this  sum  might 
have  been  nearly  doubled,  had  applications  been 
made  which  came  within  the  rules  to  that 
amount.  The  fund  was  originally  about  450/. ; 
the  loss  from  bad  debts  about  225L  ; but,  from 
its  not  being  constantly  employed,  the  accumu- 
lation of  interest  has  raised  it  to  above  660/. 
Loans  are  granted  in  amount  from  ten  shillings 
to  30/. ; but  for  sums  above  1 0/.  two  sureties 
are  required.  One  month  is  allowed  before  the 
weekly  repayments  commence  ; and  if  the  loan 
is  not  repaid  within  one  month  of  the  time 
allowed,  the  borrower  cannot  obtain  another 
loan.  The  second  loan  is  never  granted  till  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
the  last  payment ; nor  are  there  more  than  two 
loans  granted  to  the  same  individual. 

The  system  of  repayments  by  fixed  instal- 
ments, seems  essential  to  the  successful  opera- 
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tions  of  the  loan  fund,  and  also  to  secure  the 
bondsman  from  loss. 

Among  the  charities  of  which  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Bristol  are  trustees,  were  several  sums 
bequeathed  for  the  purpose  of  being  lent  to 
tradesmen,  free  of  interest.  The  loan  was  for 
seven  or  fourteen  years ; and  there  is  scarcely 
one  instance  of  its  having  been  repaid  by  the 
borrower.  The  loss  falling  upon  the  bondsman, 
few  persons  would  become  bound ; and,  thus, 
the  money  is  now  seldom  employed. 

Loan  funds,  wherever  they  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Ireland,  have  been  found  well  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  poor  in  that  country. 
The  Irish  landlord,  in  general,  does  little  for  his 
tenant ; an  addition  to  whose  capital,  however 
small,  is  attended  with  benefit.  There  is  a 
loan  fund  attached  to  the  Bath  Mendicity 
Society,  which  the  most  judicious  members  of 
that  body  regard  as  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  institution.  For  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  loan  funds,  the  best  means  of 
establishing  them,  and  rules  for  their  ma- 
nagement, a small  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Trench, 
published  by  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  may  be 
advantageously  consulted. 

While  on  the  subject  of  loans,  the  system 
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of  Pawnbroking  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over. 
The  utility  of  establishments  for  advancing 
money  upon  pledges,  consists  in  the  immediate 
temporary  relief  they  afford  to  persons  in  dis- 
tress who  possess  some  moveable  property. 
In  the  present  state  of  society,  the  means  of 
affording  such  relief,  in  large  towns  especially, 
is  perhaps  necessary  ; but  the  abuses  to  which 
the  system  is  liable  are  very  great. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  legis- 
lature to  prevent,  or  remedy,  these  abuses,  and 
the  respectability  of  many  persons  engaged  in 
the  trade,  pawnbroking  must  be  considered  as 
ministering  to  vice  and  improvidence,  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  to  the  convenience 
or  relief  of  the  unfortunate  but  blameless  poor. 
Next  to  the  abuses  of  the  poor  laws,  the 
pawnbrokers’  shops  have  contributed,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  to  the  increase  and  sup- 
port of  the  Gin  Palaces,  and  other  haunts  of 
intemperance ; and  without  them  petty  thefts 
would  hardly  repay  the  risks  incurred. 

Charitable  institutions  on  the  principle  of 
loans  on  pledges,  were,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
established  in  Italy ; and  the  plan  has  since 
been  adopted  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Monti  de  Piete.  The  city  of 
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Limerick  has  lately  set  the  example  in  Ireland : 
the  mode  in  which  the  necessary  sum  to  com- 
mence operations  is  to  he  raised  is  by  deben- 
tures paying  the  holders  six  per  cent,,  the 
surplus  profits  being  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Barrington’s  Hospital.  Among  the 
supporters  are  many  of  the  nobility,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  bishops,  and  commoners  of 
all  sects  and  parties.  These  institutions  are, 
however,  open  to  abuses  ; and  the  principal  ad- 
vantage they  offer  over  the  pawnbroker’s  shop 
is  the  low  rate  of  interest  charged  for  the  loan. 
Whether  this  be  really  an  advantage  may,  how- 
ever, be  doubted.  Is  it  not  in  some  degree 
encouraging  improvidence,  thus  to  rob  it  of  its 
bitter  fruit?— and  would  the  casualties  and 
distresses  to  which  the  poor  are  liable  be 
guarded  against  by  timely  prudence  and  fore- 
sight even  as  much  as  they  now  are,  if  this 
cheap  and  ready  means  of  temporary  relief  were 
always  at  hand  ? 
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Section  II. 

ON  PROVIDENT  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  NECESSA- 
RIES, LYING-IN  AND  DISPENSARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  best  methods  ever  devised  for  promoting 
the  comfort  of  the  poor,  in  connection  with 
personal  frugality  and  independence,  are  those 
which  facilitate  their  making  small  periodical 
deposits,  out  of  their  regular  earnings,  towards 
meeting  the  various  exigencies  of  their  situa- 
tion. Numerous  institutions  of  this  kind  have 
recently  been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
countr}" ; and  the  experience  of  their  beneficial 
effects  has  more  than  justified  the  anticipations 
of  the  projectors. 

The  few  pence  which  are  thus  saved  from  the 
weekly  expenditure  of  a poor  family  are  hardly 
missed  by  them  at  the  time ; and  would  other- 
wise, perhaps,  have  been  wasted  in  the  purchase 
of  superfluities. 

Uneducated  people  are,  in  general,  little 
aware,  until  convinced  by  practical  demon- 
stration, how  great  is  the  total  amount  of  the 
sums  which  they  are  accustomed  to  throw  away 
upon  trifles.  The  halfpence  which  they  will 
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occasionally  give  to  their  half-naked  children  to 
purchase  unw^holesome  dainties,  would  often 
suffice,  if  carefully  stored  up,  to  furnish  each  of 
the  little  creatures  with  a suit  of  warm  winter 
clothing. 

But  these  savings  they  cannot,  in  their  pre- 
sent  state  of  intellectual  childhood,  be  expected 
to  make  without  the  encouragement  and  aid 
of  their  superiors  in  information.  *^Well!  I 
could’nt  have  thought  it  would  come  to  so 
much,” — I am  sure  I should  never  have  put 
by  the  money  without  you  had  been  so  kind  as 
to  take  it,  ma’am,”  — It  is  just  the  same  as  if 
it  were  given,”  are  the  frequent  exclamations 
of  the  members  of  these  societies  when  they 
first  learn  the  actual  amount  of  their  deposits 
for  the  year.  Many  have  been  induced  by  the 
persuasions  of  their  richer  neighbours  to  lay 
by  a penny  or  twopence  when  they  had  it  to 
spare,  who  would  never  have  dreamed  of  carry- 
ing silver  to  a savings’  bank ; and  a portion  of 
the  little  fimd  thus  accumulated  has  been  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  latter  establishment, 
where  it  has  formed  the  commencement  of  a 
provision  for  sickness  or  old  age.  In  other 
instances,  an  unfortunate  wife,  who  had  been 
driven  to  the  gin-shop  by  the  misery  and  despe- 
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ration  arising  from  her  husband’s  visits  to  the 
alehouse,  — seeing  that  her  neighbour,  whose 
husband  was  also  verv  bad,  had  nevertheless 
laid  by  a penny  or  twopence  a week  unknown 
to  him,  and  when  Christmas  came  had  enough 
to  buy  herself  a cloak  and  blanket,  or  half  a 
load  of  coals, — begins  to  copy  her  example, 
and  from  the  three  or  four  shillings  received, 
abstracts  twopence  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
collector,  whom  six  months  before  she  had 
perhaps  treated  with  scorn  and  contumely. 

A poor  woman,  who  came  to  add  to  her 
weekly  savings  in  the  Provident  Society  at 
Clifton,  when  asked  by  the  lady  in  attendance 
what  were  her  husband’s  weekly  earnings, 
answered,  that  he  was  now  gaining  sixteen  shil- 
lings a week ; but  that  he  was  often  entirely  out 
ofv/ork  for  months  together.  — “ Then,”  it  was 
observed,  I suppose  you  find  the  advantage  of 
a plan  like  this,  which  enables  you  when  things 
are  going  on  well,  to  put  by  something  against 
a rainy  day.”  ‘‘  Indeed  I do,  ma’am,”  was  the 
reply.  Before  I put  in  here  we  used  often  to 
be  four  or  five  pounds  back  in  our  rent,  and 
then  we  were  obliged  to  sell  or  pawn  our  goods 
to  make  it  up.  Now,  we  have  our  rent  always 
ready  beforehand.” 
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Another  poor  woman  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  asking  assistance,  upon  every  emer- 
gency, from  a benevolent  lady  who  frequently 
relieved  her  with  a shilling  or  two.  At  last  the 
lady,  perceiving  that  no  real  good  was  done  by 
this  charity,  told  her  that  she  must  henceforth 
depend  upon  herself,  as  she  could  supply  her  no 
longer.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  woman  appeared 
as  a depositor  in  the  savings’  bank  for  small 
sums,  superintended  by  the  same  individual,  and 
has  continued  to  provide  for  herself  ever  since. 

The  general  principles  of  Provident  Societies 
are  in  all  cases  the  same  ; but  the  application  of 
these  principles  will  vary  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  wants  and  circumstances  of 
the  neighbourhood  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. In  some  parts  of  England,  the  main 
object  of  charity  is  to  secure  good  and  cheap 
clothing  for  the  poor ; in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, fuel  is  the  article  from  the  privation  of 
which  they  suffer  most ; in  town,  a regular 
deposit  towards  the  rent  of  their  lodgings  would 
often  prevent  the  greatest  distress ; while  in 
several  country  villages,  the  chief  source  of 
indigence  to  be  guarded  against  is  a heavy 
doctor  s hill.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
necessities,  the  attempts  to  relieve  which  by 
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eleemosynary  charity  has  occasioned  so  many 
evils,  might  be  effectually  provided  for  upon  the 
deposit  system  ; and  the  addition  of  a small 
donation,  by  way  of  premium,  would  at  once 
satisfy  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  wealthy, 
and  be  free  from  those  objections  which  attend 
the  distribution  of  alms. 

Where,  however,  a premium  is  attached  to 
the  operations  of  a Provident  Society,  the  sum 
allowed  to  be  deposited  each  time  must  usually 
be  subject  to  some  limitation.  By  the  rules  of 
that  established  in  Bristol,  it  is  provided  that 
no  single  person  be  admitted  as  a member 
whose  weekly  earnings  or  other  means  of  sub- 
sisting exceed  five  shillings ; no  family  con- 
sisting of  two  persons,  whose  joint  earnings  rise 
above  eight  shillings  a week  ; no  family  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two  persons,  whose  united 
income  exceeds  three  shillings  per  head  a week. 
No  deposit  is  received  beyond  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  a week.  A simpler  and  better  plan 
pursued  by  some  other  societies,  is  not  in  any 
way  to  limit  the  privilege  of  depositing,  but  to 
allow  no  premium  upon  any  sum  exceeding 
thirty  shillings  or  two  pounds  ; and  to  recom- 
mend that  any  money  which  shall  have  accu- 
ixmlated  to  this  extent  should  be  transferred 
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to  the  savings’  bank,  if  it  can  be  spared.  In 
the  Farthinghoe  Clothing  Club,  the  benefit  of 
membership  is  confined  to  persons  of  moral 
conduct;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
such  a restriction  be  advisable,  since  the  very 
design  of  these  institutions  is  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  good  habits. 

The  principle  of  selection  adopted  in  other 
places,  has  been  to  exclude  all  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  Church  of  England ; a proceed- 
ing which  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 

When  the  funds  of  a Provident  Society  are 
small  and  uncertain,  it  has  sometimes  been 
found  requisite  to  confine  its  advantages  to 
persons  who  had  obtained  the  recommendation 
of  a subscriber ; but  even  this  regulation  tends 
to  impede  the  utility  of  the  plan. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  with  complete  success,  of 
making  these  institutions  (excepting  a provision 
for  house-room,  stationery,  &c.)  wholly  self- 
supporting. 

A lady  at  Bath  commenced  a penny  savings’ 
bank,  with  a determination  to  give  no  pre- 
mium ; and,  to  the  astonishment  of  many 
friends  who  had  predicted  the  failure  of  the 
project,  she  had  in  a few  years  no  less  than 
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nine  hundred  names  entered  on  her  books. 
At  Worcester  a premium  had  been  origi- 
nally granted ; but  was  afterwards  disconti- 
nued in  consequence  of  a falling  off  in  the 
subscriptions,  yet  no  diminution  occurred  in 
the  number  of  depositors.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
poor  themselves  generally  think  much  less 
about  the  premium,  than  of  the  benefit  which 
they  derive  from  having  their  own  money  laid 
up  in  safety  for  them.  The  clergyman  of  a 
country  parish  lately  remarked,  on  distributing 
the  clothing  to  the  members  of  a penny  club, 
that  he  feared  there  would  be  some  reduction 
next  year  in  the  premium  *.  — Oh  Sir,  never 
mind,”  was  the  general  reply ; “if  you  only 
take  care  of  our  money,  and  give  us  our  own 
again,  we  want  nothing  more.” 

A very  large,  or  uncertain  premium,  espe- 
cially one  which  is  made  to  depend  each  year 
jUpon  the  accidental  state  of  the  funds  in  hand, 
is  attended  by  many  of  the  same  evils  which 
are  occasioned  by  gratuitous  charity.  One 
penny  or  twopence  on  the  shilling  are  quite 
enough  to  operate  as  an  encouragement  to 
economy,  where  such  encouragement  is  needed : 
sixpence  on  ten  shillings  is  the  allowance  at 
Brighton  and  at  Liverpool.  Although  the  sup- 
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porters  of  these  institutions  may  not  be  un- 
willing to  afford  their  indigent  neighbours  this 
trifling  charity  in  its  most  unobjectionable  form, 
it  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  existence  and  enlargement  of 
Provident  Societies  are  not  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  the  continuance  of  honorary  subscrip- 
tions ; but  that  such  institutions  may  be  carried 
on  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  all  their  most 
important  objects  may  be  fulfilled,  with  hardly 
any  gratuitous  aid  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  agency  required  for 
forming  and  conducting  a Provident  Institution, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  rural  districts, 
where  the  clergyman  and  two  or  three  influen- 
tial families  are  often  personally  acquainted 
with  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
little  more  is  necessary  than  to  appoint  a con- 
venient spot  and  hour  at  which  the  weekly  con- 
tributions of  the  depositors  may  be  received; 
and  to  employ  two  or  three  persons,  at  a certain 
season,  to  cast  up  the  accounts,  and  give  out 
the  deposits,  with  the  addition  of  the  premium, 
if  any  be  allowed. 

Where  the  earnings  of  the  people  are  toler- 
ably regular,  and  the  population  stationary,  the 
ends  of  such  a society  are  found  to  be  sufficiently 
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answered  by  an  annual  distribution.  This  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  means  of  tickets 
upon  the  neighbouring  tradesmen ; but  in  the 
case  of  Clothing  Clubs,  if  the  managers  will 
take  the  trouble  to  act  as  shopkeepers  for  two 
or  three  days  before  Christmas,  and  adopt  the 
plan  of  ordering  in  a sufficient  assortment  of 
goods  from  the  shops  (the  remainder  to  be 
returned  when  the  distribution  is  over),  and 
invite  the  depositors  to  purchase  for  themselves 
at  the  society’s  rooms,  it  will  generally  be  found 
an  occasion  of  pleasure  both  to  managers  and 
members.  The  poor  people  are  best  pleased 
>vhen  they  are  not  obliged  to  give  a precise 
order  beforehand,  but  are  allowed  to  see  and  to 
choose  the  articles  they  need  ; and  as  they  are 
in  general  the  best  judges  of  their  own  wants, 
they  ought  also  to  be  freely  permitted  to  draw 
out  a part,  or  the  whole,  of  their  deposits,  in 
cash,  when  they  prefer  doing  so.  An  objection 
lias  sometimes  been  made  to  this  licence,  that 
the  money  may  be  expended  in  an  improper 
manner.  But,  if  obliged  to  take  articles  of 
clothing  against  their  will,  will  they  not  turn 
these  articles  into  money  at  a loss  ? The  very 
act  of  saving  throughout  the  year  at  the  cost  of 
some  personal  enjoyment,  implies  a degree  of 
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prudence  and  self-controul ; and  tliese  virtues 
are  not  likely  to  be  perseveringly  exercised  for 
the  sake  of  procuring  the  means  of  excessive 
indulgence  at  the  end.  Besides,  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances may  have  arisen,  since  a member 
first  began  to  deposit,  which  render  warm 
clothing,  however  desirable,  amongst  the  least 
pressing  of  his  necessities. 

In  large  towns,  in  which  there  is  commonly 
little  habitual  intercourse  between  the  different 
orders  of  the  community,  and  where  the  resi- 
dence and  condition  of  the  lower  classes  are 
exposed  to  continual  fluctuation,  the  scale  of 
operations  is  more  extensive,  and  the  requisite 
arrangements  become  more  complicated. 

The  method  usually  adopted  in  these  cases 
is  to  keep  the  books  of  the  society  constantly 
open,  and  to  return  the  deposits  at  any  time 
they  may  be  demanded  ; subject,  however,  in 
some  societies,  to  the  discretion  of  the  visitor: 
the  premium  not  to  be  allowed  except  upon 
sums  taken  out  during  the  six  winter  months^; 
or,  at  least,  not  upon  money  which  is  with- 
drawn almost  immediately  after  being  put 


* According  to  the  rules  of  the  Brighton  Provident 
Society. 
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in.^  The  depositor  wishing  to  receive  back 
his  money  is  furnished  by  the  visitor  with  a 
printed  check  upon  the  society’s  office ; in 
which  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is 
wanted  is  specified. 

In  some  Provident  Associations,  regularity  is 
insisted  on  as  to  the  amount  of  the  deposits ; 
in  others,  a small  forfeit  is  exacted  after  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  non-payment.  The  former  rule 
may  be  very  convenient  to  the  gentlemen  or 
ladies  who  cast  up  the  accounts  ; but  it  is  not 
equally  calculated  to  accommodate  the  poor, 
whose  little  savings  must  always  be  liable  to 
vary  with  their  earnings,  or  other  accidental 
circumstances.  Where  the  depositors  are  never 
visited,  the  fear  of  a forfeit  may  be  indispens- 
able to  ensure  perseverance  in  their  payments; 
where  they  are,  it  is  not  essential. 

The  Provident  Associations  established  in 
Bristol  and  some  other  towns,  are  not  con- 
nected with  any  systematic  visitation  of  the 
poor,  except  such  as  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  those  who  desire  to  become  members 
are  proper  objects  for  admission. 

The  business  in  Bristol  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  country  parishes.  On 

* Liverpool  rules. 
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a certain  day  of  the  week,  rooms  are  opened  in 
three  or  four  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
a lady  is  in  attendance  to  receive  and  enter  the 
contributions  of  depositors ; but  no  means  are  em- 
ployed to  induce  the  neighbouring  poor  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 
The  defect  of  this  system  is,  that  while  it  holds 
out  advantages  to  those  who  are  already  disposed 
to  the  exercise  of  forethought  and  economy, 
it  leaves  the  mass  of  the  population  untouched. 
The  lower  orders,  who  people  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  our  great  cities,  generally  exhibit  the 
utmost  ignorance  and  short-sightedness.  They 
have  hardly  ever  been  accustomed  to  look 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  present  day ; and  the 
trouble  of  carrying  their  money  regularly  to  a 
certain  distance,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
deter  them  from  joining  such  a society.  Accord- 
ingly the  Bristol  Provident  Association,  which 
has  been  established  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
numbers  only  457  benefited  members ; and  the 
sum  total  of  their  deposits  (1835)  does  not 
exceed  2651.  In  Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  town  is  subdivided  into  districts, 
(each  section  of  which  is  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a visitor,  who  makes  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  its  inhabitants,  and  regularly 
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collects  the  money  of  such  as  are  willing  to 
enter  on  his  list,)  the  Provident  Society,  in  the 
third  year  of  its  existence,  comprised  no  less 
than  3489  depositors,  whose  united  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  5946/.'^  In  Brighton,  Man- 
chester, Preston,  and  other  places,  a similar 
mode  of  proceeding  has  been  followed  by  cor- 
responding results.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  constraint  or  importunity  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  employed  to  induce 
persons  to  become  members  of  the  society ; 
and  that  visits  should  never  be  pressed  upon 
those  who  wish  to  decline  them.  The  ultimate 
success  or  failure  of  the  whole  project  will 
mainly  depend  upon  the  respect  and  consider- 
ation with  which  the  people  are  treated. 

Experience  has  hitherto  refuted  the  most 
plausible  objection  to  the  collecting  plan, — 
namely,  the  supposed  impossibility  of  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  visitors. 

The  operations  of  the  society  in  the  first  sea- 
port town  in  England,  have  been  judiciously 
.conducted  upon  the  principle  of  undertaking  no 

» As  the  whole  of  this  money,  however,  does  not  re- 
, main  in  the  Society’s  hands  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
number  of  depositors  affords  more  correct  data  for  com- 
parison. 
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more  districts  than  could  be  thoroughly  super- 
intended  by  the  existing  number  of  visitors  ; 
each  district  being  divided  into  sections,  each 
section  consisting  of  only  twenty-five  families. 
The  system  was,  consequently,  limited  in  its 
commencement  to  a very  small  portion  of  the 
town ; but  as  its  advantages  became  apparent, 
the  energies  of  the  higher  classes  have  been 
called  forth,  and  the  sphere  of  their  exertions 
rapidly  extended,  until  not  only  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  leisure,  but  individuals  engaged  in 
active  occupations,  tradesmen,  merchants,  law- 
yers, physicians,  have  discovered  that  it  is  not 
impracticable  to  devote  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  week  to  the  interests  of  the  humblest  of 
their  fellow-beings.  In  case  of  occasional 
absence,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the 
office  of  a visitor  should  be  filled  for  the  inter- 
val by  a substitute;  but  if  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, a previous  notice  to  the  depositors  will 
prevent  any  serious  inconvenience.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  when  a District  Provident 
Society  has  been  for  some  years  thoroughly 
established  in  any  place,  and  the  good  which 
it  ensures  has  become  generally  appreciated 
among  the  resident  poor,  the  labour  of  collect- 
ing from  house  to  house  might  be  safely  dis- 
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pensed  with ; and  the  plan  of  receiving  the 
deposits  from  each  section  at  an  appointed 
room  within  the  district,  might  be  substituted 
with  advantage.  The  habit  of  intercourse  with 
the  depositors  at  their  own  houses,  should 
never  he  dropped;  but  as  regularity  in  the 
visits  would  no  longer  be  indispensable,  the 
office  of  visitor  would  become  less  burdensome, 
and  the  society  be  placed  upon  a more  perma- 
nent and  independent  footing.  The  latter  is  an 
important  consideration  ; since,  however  desir- 
able is  the  active  co-operation  of  the  higher 
classes,  it  is  better  that  no  institution  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
poor,  should  absolutely  depend  for  support 
upon  the  continuance  of  a zeal  and  energy 
which  time  may  cool,  or  circumstances  direct 
into  other  channels. 

Besides  the  argument  in  favour  of  habitual 
visitation,  founded  on  its  being  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  accomplishing  the  immediate 
aim  of  a Provident  Society,  it  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity of  combining  with  these  many  sub- 
sidiary objects,  all  tending  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  elevate 
them  in  the  scale  of  being. 

To  assist  the  poor  in  establishing  habits  of 
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frugality  and  carefulness,  to  advise  with  them 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  or  misfortune, 
to  befriend  them  in  times  of  sickness,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  provide  education  for  their 
children,  constitute  part  of  the  express  design 
of  the  Liverpool  Provident  Institution,  and 
must  surely  be  universally  approved. 

The  propriety  of  some  of  the  other  objects 
which  have  been  proposed  by  various  District 
Provident  Societies  is  more  open  to  discussion. 

How  far  it  is  desirable  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  the  visitor  is  to  secure  to  the  depo- 
sitors in  seasons  of  misfortune  or  sickness  the 
benefit  of  the  public  charities  in  the  town^',  will, 
perhaps,  be  determined  by  the  view  that  has 
already  been  taken  of  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  greater  part  of  such  institutions.  Those 
special  charities,  however,  which  are  to  be 
excepted  from  the  general  condemnation,  and 
perhaps  some  others  wffiich  are  pernicious 
chiefly  because  they  have  hitherto  been  indis- 
criminately administered,  may  have  their  range 
of  usefulness  enlarged  through  the  agency  of 
the  Provident  Society. 

The  question  of  gratuitous  relief  in  cases  of 
emergency,  is  a still  more  difficult  one.  The 
* Manual  of  the  Liverpool  District  Provident  Society. 
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experience  of  other  towns  has  convinced  the 
directors  of  the  Manchester  Association,  that 
this  department  cannot  he  safely  confided  to  the 
discretion  of  ordinary  visitors ; and  they  have 
accordingly  established  a separate  relief  hoard, 
and  appointed  an  agent,  whose  sole  business  is 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  and  habits  of  all  applicants. 
The  operations  of  this  agent,  and  of  a district 
visitor  of  mendicants,  have  disclosed  an  amount 
of  impostures,  of  gross  apathy  and  indolence, 
and  of  shameless  and  habitual  mendicancy,  which 
few  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
were  prepared  to  expect,  and  which  would  assur- 
edly have  baffled  any  inquiries  that  could  have 
been  instituted  by  benevolent  but  inexperienced 
individuals.  It  is  stated  by  an  active  and  vigi- 
lant member  of  the  Bath  Mendicity  Society, 
that  even  the  most  experienced  agents  are 
frequently  imposed  upon.”  How  much  oftener 
must  this  be  the  case  with  the  ordinary  visitors 
of  a charitable  institution ! and  every  such  in- 
stance, be  it  remembered,  tends  to  multiply  and 
strengthen  the  evil.  The  Provident  Society,  both 
at  Manchester  and  at  Brighton,  combines,  under 
the  relief  departments,  all  the  functions  of  a 
mendicity  society,  and  furnishes  subscribers  with 
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tickets  of  reference  to  be  given  to  beggars  in 
lieu  of  money.  Gratuitous  aid  is  never  bestowed 
but  after  complete  investigation,  and  is  invari- 
ably granted  in  kind  only.  If  the  district  vi- 
sitor should  meet  with  cases  of  distress,  which, 
owing  to  a thorough  personal  knowledge  of  the 
claim  to  assistance,  he  feels  reluctant  to  refer 
to  the  board,  it  is  far  better  that  these  should 
be  relieved  through  the  private  exertions  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  than  that  a belief 
should  be  entertained,  that  he  has  at  his  dis- 
posal a fund  which  public  contributions  might 
render  inexhaustible.  The  former  proceeding 
is  in  accordance  with  all  the  principles  which 
have  been  elicited  in  the  preceding  investiga- 
tions, the  latter  is  opposed  to  them  ; and  many 
societies  originally  formed  with  the  design  of 
promoting  independence  among  the  poor,  have 
in  fact  split  upon  this  rock. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  system  con- 
sists in  furnishing  an  accurate  account  of  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  every  poor 
family  connected  with  the  society.  The  visitor 
of  each  division  is  provided  with  a book,  in 
which  he  inserts  the  names  and  occupations  of 
the  families  under  his  inspection  ; the  number 
and  ages  of  their  children,  with  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  attend  school ; the  circum» 
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stance  of  the  parents  possessing,  or  being  des- 
titute of,  a Bible  and  Testament ; and  he 
notes  down  also  those  Avho  are  members  of  a 
benefit  club.  He  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
impatient  to  fill  up  his  journal ; he  should 
make  his  entries  at  home,  as  he  gradually  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
humble  neighbours.  If  he  enter  their  dwel- 
lings in  the  inquisitorial  style  of  a tax-gatherer, 
who  demands  information  as  a matter  of  right, 
it  may  be  expected  that  his  visits  will  be 
received  with  dislike  and  suspicion.  Those 
reports  which  are  returned  monthly  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  several  districts,  and  by  them 
transmitted  to  the  society’s  office,  should  be 
invariably  consulted  by  the  visitor  of  a section, 
in  case  of  the  removal  of  any  family  from  another 
district  into  his  own.  Much  time  and  labour, 
as  well  as  much  risk  of  deception,  will  thus  be 
spared.  Each  visitor  ought,  also,  to  record 
the  cases  of  deserving  persons  under  his  notice 
who  are  in  W'ant  of  employment,  or  who  need 
such  advice  and  assistance  (independent  of 
pecuniary  relief)  as  he  is  not  himself  competent 
to  afford.  If  these  statements  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  a general  register  kept  at  the 
society’s  office,  and  rendered  easily  accessible 
to  the  public,  they  might  supersede  all  those 
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artificial  methods  of  finding  employment  for 
the  poor  which  tend  to  divert  the  course  of 
industry  from  its  natural  channel.  Should 
similar  societies  ever  be  instituted  and  accurate 
registers  kept  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  the  efficiency  of  the  mendicity  de- 
partment will  he  vastly  augmented  by  the 
facility  which  will  thus  be  afforded  to  the  com- 
plete investigation  of  cases  from  a distance. 
The  appointment  of  a Secretary  of  Corre- 
spondence for  this  purpose  would  then  become 
necessary. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  documents  of 
the  Society  should  also  exhibit  under  the  head 
of  General  Observations,”  that  variety  of 
detail  which  would  accrue,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  connection  between  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor ; one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  which  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philanthropist.  They  would  thus 
eventually  constitute  a basis  for  the  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  moral  statistics  of 
the  country,  in  which  the  English  nation  is  at 
present  so  lamentably  deficient  ; and  would, 
likewise,  present  an  invaluable  repository  of 
intelligence  to  the  conductors  of  other  local 
charitable  institutions. 
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The  latter  suggestion  leads  on  to  the  con-j 
sideration  of  another  point. 

Wherever  it  is  practicable  to  carry  on  the 
various  processes  of  benevolence  by  a common 
agency,  a clear  advantage  is  gained  with  regard 
to  the  extent  of  ground  which  may  be  occupied 
by  the  same  number  of  individuals.  The  va- 
luable principle  of  locality,  so  admirably  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Chalmers,  is  also  more  fully 
brought  into  play.  The  visitor,  who  collects 
the  weekly  deposits  of  the  five-and-twenty  fa- 
milies under  his  charge,  will  enjoy  many  facili- 
ties for  leading  them  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  sobriety,  of  education,  of  religious  truth ; 
and  he  can  employ  these  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  them  to  join  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance,  or  in  lending  them  use- 
ful books  and  tracts  which  he  has  already 
excited  the  desire  to  peruse.  Would  it  not, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  unite  with  the  ori- 
ginal objects  of  a Provident  Society,  the  far 
higher  and  nobler  aim  of  those  institutions 
which  seek  to  communicate  religious  and  moral 
instruction  to  the  poor  ? 

The  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  an 
arrangement,  is  the  difficulty  of  attaining  har- 
monious sentiments  on  the  various  subjects 
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which  would  thus  be  embraced  by  the  opera- 
tions of  a single  society. 

Many  might  be  willing  to  aid  the  cause  of 
economy  and  independence  amongst  the  poor, 
who  are  not  convinced  of  the  utility  of  tem- 
perance associations,  or  who  object  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  religious  tracts.  Some  persons  are 
exclusively  interested  in  one  method  of  doing 
good ; some  in  another.  It  may  be  hoped, 
however,  that  increasing  experience  will  dimi- 
nish these  hinderances  to  a cordial  co-opera- 
tion amongst  philanthropists,  by  enabling  them 
to  distinguish  and  appreciate  every  plan  which 
has  proved  really  beneficial.  In  the  mean 
time  individual  visitors  may  still  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  doing  good  in  the  various  ways 
which  their  own  conscience  may  suggest. 

Religious  differences  unfortunately  offer  a 
more  serious  impediment.  In  numerous  so- 
cieties which  profess  to  aim  at  both  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  which  emanate  chiefly  from  the  London 
General  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  District 
Visiting,  the  Gordian  knot  has  been  cut  at 
once  by  a declaration  that  the  committee 
is  to  be  chosen  from  among  those  members  of 
the  society  who  shall  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England.’*  Without  depreciating  the  labours 
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of  the  many  zealous  and  excellent  clergymen 
who  support  these  institutions,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Dis- 
senting interest,  their  basis  is  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  universal  adoption.  But 
why  should  not  all  Christians  unite,  as  far  as 
they  can  conscientiously  do  so,  in  the  grand 
work  of  elevating  the  wretched  outcasts  of 
humanity  to  a participation  of  the  privileges 
which  they  themselves  enjoy  ? Shame,  that  our 
petty  distinctions  should  hinder  this  Jahour  of 
love  ! Are  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  more 
anxious  to  make  converts  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  the  Church  of  Christ  ? And  surely 
they  will  not  refuse  communion  with  serious 
Dissenters,  as  members  of  the  latter  hody.^ 

In  the  comparatively  small  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  leading  principles  of  faith 
are  widely  different  from  those  generally  em- 
braced, co-operation  in  religious  instruction  can- 
not, of  course,  he  expected.  The  books  that 
would  be  circulated,  and  the  lessons  that  would 
be  inculcated  by  one  party,  would  be  conscien- 
tiously disapproved  by  the  other.  Let  union 

« The  author  is  happy  to  find  similar  views  advocated 
by  an  eloquent  and  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England. — See  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  en- 
titled “ The  State  of  the  Metropolis  considered,”  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel.  Nisbet,  1835. 
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be  carried  as  far  as  it  can  go  hand-in-band  with 
integrity ; and  where  the  absence  of  unan- 
imity on  essential  points  prevents  the  complete 
amalgamation  of  the  several  District  Visiting 
Societies  established  on  the  same  spot,  a sys- 
tem of  reciprocal  communication,  such  as 
might  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  a 
general  register  kept  on  the  plan  above  de- 
scribed, and  perhaps  by  the  appointment  of 
deputations  from  each  society  to  hold  occa- 
sional conferences  respecting  the  state  of  the 
poor  under  their  inspection,  would  be  found 
inconceivably  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity, 
by  the  concentration  of  knowledge  and  energy 
which  it  would  produce. 

Is  it  too  much  to  anticipate,  from  the  in- 
creasing zeal  and  liberality  of  our  age,  that  a 
period  may  arrive  when  all  the  benevolent  asso- 
ciations which  act  through  the  instrumentality 
of  personal  intercourse  with  the  poor, — Dio- 
cesan, Wesleyan,  Bible,  Tract,  and  Provident 
Societies,— shall  combine  to  appoint  a Central 
Committee  in  each  large  town  and  city  of  the 
empire,  whose  office  it  shall  be  to  arrange  and 
digest  the  varied  intelligence  respecting  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people,  which  will  be  presented  by  the 
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several  reports  and  registers  of  each  institu- 
tion ? Such  a collection  of  well-authenticated 
facts  would  yield  results  from  which  might  ema- 
nate a purer  and  more  efficient  system  of  charity 
than  any  that  has  been  hitherto  devised.^ 

The  principle  of  Provident  Associations  may 
be  beneficially  extended  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  poor  lying-in  women.  If  a man 
and  his  wife  can  afibrd  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren to  maturity,  they  may  surely  contrive  to 
defray  most  of  the  expenses  attending  the  first 
weeks  of  their  existence.  Still,  some  extra 
assistance  to  the  woman  at  this  period  is  often 
desirable,  for  there  are  a variety  of  comforts, 
hardly  needed  at  any  other  season,  which 
greatly  contribute  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
a confinement,  and  which  a labouring  man 
could  seldom  manage  to  purchase  and  lay  by 
for  the  use  of  a single  month  in  the  year. 

Where  the  objects  of  a Provident  Institu- 
tion are  general,  and  the  deposits  may  be 

* AH  the  necessary  forms  and  details  respecting  the 
mode  of  conducting  Provident  Institutions  would  no 
• doubt  be  readily  furnished,  where  desired,  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Manchester  or  Liverpool  District  Provident  Societies. 
The  rules  of  the  Bristol  Provident  Society  would  pro- 
bably be  more  applicable  to  small  towns ; and  the  Far- 
thinghoe  Clothing  Club  is  esteemed  an  excellent  model 
for  country  parishes. 
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drawn  out  in  money  at  any  time,  no  additional 
machinery  is  required  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  a lying-in.  But  if  the  usual  operations  of 
the  society  he  restricted  to  an  annual  distribu- 
tion, something  more  ought  to  be  done  on 
these  occasions.  In  the  Provident  Association 
at  Bristol  a rule  has  been  adopted  permitting 
poor  married  women  to  pay  in  weekly,  for  six 
months  before  their  confinement,  any  sum  be- 
tween threepence  and  one  shilling,  the  whole 
of  which  is  to  be  returned  to  them  at  the  expir- 
ation of  the  time,  with  a small  premium  if  the 
total  amount  is  less  than  six  shillings ; or  if  it 
shall  exceed  that  sum,  with  the  additional 
reward  of  a loan  of  bed-linen,  blankets,  and 
baby-clothes  for  a month.  If,  after  all,  the 
money  should  not  be  wanted  for  its  original 
purpose,  it  may  be  united  with  the  ordinary 
deposits  in  the  clothing  fund.  By  this  plan 
might  the  independent  feelings  of  the  woman 
be  preserved,  and  yet  more  than  all  the  benefits 
secured  which  it  is  the  design  of  a lying-in 
charity  to  supply. 

The  same  object  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
combined  with  another  excellent  modification 
of  the  provident  system,  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  in  several  places;  under  the 
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name  of  Dispensary  Associations,  or  Self-sup- 
porting Dispensaries. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  these  insti- 
tutions are,  that  the  poor  should  themselves 
contribute  a small  sum  periodically,  and  should, 
in  return,  he  insured  medical  attendance  and 
medicine  whenever  required ; that  the  medical 
men  should  receive  the  whole  or  a part  of  the 
money  thus  obtained ; and  that  the  additional 
funds  which  may  be  necessary  should  be  sub- 
scribed bv  the  richer  classes,  who  are  to  ma- 
nage  the  whole  by  a committee.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experience  that,  taking  the 
weekly  subscriptions  of  the  poor  members  at  a 
penny  per  head  for  adults,  and  a halfpenny  for 
each  of  the  two  eldest  children  (the  rest  of  the 
family  being  attended  without  any  extra  charge), 
the  average  contributions  of  each  individual 
will  amount  to  at  least  three  shillings  per  an- 
num. Of  this  sum,  the  surgeon  or  surgeons 
employed  ought  to  be  paid  two-thirds,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  a-head ; and  if 
the  members  of  the  association  reside  at  con- 
siderable distances^  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  a 
certain  allowance  per  mile,  should  be  added  as 
a compensation  for  journeys.  This  payment  is 
about  equal  to  that  which  is  usually  agreed  to 
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in  benefit  clubs ; and  it  may^  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed, it  affords  a fair  remuneration  to  the 
medical  men.  Besides,  they  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  risk  of  making  bad  debts,  or  to 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  still  more 
painful  alternative  of  increasing  distress  by 
pressing  for  payment  at  a moment  when  the 
resources  of  a poor  family  are  nearly  exhausted 
by  the  previous  illness. 

The  proportion  of  sick  persons  to  the  whole 
number  of  members  has  been  sometimes  as 
great  as  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  first  year,  be- 
cause until  the  benefits  of  the  institution  have 
been  practically  appreciated,  invalids  are  na- 
turally the  most  desirous  to  enter  it ; besides 
which,  the  poor  people,  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a new  privilege,  are  at  first  apt  to  send 
for  the  doctor”  on  occasion  of  every  trifling 
ailment.  But  in  subsequent  years  the  number 
may  be  taken  at  between  thirty  and  forty  per 
cent.  The  outlay  for  medicine,  leeches,  &c., 
if  managed  economically,  need  not  exceed 
eighteen-pence  for  each  patient.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, it  may  be  necessary  to  hire  a room  and 
to  pay  a druggist’s  apprentice  for  making  up 
the  medicines ; but  in  many  situations,  the  use 
of  a school-room,  or  other  convenient  place  of 
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reception,  may  probably  be  obtained  gratui- 
tously, and  the  medical  man  may  be  in  the 
habit  of  dispensing  his  own  prescriptions. 
Under  such  favourable  circumstances,  a dispen- 
sary association,  conducted  on  the  above  plan, 
may  eventually  become  wholly  self-supporting, 
as  far  as  medicine  and  attendance  are  con- 
cerned. In  that  at  Wellesbourne,  the  honorary 
subscriptions  were  found  to  be  requisite  only 
in  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  and  have  sub- 
sequently been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
linen,  broth,  gruel,  and  other  comforts  for  the 
free  members. 

Self-supporting  Dispensaries  at  Sheffield, 
Walsall,  and  Birmingham,  are  conducted  not 
on  the  footing  of  weekly  deposits,  but  by  the 
distribution  of  tickets,  which  are  sold  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  which  entitle  the  pur- 
chaser to  medical  attendance  and  medicine  for 
himself  or  any  one  of  his  family  for  six  succes- 
sive weeks.  This  plan  has  not  proved  nearly 
so  successful  as  that  of  the  Provident  Dispen- 
saries : the  poor  are  unwilling  to  give  the  price 
of  a ticket  when  in  health,  and  frequently 
cannot  afford  to  do  so  in  sickness. 

When  the  members  of  the  association  reside 
within  a convenient  distance  of  each  other,  by 
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far  the  best  method  of  collecting  the  money  is  to 
receive  it  every  week  at  an  appointed  place  and 
hour ; but  if  the  district  is  widely  extended,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  a person  to  go  round 
monthly  or  quarterly,  in  order  to  collect  the  sub- 
scriptions. At  Coventry,  the  Dispensary  office 
is  open  every  day.  In  all  cases,  regularity  of  pay- 
ment should  invariably  be  exacted,  and  a fine  for 
neglect  in  this  particular  strictly  enforced.  No 
person  should  be  entitled  to  receive  medicines 
until  he  has  been  in  the  society  for  at  least  a 
month,  since,  without  some  such  provision,  the 
sick  only  will  apply  for  admittance.  It  remains 
to  be  considered  what  class  of  persons  should 
be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  these 
institutions. 

A common  rule  has  been  to  exclude  all  who 
live  by  capital ; special  exceptions,  however, 
being  occasionally  made.  In  some  Dispensa- 
ries, a certain  number  of  charity  tickets  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  honorary  subscrib- 
ers ; but  this  proceeding  has  a tendency  to 
defeat  the  main  object  of  the  association,  as  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  poor  people  in  gene- 
ral should  willingly  pay  for  that  which  they 
can,  without  difficulty,  obtain  by  begging. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Dispensary  at  Hulme  near 
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Manchester,  the  result  of  the  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  charity  tickets  was  effectually  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  free  members.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  those  who  pay  nothing,  the  greater  of  course 
is  the  relative  expense  of  the  institution.  An 
annual  subscription  of  one  guinea  to  an  ordi- 
nary charitable  dispensary  will  only  provide 
four  patients  with  attendance,  &c.  for  six  weeks 
each ; the  same  sum  given  to  a dispensary,  in 
which  all  who  are  benefited  contribute  a share 
of  the  funds,  will  furnish  twenty-one  individuals 
with  medicine  and  advice  during  the  whole  year. 
It  would  be  much  better,  and  more  consonant 
with>  the  principles  already  laid  down,  if,  instead 
of  forming  a department  for  gratuitous  relief, 
the  benevolent  supporters  of  these  institutions 
would,  in  any  case  of  real  necessity,  privately 
purchase  a ticket  for  the  poor  person  whom  they 
wish  to  befriend. 

The  attempt  to  unite  a Dispensary  Associa- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  with  any  old  Dispen- 
sary or  Hospital,  or  to  connect  with  it  the 
charge  of  parish  paupers,  is,  for  similar  reasons, 
impolitic  : nothing  would  detract  more  from  the 
respectability  of  the  institution  in  the  eyes  of 
the  independent  poor.  When,  however,  a dis- 
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pensary  has  become  fairly  established,  it  may 
sometimes  be  advisable  that  the  parish  officers 
should  contract  with  the  surgeons  employed,  for 
attending  the  bona  fide  paupers  upon  the  same 
terms. 

At  Coventry,  the  privileges  of  the  Dispen- 
sary are  with  great  advantage  extended  to  do- 
mestic servants ; those  who  are  receiving  wages 
under  10/.  a year  being  required  to  pay  an  an^ 
nual  subscription  of  5s,  ; while  from  those  who 
have  between  12/.  and  14/.,  7s.  6d.  is  the 
sum  demanded.  There  is  also  a rule  to  pro- 
vide, in  part,  for  midwifery  cases  ; the  wife  of 
a free  member  being  allowed  to  have  the  at- 
tendance of  any  of  the  surgeons  at  her  confine- 
ment, on  depositing  with  the  Secretary  7s.  6d. 
one  month  before,  to  ’v^  hich  3^.  are  added  from 
the  honorary  fund,  and  given  to  the  medical  man. 
It  would,  probably,  be  an  improvement  on  this 
plan,  if  a separate  class  were  formed  for  such 
cases,  and  the  w^omen  belonging  to  it  were  al- 
lowed to  subscribe  Qd.  a week  for  fifteen  weeks 
beforehand,  according  to  the  system  pursued  by 
the  Bristol  Clothing  Society.  This  method  has 
been  adopted  in  a country  village  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  rules  of  which  are  inserted  in  a note, 
and,  with  the  alterations  which  local  circum- 
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stances  may  require,  will  be  found  well  adapted 
to  any  institution  of  this  kind.^ 

* Rule  1. — That  ail  persons  subscribing  to  the  support 
of  this  institution,  and  not  receiving  the  benefits  of  it,  be 
considered  honorary  members. 

Rule  2. — That  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being,  and 
four  honorary  members,  be  the  committee ; that  they  be 
empowered  to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies as  they  occur. 

Rule  3. — That  the  funds  of  the  Society  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  mem- 
bers. That  the  committee  be  empowered  to  alter  or  add 
to  the  rules,  to  appoint  the  surgeon  or  surgeons,  and  the 
receivers  of  the  weekly  payments,  and  to  transact  all  the 
business  of  the  Society.  That  they  meet  from  time  to 
time  for  that  purpose,  and  that  three  be  a quorum. 

Rule  4. — That  the  receivers  attend  at  the  place  and 
time  appointed  to  receive  the  weekly  payments  of  the 
members  j and  that  they  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
surer every  month  the  sums  thus  received,  who  shall 
place  the  same  in  the  Savings’  Bank. 

Clothing  and  Money  Branch, 

Rule  That  any  inhabitant  of — 

may  (with  the  approbation  of  the  committee)  become  a 
member,  by  paying  any  sum  they  can  spare  to  the  re- 
ceivers : the  whole  of  which  they  will  receive  back  again 
either  in  money  or  goods,  at  their  own  choice,  with  a pre- 
mium of  one  penny  on  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty- 
six  shillings.  If  more  than  twenty-six  shillings  are  paid 
in,  all  above  that  sum  will  be  paid  back,  but  without  a 
premium. 

Rule  6. — That  the  distribution  take  place  early  in 
December  in  each  year. 
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The  operation  of  the  self-supporting  Dispen- 
saries at  Burton,  Coventry,  and  other  places, 


Dispensary  Branch. 

Rule  7. — That  any  person  residing  in 

not  being  ill  at  the  time  of  entering,  may  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  Dispensary  Association,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  committee. 

Rule  8. — That  every  member  above  fourteen  years  of 
age,  shall  pay  one  penny  per  week;  and  if  the  father  or 
mother  or  both  be  members,  then  the  child  or  children 
under  that  age  may  be  admitted  on  paying  a half-penny 
each  for  two  children,  or  one  penny  a week  for  the  whole 
family.  If  the  father  and  mother  are  both  in  benefit 
clubs,  the  committee  may  admit  the  children  on  paying 
three  half-pence  a week,  though  the  parents  may  not  be 
members. 

Rule  9. — That  one  month  after  entering,  the  members 
be  entitled  to  attendance  and  medicine  during  sickness,  if 
within  two  miles  of . 

Rule  10. — That  any  member,  being  a married  woman, 
and  expecting  to  be  confined,  on  paying  sixpence  a week 
for  fifteen  weeks  before  the  time,  in  addition  to  the 
weekl}/  payment  of  one  penny,  shall  be  entitled  to  medi- 
cal attendance  in  her  lying-in,  and  the  use  of  a bag  of 
linen,  &c.  for  one  month. 

Rule  11. — That  if  any  member  be  in  arrear  in  then- 
weekly  payments  one  month,  they  shall  forfeit  one  penny  ; 
if  four  months,  sixpence;  if  eight  months,  one  shilling ; 
if  ten  months,  they  shall  no  longer  be  considered 
members. 

Rule  12. — That  all  bottles,  gallipots,  &c.,  received 
from  the  Dispensary,  be  returned  clean  ; and  that  the  bag 
of  linen  also  be  returned  clean  and  in  good  repair,  at  the 
end  of  a month. 
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has  been  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. Not  only  do  they  obviate  the  distress 
which  so  commonly  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
dfscharging  a doctor’s  hill,  hut  by  inducing  the 
poor  to  have  recourse  to  medical  aid  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  illness,  instead  of  deferring 
the  application,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  until  the 
progress  of  disease  is  such  as  to  render  all 
remedies  unavailing,  they  prevent  some  of  the 
severest  afflictions  to  which  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  exposed.  At  the  same  time  these  in- 
stitutions possess  many  advantages  over  the 
gratuitous  system.  They  strengthen,  instead 
of  impairing,  the  habits  of-  forethought  and 
self-reliance  ; and  as,  wherever  their  operations 
are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  there  are 
usually  several  surgeons  employed,  from  among 
whom  each  patient  may  choose  his  own  medical 
attendant,  the  benefits  they  confer  are  unalloyed 
by  the  risk  and  inconvenience  which  so  fre- 

Rule  13. — That  if  more  than  one  surgeon  be  ap- 
pointed, each  member  shall  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  one  he  or  she  most  approves. 

Rule  14. — That  the  surgeon  be  paid  per  head 

annually  for  each  patient  under  his  care ; and  for 

each  lying-in. 

Members  may  belong  to  both  branches,  or  only  one,  at 
their  own  choice. 
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quently  accompany  the  relief  afforded  to  the 
out-patients  of  infirmaries  and  hospitals,  where 
the  crowd  of  applicants  in  waiting,  and  the  con- 
sequent delay  in  individual  cases,  are  sometimes 
such  as  seriously  to  enhance  the  sufferings  and 
danger  of  the  patient. 

Where  supported  by  weekly  contributions, 
Dispensary  Associations  have  been,  in  every  in- 
stance, extremely  popular.  On  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  one  in  a small  country  village  in 
Staffordshire,  where  no  gratuitous  Dispensary 
had  ever  existed  to  weaken  the  love  of  honest  in- 
dependence^ many  pleasing  instances  occurred  of 
upright  and  generous  feeling.  One  woman  ex- 
pressed great  joy  at  the  proposal,  ^‘because  the 
doctor  had  been  so  kind  to  her  in  a long  illness, 
and  never  would  take  anything  for  his  trouble  ; 
now  this  would  be  a way  of  paying  him.”  Ano- 
ther said,  on  joining  it,  that  ‘‘  to  be  sure  she  had 
always  had  good  health  : hut  then  if  she  should 
not  be  sick  herself,  her  money  would  help  those 
who  were.”  At  Burton,  out  of  six  thousand  in- 
habitants, there  were  in  the  first  year  one  thou- 
sand free  members ; the  money  is  paid  cheer- 
fully and  regularly,  and  the  poor  seem  grateful 
for  the  favour.  At  Coventry  there  were,  in  the 
first  seven  months,  nineteen  hundred  members. 
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and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  And,  — 
better  still, — in  the  village  of  Southam,  in  War- 
wickshire, the  number  of  applicants  for  paro- 
chial relief  is  visibly  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  dispensary.  At 
Lymington,  out  of  three  hundred  who  entered 
in  the  first  month,  one  hundred  had  before  been 
attended  by  the  parish  doctor;  and  at  Welles- 
bourne,  many  of  the  paupers  themselves  are 
anxious  to  subscribe,  in  order  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  broth  and  gruel  which  are  supplied 
when  ordered  by  the  surgeon. 

If  these  institutions  were  co-extensive  with 
the  wants  of  the  people,  one-fourth  of  the  po- 
pulation would  be  enrolled  in  them,  and  how 
much  misery,  and  consequent  degradation, 
would  be  prevented  ! ^ 

* The  preceding  account  of  the  Dispensary  Associa- 
tion is  principally  derived  from  a valuable  communication 
by  Dr.  Calvert  printed  in  the  Poor  Law  Report,  App. 
C.  The  necessary  formula,  &c.,  may  probably  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  committee  of  any  of  the 
existing  dispensaries  ; and  farther  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  pamphlets  published  by  Hatchard  and  Son, 
Piccadilly. 
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Section  IIL 

FRIENDLY  BENEFIT  CLUBS. 

Dispensary  Associations  will  always  afford  the 
most  appropriate  means  of  relieving  the  sickness 
of  the  junior  members  of  a family,  and  of  help- 
ing that  large  division  of  the  poor  whose  earn- 
ings are  hardly  sufficient  to  ensure  to  them  the 
benefits  of  a regular  club  ; but  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, as  is  well  known,  profess  to  carry  the  la- 
bouring classes  one  step  farther  in  the  path  of 
independence. 

For  a certain  periodical  payment,  they  not 
only  secure  medical  attendance  in  case  of  illness, 
but  a maintenance  during  the  consequent  sus- 
pension of  work  ; and,  in  many  instances,  great 
assistance  to  the  widow  and  orphans,  on  the 
death  of  a married  member.  They  also  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  an  annuity  in  advanced  age, 
or  in  the  event  of  hopeless  infirmity. 

How  far  they  are  calculated  to  realise  these 
expectations,  and  in  what  particulars  they  are 
susceptible  of  improvement,  is  an  important 
subject  for  examination,  considering  the  popula- 
rity which,  for  more  than  half  a century,  they  have 
enjoyed  amongst  the  working  classes.  The  ge- 
neral testimony,  with  respect  to  their  operation 
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in  preventing  indigence,  is  extremely  favourable. 
It  lias  been  stated  that  at  All-Saints,  Fulham, 
ivhile  many  labourers,  who  are  earning  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  shillings  a week,  come 
upon  the  parish  on  the  slightest  reverse,  the 
workmen  engaged  by  the  Gas  Company,  at 
Sands-End,  who  are  obliged  by  their  employers 
to  contribute  a portion  of  their  weekly  wages  to 
a Friendly  Society,  are  never  known  to  apply 
for  parochial  relief. 

Mr.  Bickers teth  of  Acton,  Suffolk,  declares 
that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  members  of  Benefit 
Clubs,  within  his  knowledge,  ever  become  pau- 
pers ; and  then  only  in  case  of  total  want  of 
employment.  Similar  evidence  has  been  received 
from  other  places. 

Many  of  these  Societies,  however,  being 
based  on  fallacious  principles,  or  rather  on  no 
principles  at  all,  have  failed  to  produce  any 
advantage,  and  have  been  suddenly  broken  up 
or  become  insolvent,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment and  injury  of  those  who  had  for  many 
years  sacrificed  a portion  of  their  hard-earned 
gains  in  the  hope  of  a provision  for  old  age. 
The  uneducated  persons  with  whom  these 
clubs  originated,  were  often  ignorant  that  any 
calculations  were  required  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  payments  and  receipts  ; and 
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annuities  were  promised  for  a sum,  wliich, 
according  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  life,  was 
quite  insufficient  to  purchase  them.  A large 
part  of  the  contributions  was  commonly  spent 
in  convivial  meetings,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publican  at  whose  house  the  societies  were 
held,  and  who  was  usually  the  treasurer  of  the 
club.  Often,  too,  the  money  has  absolutely 
been  raised  on  false  pretences,  and  embezzled 
by  the  managers  of  the  institution. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  and  afibrd  protection 
where  confidence  was  placed.  Government  has 
repeatedly  interposed.  By  the  present  law, 
every  such  society,  in  order  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  the  legislature,  is  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  its  extra  expenses  by  separate  subscrip- 
tions ; it  must  be  founded  upon  correct  tables ; 
and  must  have  its  rules  approved  by  the  certi- 
fying barrister,  ^ and  must  subsequently  be 
enrolled  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  The  funds 
may  then  be  deposited,  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
in  the  Savings’  Banks ; or  if  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds,  may  be  paid  directly  into  the  Bank  of 

* The  barrister-at-law  at  present  appointed  to  certify 
the  rules  of  Friendly  Societies,  Savings’  Banks,  and  Sav- 
ings’ Banks  Annuities,  is  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.,  4,  Elm- 
court,  Temple,  London. 
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England,  where  they  will  bear  the  same  interest 
and  be  invested  under  the  same  securities  with 
those  which  are  afforded  to  the  Savings’  Banks. 
Money  due  to  the  club  is  required  to  be  paid 
by  executors  before  any  other  debts ; aggrieved 
members  may  have  their  remedy  on  complaint 
before  the  justices  of  the  county ; and  no  society 
can  be  dissolved  or  its  funds  divided,  without 
the  consent  of  five-sixths  (in  value)  of  the 
members  composing  it.  There  are  now  existing 
in  England  and  Wales  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  registered  Friendly  Societies,  although 
the  restrictions  lately  imposed  occasioned  the 
dissolution  of  several.  Those  to  whom  the 
restrictions  were  fatal  are,  however,  rarely  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  is  probable  the  majority  were 
constituted  on  a pernicious  system.  A few, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  actually  flourish- 
ing at  the  time,  and  to  have  been  given  up  in 
consequence  of  a jealous  misapprehension  re- 
specting the  designs  of  Government.  To  allay 
this  uneasiness,  it  was  last  year  enacted  that 
societies  which  had  been  established  under  for- 
mer statutes  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  same 
protection  as  before,  until  they  should  voluntarily 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 
A sense  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
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such  conformity  can  only  be  impressed  upon  the 
working  classes  through  the  kind  and  persever- 
ing explanations  of  their  superiors.* 

The  co-operation  of  the  rich  may  also  in  a 
variety  of  ways  be  employed  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  these  institutions.  In  the  actual  state 
of  education  amongst  the  labouring  poor,  their 
assistance  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the 
best  rules,  and  the  most  approved  calculations ; 
to  take  charge  of  the  pecuniary  accounts ; and 
to  superintend  the  festive  meetings,  so  as  to 
prevent  merriment  from  degenerating  into  licen- 
tiousness. Their  interference,  however,  has 
sometimes  been  exercised  in  a manner  preju- 
dicial to  the  real  interests  of  the  society.  Mr. 
Becher,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  on  “ the  Con- 
stitution of  Friendly  Societies”  is  justly  esteemed 
a standard  work,  is  surely  wrong  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  institution 
should  be  entrusted  exclusively  to  the  honorary 
members.  We  ought  not  to  take  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  poor  the  management  of  their  own 
concerns,  but  rather  to  lead  them  to  manage 

* A pamphlet  has  been  published  at  Kutherleigh,  ex- 
plaining the  benefit  of  the  new  law,  endeavouring  to  miti- 
gate the  alarms  of  the  people,  and  containing  rules  con- 
formable to  the  act.  (Marshall’s  Digest,  Return  for  1833.} 
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well  for  themselves ; otherwise  our  advice  will 
be  unpopular,  and  nothing  will  be  gained  in 
the  cause  of  progressive  improvement. 

In  the  Female  Friendly  Society  at  Stone 
(Staffordshire),  the  following  judicious  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  for  dividing  the  responsi- 
bility between  the  honorary  and  benefited  mem- 
bers. The  trustees  and  president,  of  course, 
belong  to  the  former  body;  but  the  acting 
committee,  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  is 
chosen  annually  from  the  latter.  The  com- 
mittee, on  going  out  of  office,  prepare  a list  of 
twenty  persons  whom  they  consider  fit  to  be 
their  successors,  and  out  of  this  number  the 
trustees  appoint  twelve.  The  stewardesses  are 
also  elected  by  the  committee  from  amongst 
themselves.  Honorary  members  have  a right  to 
attend  the  committee  meeting,  and  to  inspect 
the  society’s  books  at  any  reasonable  times. 

Another  thing  which  the  higher  classes  ought 
to  avoid, — is  the  contribution,  in  aid  of  these 
institutions,  of  any  portion  of  the  money  which 
is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
society’s  engagements ; because,  by  such  a 
proceeding,  a new  element  of  uncertainty  is 
introduced,  the  very  existence  of  the  society 
being  thus  made  dependent  upon  the  conti- 
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nuance  of  a charitable  subscription.  They 
majj  however,  with  advantage,  pay  something 
towards  those  extra  expenses  which  are  not 
essential  to  the  permanence  of  the  institution, 
and  which  cannot  now  by  law  he  defrayed  out 
of  the  general  fund.^  Some  persons  have, 
indeed,  wished  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
social  meetings  which  have,  from  the  earliest 
origin  of  Friendly  Clubs,  been  connected  with 
them.  But  surely  they  are  arguing  against 
the  use  of  a thing  from  its  abuse.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  together  the  different  orders 
of  society  under  one  roof,  and  on  an  occasion 
of  mutual  goodwill,  may  be  employed  to  cherish 
kindly  feelings  and  to  cement  the  bonds  of  civil 
union.  If  the  rich  will  contribute  a share  of  the 
entertainment,  they  will  acquire  a right  to  see 
that  it  is  conducted  with  propriety ; — and  why 
should  innocent  enjoyment  be  prohibited?  The 
excellent  Legh  Richmond,  in  his  superintend- 
ence of  these  meetings  at  Turney,  showed  how 
usefully  the  influence  of  a clergyman  may  be 
exerted,  when  he  is  willing  rather  to  guide 

* By  the  last  act,  Friendly  Societies  are  allowed  to 
provide  funds  for  any  other  purpose  (not  illegal)  besides 
those  ordinarily  included;  on  condition  that  the  contri- 
butions for  such  objects  be  kept  separate  and  distinct. 
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than  to  oppose  the  natural  love  of  companion- 
ship which  prevails  in  every  rank  of  life. 

In  framing  rules  for  the  government  of  a 
Friendly  Society,  the  most  essential  points  to 
be  considered  are  the  terms  of  admission,  and 
the  proportion  which  the  monthly  or  quarterly 
payments  of  each  member  ought  to  bear  to  the 
relief  promised  in  case  of  sickness,  old  age,  or 
infirmity.  Mr.  Becher’s  Tables,  probably,  fur- 
nish the  most  correct  data  extant  for  determin- 
ing these  conditions.  Of  course,  wherever  it 
is  wanted  to  insure  an  annuity,  the  older  the 
party  the  larger  must  be  the  contribution  re- 
quired of  him.  In  the  Southwell  Club,  there- 
fore, different  scales  of  payment  are  adopted  for 
every  age,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  years. 
The  calculations  are  also  made  for  ten  distinct 
classes  of  subscribers,  in  either  of  which  a mem- 
ber may  enrol  himself,  according  to  the  rate  of 
his  average  earnings  and  the  value  for  which  he 
desires  to  insure. 

The  average  payment  exacted  from  each 
member  in  the  lowest  class  is  about  five  pence 
per  month ; the  advantages  stipulated  are,  two 
shillings  a week  in  ‘‘bed-lying”  sickness;  one 
shilling  a week  during  indisposition  which  merely 
incapacitates  for  work ; a weekly  allowance  of 
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one  shilling  after  the  age  of  sixty-five ; and  two 
pounds  to  the  family  on  death.  In  the  fifth 
class  the  medium  subscription  is  two  shillings 
and  three  pence  monthly ; the  amount  promised 
five  or  ten  shillings  a week  in  illness,  with  an 
assurance  of  the  latter  allowance  after  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  and  of  ten  pounds  on  death.  The 
details  of  this  system  must,  however,  be  rather 
too  complicated  to  be  committed  to  the  charge 
of  uneducated  persons.  A simpler  and  more 
usual  plan  is,  to  exact  the  same  payment  from 
all  the  members,  but  to  limit  the  age  of  admis- 
sion to  thirty  or  thirty-five.  Sound  health  and 
good  morals  are  indispensable  ; and  a premium 
is  required  on  entrance,  varying  from  one  shil- 
ling to  five  shillings,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  party  and  the  present  value  of  the  funds  in 
hand.  To  prevent  imposition,  the  allowance  in 
sickness  should  always  be  considerably  below 
the  ordinary  earnings  of  the  member;  and  twelve 
months’  previous  admission,  or  the  payment  of  a 
year’s  subscription  in  advance,  should  be  neces- 
sary to  entitle  a person  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  Society. 

The  Stone  Fair  Friendly  Society  has  (with 
some  modifications)  maintained  itself  ever  since 
the  year  1766.  The  following  is  its  present  scale 
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of  payments  and  allowances.  Each  member  con- 
tributes half-a-crown  quarterly,  besides  entrance 
fee,  forfeits,  and  fines.  Out  of  the  sum  thus 
raised,  the  society  pays  the  salary  of  the  surgeon 
and  clerk,  and  allows  five  shillings  a week  in 
severe  illness,  three  shillings  in  old  age  or  hope- 
less infirmity,  ten  pounds  gratuity  to  the  family 
of  each  member  on  his  death,  and  five  pounds 
for  the  funeral  expenses  of  a wife.  This  is  raised 
by  contributions  from  the  members.  In  another 
society,  which  is  constituted  on  the  mostapproved 
principles,  the  regular  subscription  is  one  shil- 
ling a month.  The  allowance  is  eight  shillings  a 
week  during  the  first  six  months  of  illness  ; three 
shillings  and  sixpence  afterwards,  or  in  old  age ; 
ten  pounds  is  given  on  the  death  of  a member, 
and  five  pounds  on  the  loss  of  his  wife.  A col- 
lection is  made  of  sixpence  from  each  member 
on  the  occasion  of  a funeral.  An  objection  has 
sometimes  been  offered  to  the  principle  of  a 
grant  for  funeral  expenses ; but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  season  at  which  this  aid  is 
received  is  generally  one  of  severe  pecuniary 
trial ; and  that  a taste  for  expensive  funerals  is 
not  necessarily  encouraged  by  it,  except  where 
the  attendance  of  all  the  members  of  the  club  is 
insisted  upon. 
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The  question  of  annuities  is  encompassed  with 
much  greater  difficulties,  the  simple  truth  being 
that,  however  accurate  the  calculations  upon 
which  the  society  is  originally  founded,  the 
security  of  the  whole  must  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  perpetual  accession  of  young  members. 
To  meet  this  exigency,  a regulation  has  been 
adopted  in  some  Friendly  Clubs,  that  no  man 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  society  without 
at  the  same  time  engaging  to  make  all  his  sons 
members.  In  others,  a provision  is  made  for 
altering  the  scale  of  payments  and  allowances 
whenever  the  state  of  the  funds  shall  render  such 
alteration  expedient.  But,  after  all,  it  must  be 
impossible  to  devise  any  measure  that  shall 
effectually  guard  against  all  the  contingencies  to 
which  such  institutions  are  liable,  and  which 
often  so  cruelly  frustrate  the  hopes  of  individuals. 
To  secure  an  average  for  mutual  assurances  the 
system  should  be  based  upon  larger  numbers, 
and  should  contain  a better  guarantee  for  con- 
stancy than  the  generality  of  Benefit  Clubs  can 
afford.  And  in  the  present  day,  we  have  other 
and  such  ample  means  of  attaining  the  desired 
end,  that  this  branch  of  the  operations  of  a 
Friendly  Society  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 

These  views  have  been  acted  upon  in  an  insti- 
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tution  lately  formed  at  Eccleshall,  which  com- 
prises the  usual  objects  of  a Benefit  Club,  with 
the  exception  of  the  assurance  of  annuities.  A 
portion  of  the  surplus  fund  which  may  have  accu- 
mulated is  periodically  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers, part  being  retained  by  the  society,  in  case  of 
any  unforeseen  emergency.  Now,  if  the  dividends 
thus  received  were  regularly  taken  by  each  indi- 
vidual to  the  Savings’  Bank,  and  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  the  new  Savings’  Bank  Annuities,  all 
the  original  purposes  of  a Friendly  Society  could 
be  accomplished,  and  every  chance  of  failure  pre- 
cluded.^ 

It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  the  principle 
of  combined  savings,  so  as  to  meet  in  a still  more 
direct  manner  the  evils  arising  from  a fluctuation 
in  the  demand  for  labour.  The  following  is  the 
outline  of  a plan  suggested,  in  1 830,  by  a select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  especially 
employed  to  consider  the  means  of  lessening  the 
evils  arising  from  the  fluctuation  of  employment 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  : — That  societies 
should  be  formed  in  those  districts,  to  be  called 

* The  necessary  Rules  and  Tables  for  the  formation 
of  Friendly  Societies  have  lately  been  issued  by  au- 
thority, and  may  be  procured  by  application  to  Mr.  Pratt. 
A work  on  Friendly  Societies  has  also  been  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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Employment  Fund  Societies,  of  which  workmen 
of  any  trades  or  employments  may  become 
members  ; each  member,  whilst  in  work,  contri- 
buting weekly  or  monthly  a certain  sum  ; the 
amount  of  the  contributions  of  each  person 
standing  in  his  name,  not  to  be  drawn  out  ex- 
cept during  his  want  of  employment.  When  this 
occurs,  each  member  shall  have  a right  to  such 
weekly  or  daily  allowance  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  rules,  and  which  shall  be  continued  until  his 
share  of  the  fund  is  exhausted  ; such  allowance, 
however,  not  taking  place,  when  it  can  be  proved 
to  the  committee  that  the  member  can  then  earn 
a certain  proportion,  agreed  upon,  more  than 
the  fixed  allowance.  When  a member’s  share 
amounts  to  (say  two)  years’  contributions,  he 
may  be  at  liberty  to  suspend  his  contributions, 
and  be  a free  member ; but  should  it  be  brought 
below  the  amount  fixed,  he  must  resume  his 
payments.  It  is  also  proposed  to  allow  any 
member,  whose  share  at  the  annual  meeting 
amounts  to  (three  ?)  years’  contributions,  on  no- 
tice, to  withdraw  one  half,  and  resume  his  con- 
tributions, and  so  on  in  the  following  years  ; a 
cautionary  balance  of  a year  and  half’s  pay- 
ments, at  least,  remaining  as  a fund  for  his  use. 
Forfeits  for  occasional  discontinuance  of  pay- 
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ments  form  part  of  the  plan ; and  if  the  contri- 
butions on  a share  be  suspended  beyond  a 
certain  period,  it  is  proposed  that  the  share 
itself  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  society.  On  the 
death  of  a member  his  share  is  to  be  paid  to  his 
family,  or  representatives,  deducting  a certain 
proportion  for  the  general  fund  of  the  society. 
The  amount  arising  from  forfeits,  deaths,  or 
interest,  is  from  time  to  time  to  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  share  then  standing  in  each 
member’s  name  ; and  such  dividend  to  be  added 
to  his  share.  It  is  also  proposed  that  when  a 
member  changes  his  place  of  residence,  he  may 
be  permitted  to  transmit  his  share  of  the  fund 
to  any  similar  society  established  in  or  near  the 
place  he  is  going  to.  The  funds  of  the  society 
are  to  be  vested  in  government  securities, 
through  the  medium  of  a savings’  bank ; and 
the  society  is  to  have  conferred  upon  it,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  all  the  legal  facilities  and  privi- 
leges (applicable  to  its  case)  which  are  given  to 
savings’  banks  and  friendly  societies. 

These  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  plan 
proposed.  The  advantages  of  such  a society  are 
stated  to  be  the  following : — 

First,. — A secure  fund  will  be  provided  from 
good  times  against  want  of  work  in  bad  times. 
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Second, — The  amount  and  continuation  of 
assistance  to  any  member  would  be  propor- 
tioned to  his  own  previous  industry  and  fore- 
thought ; and  no  idle  or  improvident  man  would 
draw  upon  the  means  of  others. 

‘‘  Third — As  the  liabilities  of  the  society  would 
never  exceed  the  amount  in  their  hands,  each 
member’s  claim  would  be  secure  at  all  times. 

Fourth, — A very  considerable  part  of  each 
member’s  share  would  be  at  his  complete  dis- 
posal, under  the  circumstances  stated,  and  at 
his  death  devolve  to  his  family. 

Fifth, — His  payments  would  be  received 
little  by  little,  to  provide  against  a severe  prac- 
ticalevil,  and  could  not  be  diverted  or  with- 
drawn for  any  other  purpose. 

Sixth,  — A considerable  addition  to  each 
member’s  share  would  accrue  from  his  dividend 
of  interest,  forfeits,  deductions  on  deaths,  &c. 

Seventh,— ‘That  hereby  a member  once  en- 
tering the  society  would  have  a strong  induce- 
ment to  continue  in  it. 

Eighth, — That  the  feeling  of  co-operation 
and  fellowship  among  workmen  would  be  likely 
to  aid  such  societies,  and  the  contingent  interest 
every  member  had  in  the  increase  of  the  divi- 
dend would  prevent  imposition  or  abuse.” 
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Many  practical  difficulties  must,  however,  be 
expected  in  the  administration  of  such  a society  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  plan  will  require  some 
modification  when  the  loss  of  employment  pro- 
ceeds, not  from  temporary,  but  from  general 
and  permanent  causes.  The  fund  raised  should 
then  be  applied  to  facilitate  change  of  occu- 
pation, or  migration  to  places  where  labour  is 
in  greater  demand.  > 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  system 
of  Life  Assurances  in  increasing  the  independent 
resources  of  the  working  classes,  have  been  sel- 
dom adverted  to.  A healthy  man  of  thirty,  by 
saving  from  his  yearly  earnings  between  two 
and  three  pounds,  might  assure  to  his  family  a 
hundred  pounds,  should  his  death  deprive  them 
of  the  support  on  which  they  leaned.  Small 
sums  might  be  lodged  from  time  to  time  in  the 
savings’  bank,  to  be  drawn  out  at  the  periods 
when  the  premiums  become  due  ; and  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  forfeiture,  should  sickness  or  una- 
voidable misfortune  render  the  payment  of  the 
premium  on  any  particular  occasion  impossible, 
mutual  associations,  on  the  principle  of  friendly 
societies,  might  be  formed  to  meet  the  exigence. 
In  how  many  instances  might  the  adoption  of 
such  a plan  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  widow 
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and  the  orphan  having  recourse  to  charity,  and 
save  them  from  the  degradation  of  being  thrown 
upon  the  parish ! 


Section  IV. 

savings’  banks — savings’  bank  annuities. 

The  utility  of  Savings’  Banks  is  now  so 
universally  appreciated  by  the  higher  classes, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  much  upon 
it.  Were  the  poor  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  institutions  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
power,  there  would  be  little  demand  either  for 
legal  or  private  charity.  Domestic  servants 
might  secure  a provision  against  old  age  or 
infirmity,  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  pre- 
carious shelter  of  the  alms-house.  The  opera- 
tive manufacturer,  or  mechanic,  would  be  able 
during  a temporary  stagnation  of  trade  to 
maintain  his  family  upon  the  savings  accumu- 
lated from  his  previous  earnings ; and  the  hus- 
bandman might  lay  by,  in  the  few  years  which 
ought  to  intervene  between  his  obtaining  re- 
gular wages  and  entering  upon  the  cares  of 
marriage,  a sum  sufficient  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren respectably,  and  to  meet  any  unforeseen 
emergency  that  might  occur.  The  ordinary 
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wages  of  female  servants  in  Devonsliire  is  less 
than  six  pounds  a-year  ; yet  there  are  between 
three  and  four  thousand  of  this  class  who  deposit 
money  in  the  Exeter  Savings’  Bank — the  ave- 
rage amount  of  whose  investments  is  thirty 
pounds  each.^'  In  Staffordshire,  two  farm  ser- 
vants, a man  and  a woman,  contrived  in  the 
course  of  their  servitude  to  save,  the  man 
thirty  pounds,  the  woman  twenty-six  pounds. 
They  then  married,  and  have  come  to  the  bank 
every  year  to  draw  out  their  interest,  the  "wo- 
man for  several  following  years  bringing  a 
young  infant  in  her  arms ; but  they  have  never 
yet  touched  the  principal.  Savings’  Banks  have 
now  been  established  in  this  country  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years,  during  which  period 
they  have  progressively  attracted  the  attention 
and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The 
general  outline  of  their  management  is  at  per- 
sent  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament ; and  the 
rules  of  every  such  institution  are  required  (as 
in  the  case  of  friendly  societies),  to  be  certi- 
fied by  the  appointed  Barrister-at-law,  and  ap- 
proved at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  Security 
must  be  given  by  the  treasurer,  actuary,  or 
cashier ; the  money  must  be  paid  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  by  them  to  be  invested 
in  government  securities,  and  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  two-pence  farthing  a day.  A cer- 
tain deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  sum 
allowed  by  government,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment ; and  any  sur- 
plus fund  that  may  accumulate  remains  in  the 
hands  of  government,  without  interest ; but  if 
wanted,  may  be  employed  for  the  bona  fide 
purposes  of  the  institution,  in  such  manner  as 
the  trustees  and  managers  shall  direct.  No 
person  is  now  permitted  to  deposit  more  than 
30Z.  in  one  year  or  1 501.  in  the  whole.  A shil- 
ling is  generally  fixed  upon  as  the  lowest  sum 
which  is  received ; but  interest  is  not  given  on 
any  fractions  of  a pound,  and  in  some  cases  not 
under  thirty  shillings.  By  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment persons  are  allow^ed  to  deposit  as  trustees 
for  others;  but  the  managers  of  the  Bristol 
Savings’  Bank  have  wisely  provided,  by  a special 
regulation,  that  no  individual  shall  become 
trustee  for  more  than  one  person ; otherwise, 
under  the  pretence  of  trusteeship,  the  same 
party  might  accumulate,  for  his  own  benefit, 
several  times  the  amount  specified  in  the  act. 
For  a similar  reason,  although  minors  under 
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fourteen  years  of  age  are  obliged  to  make  their 
deposits  in  the  name  of  a trustee,  a mother  is 
not  suffered  to  act  in  this  capacity  for  her  child, 
lest  she  should  employ  the  privilege  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  a separate  purse  for 
herself. 

It  is  very  desirable,  as  affording  an  induce- 
ment to  deposit  in  the  Savings’  Bank,  that 
money  so  placed  should  be  rendered  as  easily 
accessible  as  possible  to  the  depositor.  The 
poorest  man  has  as  good  a title  as  the  richest 
to  dispose  of  his  own  property  as  he  likes  best ; 
and  no  advantage  can  accrue  from  interposing 
any  obstacle  to  the  free  exercise  of  this  right. 
Some  notice  must,  of  course,  be  required,  pre- 
vious to  the  withdrawal  of  any  sum  ; but  a week 
has  been  found  long  enough  for  this  purpose  in 
one  of  the  principal  Savings'  Banks  in  the  king- 
dom. In  those  that  are  open  less  frequently 
than  once  a week,  a notice  for  payment  on  the 
next  banking  day  should  be  given  for  sums  above 
ten  pounds. 

The  few  instances  that  have  occurred  in 
which  the  funds  have  been  embezzled,  or  mis- 
appropriated, by  the  actuary  of  a Savings’  Bank, 
may  invariably  be  traced  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the 
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concerns  of  the  institution.  The  business  ought 
never  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a paid 
agent ; no  money  should  be  paid  out,  or  received, 
except  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  trustee 
or  manager ; nor  should  a deposit  be  returned 
to  any  individual  without  his  applying  for  it 
either  in  person,  or  by  power  of  attorney. 
If  a difficulty  should  in  any  neighbourhood  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  services  of  gentle- 
men  who  have  leisure  to  attend  to  the  necessarv 
business  on  banking  days,  there  is  no  reason 
why  ladies  should  not  take  an  active  and  useful 
part  in  the  management  of  a Savings’  Bank, 
with  the  assistance  of  a clerk  or  actuary ; and 
in  fact  some  few  of  these  establishments  have 
long  been  partly,  and  others  wholly,  under  the 
superintendence  of  female  managers. 

By  the  returns  for  the  year  1833-4  it  appears 
that  there  were  then  nearly  five  hundred  Savings’ 
Banks  in  England  and  Ireland ; the  whole  number 
of  depositors  was  462,792 ; and  the  total  sum 
invested  was  1 4,337,52 H.,  being  a great  increase 
upon  the  amount  exhibited  in  any  preceding 
year.  About  a million  sterling  had  been  depo- 
sited in  the  course  of  the  twelvemonth,  and  rather 
more  than  half  a million  drawn  out. 

And  yet,  considerable  as  the  above  statement 
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may  appear,  we  shall  much  deceive  ourselves 
with  regard  to  the  effect  likely  to  he  produced 
by  these  institutions  upon  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, unless  we  compare  that  which  is  done  with 
that  which  is  left  undone ; and,  instead  of  con- 
fining our  reckoning  to  the  absolute  number 
who  are  benefited,  attempt  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  might  be,  and 
ought  to  become  depositors,  but  are  not.  The 
materials  for  making  such  a calculation  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  are  not  indeed  to  be 
procured ; but  the  following  data  may,  perhaps, 
afford  a slight  approximation  to  a correct  result. 

The  actual  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  who  invest  money  in  Savings’  Banks 
is  about  twenty-seven  to  every  thousand,  or 
one  thirty-seventh  of  the  whole  population. 
About  one-third  of  the  depositors  in  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Savings’  Bank  consists  of  petty 
retail  dealers,  handiscraftsmen,  other  work- 
men, and  agricultural  labourers.  Now,  if 
similar  proportions  obtained  in  other  Savings’ 
Banks  throughout  the  country,  it  would  follow 
that  the  number  of  depositors  from  these  classes 
of  society  was  nine  in  every  thousand  of  the 
population.  But  in  the  generality  of  these 
institutions,  it  is  believed  that  the  class  of  arti- 
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sans,  labourers,  &c.,  bears  a much  smaller  ratio 
than  in  Exeter  to  that  of  servants  and  lesser 
housekeepers,  who  usually  constitute  the  main 
body  of  the  depositors.  Besides  which,  in 
Devonshire,  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  is  twice  as  great  as 
the  average  for  all  England,  being  fifty-five  to 
every  thousand.  Four  per  thousand  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a high  estimate  of  the 
number  of  petty  dealers,  handicraftsmen,  and 
agricultural  labourers  who  take  advantage  of 
Savings’  Banks  throughout  the  nation  ; but 
the  actual  number  of  males  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  belonging  to  these  classes  in  England,  is 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a half,  being  one 
seventh  of  the  whole  population,  or  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  in  every  thousand.  Making  the 
utmost  allowance,  therefore,  for  the  portion  who 
may  be  supposed  to  avail  themselves  of  other 
and  more  advantageous  modes  of  investing  their 
money,  the  disparity  between  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  actually  deriving  benefit  from 
the  Savings’  Banks  and  of  those  in  the  same 
station  who  are  capable  of  receiving  such  benefits 
but  decline  to  do  so,  is  enormous,  and  clearly 
shows  that  the  system  which  has  operated  more 
extensively  than  any  other  in  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  provident  habits  amongst  the  people, 
has  yet  diffused  its  blessings  over  but  a very 
small  fraction  of  the  community. 

Some  persons,  however,  may  apprehend  that 
were  the  sphere  of  these  institutions  greatly 
enlarged,  the  sum  required  for  the  payment  of 
the  promised  interest  would  form  too  serious  a 
drain  upon  the  national  revenue.  But  in  fact 
the  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  the  real  utility  of  Savings’  Banks. 
Were  it  lowered  even  much  more  than  it  has 
already  been,  the  principal  inducement  to  deposit 
in  them, — that  which  is  held  out  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  investing  petty  savings  with  ease  and 
security,  — would  remain  untouched.  Political 
objections  to  the  extension  of  this  mode  of 
investment  have  sometimes  been  offered ; but 
where  a government  is  under  the  constant  con- 
trol of  public  opinion,  these  have  little  weight 
when  compared  with  the  advantages  arising  to 
the  country  from  the  interest  which  depositors 
in  Savings-Banks  have  in  maintaining  the  peace 
and  order  of  society.  Property  has  also  a tend- 
ency to  promote  self-respect ; and  where  this 
is  felt,  there  will  ordinarily  be  peaceful  and 
quiet  demeanonr.^ 

* The  principle  of  saving  has  been  recently  applied  to 
meet  even  the  exigencies  of  famine,  as  appears  from  the 
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A new  branch  has  recently  been  added, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  to  the 
operations  of  Savings’  Banks,  by  which,  if  it 
were  generally  adopted,  the  system  would  be 
rendered  complete.  The  object  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Savings’  Bank  Annuities  is  to  enable 
any  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen  to  purchase, 
by  the  payment  of  a certain  sum  in  the  first 
instance,  or  by  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  or 
yearly  instalments,  an  annuity  of  not  less  than 
four  pounds,  nor  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  to 
commence  at  any  age  the  purchaser  may  wish. 

The  transactions  are  in  general  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  medium  of  Savings’  Banks  ; 


following  statement : — “ A new  species  of  Savings’  Bank 
has  been  introduced  into  the  canton  of  Appenzal,  by  the 
excellent  Mr.  Zellweyer, — a Savings’  Bank  against  fa- 
mine only.  The  payments  made  are  six  kreutzers,  or 
about  twopence  a week,  until  the  sum  amounts  to  the 
value  of  a cwt.  of  flour,  when  the  flour  is  purchased  and 
warehoused.  In  Switzerland  the  cantons  have  frequently 
been  obliged  to  provide  food,  and  to  lay  in  stocks  for  the 
population,  especially  in  times  of  dearness  or  dearth  ; but 
by  these  savings  supply  is  constantly  at  hand,  collected 
by  the  economy  of  the  people  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  this  new  sort  of  deposit  has  dimi- 
nished the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  that  the 
principal  sufferers  are  the  wine  and  spirit  dealers.  The 
plan  has  met  with  great  success  among  the  peasantry.” — 
1836. 
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but  in  places  where  such  institutions  do  not 
exist,  the  business  of  an  Annuity  Fund  may  be 
managed  by  a society  established  for  the  pur- 
pose, provided  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or 
a resident  justice  of  the  peace,  be  one  of  the 
trustees. 

The  rules  of  every  such  society  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  certifying  barrister,  who  will  im- 
mediately furnish  the  managers  with  the  ne- 
cessary forms,  together  with  the  system  of  book- 
keeping, and  any  farther  information  that  may 
be  specially  applied  for.  The  necessary  tables, 
&c.  have  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Finlayson, 
and  are  published  by  authority. 

Every  possible  facility  is  afforded  by  law  to 
enable  the  purchasers  of  Savings’  Banks  An- 
nuities to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  their  produce. 
The  treasurer  and  paid  officers  are  required  to 
give  security  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their 
trust ; and  no  stamp  duty  or  charge  of  any  kind 
is  exacted  from  the  annuitants,  excepting  a fee 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  on  admission,  and 
a contribution  of  one  shilling  annually  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  institution.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the  annuity 
depended,  a sum  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  the 
annuity  will  be  payable  to  the  party  interested, 
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or  (supposing  the  annuity  to  he  on  his  own  life) 
to  his  executors.  If  a purchaser  is  unable  to 
continue  the  payment  of  his  instalments,  he 
may,  at  any  time,  on  giving  three  months’  no- 
tice, receive  back  the  whole  of  the  money  he  has 
paid,  though  without  interest ; and  if  the  pur- 
chaser of  a deferred  life  annuity  die  before  the 
time  arrives  at  which  the  annuity  is  to  com- 
mence, the  whole  of  the  money  he  has  actually 
contributed  will  be  returned  to  his  family  with- 
out deduction. 

The  advantages,  and,  above  all,  the  security, 
of  this  plan,  to  the  industrious  classes  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  domestic  servants  in  particular, 
greatly  exceed  any  which  can  be  given  by  bene- 
fit societies,  and  even  those  w'hich  attend  the 
deposit  of  savings  in  the  ordinary  manner  ; 
since  a much  smaller  payment  will  suffice  to 
ensure  an  adequate  provision  for  old  age. 

A mechanic  in  good  employ,  earning  twenty 
or  thirty  shillings  a week,  might  easily  contrive 
to  put  by  three  shillings  and  six-pence  weekly 
from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  forty -five ; and 
for  this  sum  he  might  enjoy  the  certainty  of  re- 
ceiving twenty  pounds  a year  from  the  age  of 
forty-five  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Or,  if  a 
domestic  servant  or  labouring  man  would  de- 
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termine  to  lay  by  on  the  average  three  or  four 
pounds  annually  in  the  interval  between  his 
twentieth  and  his  fortieth  years,  he  might,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  purchase  with  his 
accumulated  savings  an  annuity,  to  commence  at 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  which  would  support  him  in 
comfort  and  independence  during  the  season  of 
infirmity  and  decline.  The  records  of  the  Exe- 
ter Bank  have  proved  that  such  savings  are 
practicable  in  every  rank  of  society,  except- 
ing the  very  lowest.  Were  they  universally 
made,  where  would  be  the  necessity  for  our 
alms-houses,  and  our  work-houses  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  ? A miserable  asylum  do  they  offer 
at  the  best,  even  where  fairly  earned  by  a life  of 
laborious  industry  ; and,  such  as  they  are,  how 
few  can  obtain  them ! 

Besides  domestic  servants,  mechanics,  and 
agricultural  labourers,  there  is  another  class  of 
men  upon  whom  the  practice  of  investing  part 
of  their  earnings  in  the  purchase  of  small  annui- 
ties would  confer  the  most  essential  benefits. 
Sailors  are  notorious  for  their  improvidence  ; 
the  hardships  to  which  they  are  exposed  com- 
monly bring  on  a premature  old  age ; and  on  the 
failure  of  their  strength  and  activity,  they  pos- 
sess none  of  those  resources  for  gaining  a sub- 
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sistence  which  are  sometimes  at  the  command 
of  persons  accustomed  to  sedentary  occupations. 
But,  as  these  poor  people  are  subjected  to  pecu- 
liar difficulties  and  temptations,  and  are  by 
the  nature  of  their  profession  in  a great  de- 
gree separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
a distinct  agency  is  required  in  order  to  bring 
any  measures  which  may  have  been  devised  for 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  orders,  to  hear  upon 
their  particular  case.  By  what  means  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  provident  system  can  be  most 
effectually  placed  within  their  reach,  shall  he 
considered  in  a subsequent  Essay. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  system 
of  Friendly  Societies  might  be  beneficially  mo- 
dified, so  as  to  work  together  with  that  of  the 
Savings’  Bank  Annuities ; and  it  must  like- 
wise be  remarked,  that  the  latter  institution,  by 
offering  the  prospect  of  the  repay  ment  of 
money  invested,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  pur- 
chaser, or  the  discontinuance  of  his  instalments, 
possesses  another  and  most  important  advan- 
tage over  the  former  practice  of  mutual  as- 
surance. 

The  several  Provident  Institutions  which  have 
been  described  in  the  present  Essay  may,  in- 
deed, by  judicious  arrangements,  be  made  to 
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co-operate  with  each  other  in  a manner  that 
will  render  them  productive  of  good  far  exceed- 
ing that  which  could  be  attained  by  either  sepa- 
rately. The  Penny  Provident  Societies  may 
always  be  conducted  (as  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester) so  as  to  make  them  a stepping-stone  to 
the  regular  Savings’  Banks.  Few  who  are  able 
to  gain  their  own  subsistence  at  all,  are  too  poor 
to  contribute  occasionally  to  the  former,  and  to 
enrol  themselves  as  members  of  a Dispensary 
Association.  The  exigencies  of  the  present  time, 
at  least,  are  thus  provided  for.  But  a large 
proportion  of  the  working  classes, — much  larger 
than  is  usually  supposed,  — have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  more.  All  who  can,  should  belong 
to  Friendly  Societies,  constituted  on  the  divi- 
dend principle.  The  surplus  which,  after  pro- 
viding against  the  wants  of  sickness,  will  be  re- 
ceived back  annually,  may  be  added  to  any  fur- 
ther savings  the  contributor  has  been  enabled 
to  make,  and  either  placed  at  interest  in  the 
Savings’  Bank,  or  invested  in  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  for  old  age.  Domestic  servants,  me- 
chanics, and  others  who  have  no  means  of  em- 
ploying a small  capital  to  advantage,  will  pro- 
bably find  the  annuity  plan  answer  best ; re- 
serving, however,  where  possible,  a trifling  sum 
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at  their  own  command  in  the  Savings’  Bank, 
which  may  be  drawn  out  in  case  of  any  unfore- 
seen emergency.  On  the  other  hand,  petty 
retail  dealers,  and  those  agricultural  labourers 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a little 
land,  will  usually  gain  more  by  accumulating  in 
the  first  instance  a small  capital  at  the  Savings’ 
Bank,  and  afterwards  turning  it  to  profit  in 
their  respective  occupations.  Where  a man 
has,  by  the  assistance  of  his  early  savings, 
brought  up  his  children  to  the  age  at  which 
they  can  maintain  themselves,  whatever  may 
remain  of  the  fruits  of  past  economy  and  indus- 
try he  can  employ  in  securing,  at  a single 
payment,  a provision  for  his  declining  years. 

If,  then,  as  appears  probable,  the  general 
application  of  the  Provident  System  would  do 
more  to  annihilate  indigence  than  can  be  ac- 
complished by  all  our  eleemosynary  charities 
together,  it  becomes  a most  important  point  for 
investigation,  by  what  means  can  the  labouring 
classes  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  more  ex- 
tensively than  they  at  present  do  of  the  advan- 
tages held  out  to  them  by  Savings’  Banks, 
Friendly  Societies,  and  Annuity  Funds?  Va- 
rious writers  in  our  own  day,  as  well  as  in  the 
last  century,  have  proposed  to  secure  the  object 
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in  view  by  the  enactment  of  compulsory  regu- 
lations. The  common  feature  of  the  several 
plans  thus  suggested  has  been  to  enforce  by 
law  a certain  deduction  from  the  wages  of  every 
individual  in  full  employment,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a fund  for  the  necessities  of  sickness  and 
old  age.  Such  a system,  however,  though  in- 
finitely preferable  to  that  of  a national  provision 
which  bears  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  would  be  accompanied  by  little 
of  that  moral  efficacy  which  forms  one  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  Provident  Societies 
based  on  the  voluntary  principle.  That  portion 
of  his  earnings  of  which  a man  has  never  had 
the  free  disposal,  he  hardly  regards  as  his  own.  In 
appropriating  it  'to  the  use  of  future  contingen- 
cies, he  is  conscious  of  no  self-denial, — he  che- 
rishes no  disposition  to  prefer  ultimate  good  to 
immediate  gratification.  To  his  own  concep- 
tion, the  state  of  the  case  is  simply  that  his 
wages  are  lowered,  and  that,  being  henceforth 
certain  of  a maintenance  whenever  he  shall  be 
past  work,  he  may  safely  indulge  himself  to  the 
utmost  which  his  remaining  means  will  allow. 
But  much  good  may  be,  and  has  been  done,  by 
the  employers  of  labourers  exerting  their  pow- 
erful influence  to  induce  their  dependents  to 
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join  those  societies,  and  by  explaining  to  them 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
Amongst  the  Cornish  miners,  a shilling  a month 
is  stopped  out  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  hy 
the  wish  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people  them- 
selves^ to  pay  for  medical  attendance  in  sickness, 
and  to  afford  to  those  who  are  disabled  by  ac- 
cident an  ample  allowance  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  An  instance  is  mentioned  in  the 
Poor  Law  Report,  of  a head  carpenter,  who 
employed  ten  or  twelve  workmen,  having  insti- 
tuted a fund,  to  which  each  contributed  two- 
pence a week  in  order  to  provide  for  casualties  ; 
and  another  of  a brewer,  who  had  adopted  a 
similar  method.  In  both  these  cases,  the  pa- 
rish has  been  saved  from  serious  burthens,”  and, 
what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  the  people 
from  serious  degradation.  In  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactories  in  the  north  of  England,  the 
proprietors  have  exerted  themselves  most  lau- 
dably, and  with  excellent  effect,  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  Provident  Institutions  amongst 
the  operatives.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a si- 
milar proceeding  were  regarded  as  matter  of 
conscientious  obligation,  by  every  individual  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  occupies  the  respon- 
sible situation  of  an  employer  of  labour. 
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Even  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life  there  is 
much  room  for  influence,  and  no  master  or  mis- 
tress ought  to  consider  that  they  have  discharged 
their  duty  towards  their  servants  until  they  have 
clearly  explained  and  strongly  recommended  the 
system  of  Provident  Deposits.  Let  us  not 
content  ourselves  with  yielding  a passive  assent 
to  the  utility  of  these  institutions,  and  merely 
expressing  our  regret  that  they  are  not  more 
generally  made  use  of ; but  let  each  individual 
in  his  own  sphere  of  action  examine  what  he 
can  do  to  extend  their  benefits,  and  thus  con- 
tribute his  share  towards  alleviating  the  burdens 
and  advancing  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 

One  indispensable  requisite  to  the  success  of 
every  scheme  for  encouraging  the  practice  of 
foresight  and  economy  is,  that  the  expectation 
of  gratuitous  assistance  upon  every  slight  occa- 
sion should  be  gently,  and  gradually,  but  firmly 
withdrawn.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  in 
advocating  the  substitution  of  frugality  for 
dependence,  we  are  ministering  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  wealthy,  and  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  poor  to  diminish  their  already  scanty 
stock  of  enjoyments.  Room,  indeed,  will  always 
be  left  for  the  personal  and  discriminating  ap- 
plication of  pecuniary  aid  in  individual  cases  ; 
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and  since,  according  to  the  principles  already 
explained,  wages  are  reduced  by  every  measure 
which  subtracts  from  the  funds  of  the  capitalist, 
and  lowers  the  necessary  demands  of  the  la- 
bourer ; so  they  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  funds  left  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployer, who  has  no  longer  to  meet  the  claims 
of  an  indefinite  charity,  and  to  the  augmented 
expenditure  of  the  workman,  who  must  hence- 
forth receive  enough  to  provide  not  only  for  his 
immediate  but  his  future  subsistence. 

The  real  difference  between  the  two  systems 
is,  that  in  the  latter  the  labourer  fairly  earns  by 
his  own  industry  that  which  he  was  formerly 
compelled  to  accept  as  a boon,  often  grudgingly 
bestowed,  and  usually  without  any  reference  to 
the  merits  of  the  receiver. 

Note.  — Since  the  foregoing  pages  have  passed  the  press, 
a notice  has  appeared  of  a Friendly  Loan  Society,  en- 
rolled by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  lending  small  sums  to 
persons  of  good  character.  The  Society’s  Office  is  at 
No.  18.  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  where  particulars  may  be 
learned  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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ESSAY  IX. 

ON  VARIOUS  PLANS  FOR  REMOVING  THE  EXTER- 
NAL AND  GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY. 


Section  I. 

SCHEMES  FOR  ENABLING  THE  POOR  TO  SUBSIST  ON 

CHEAP  FOOD. 

The  conviction  that  funds  for  the  general  relief 
of  poverty  will  do  little  towards  eradicating  the 
evil  itself,  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground 
during  the  last  half  century,  although  it  is  only 
within  a much  shorter  period  that  their  tend- 
ency to  promote  the  actual  growth  of  misery 
Eas  been  fully  brought  to  light. 

As  philanthropists  have  become  aware  of  this 
important  fact,  remedies  of  a dilferent  nature 
have  been  eagerly  sought  for,  which,  by  drying 
up  the  SOURCES  of  distress,  should  more  than 
compensate  for  the  withdrawal  of  gratuitous 
aid.  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  in  examining 
the  various  projects  to  which  the  desire  of 
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attaining  this  end  has  given  birth,  to  bestow 
more  than  a passing  remark  on  that  which  was 
once  esteemed  a sovereign  preventive  for  the 
extremes  of  indigence  — the  enactment  of  laws 
that  should  fix  the  maximum  price  of  food,  or 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  Every  person  who 
has  thought  upon  the  subject  now  understands 
that  if  corn  is  dear,  it  is  so  because  the  supply 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  demand ; and  that 
forcibly  to  reduce  its  price  would  only  be  to 
encourage  a still  quicker  consumption,  and  thus 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  famine.  The  principles 
which  regulate  the  remuneration  of  labour  have 
been  already  explained,  and  must  render  it 
evident,  that  to  attempt  to  produce  an  artificial 
rise  of  wages  during  a season  of  depression,  can 
only  accelerate  the  period  of  ruin. 

But  other  and  more  plausible  schemes  have 
since  been  devised.  To  teach  the  lower  classes 
to  subsist  on  cheaper  food,  and  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  necessitous,  were  the  favourite 
expedients  twenty  or  thirty  years  back.  If  the 
distress  of  the  poor  proceed  from  a want  of  the 
means  of  sustenance,  it  has  been  asked,  can 
there  be  a better  method  of  removing  it  than  to 
enable  them  to  derive  nourishment  from  the 
substances  that  are  most  easily  procured?  If, 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  arise  from  a deficiency  of 
employment,  let  us  only  give  them  work,  and 
our  alms  will  henceforth  be  the  reward  of  indus- 
try, instead  of  the  encouragement  of  idleness. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  many  experiments  were  tried  for  sup- 
plying the  poor  with  provisions  at  a low  price, 
by  opening  shops  for  cheap  soup,  and  other 
similar  establishments.  Scarcely  one,  however, 
has  met  with  permanent  support,  except  where 
the  aid  afforded  has  been  wholly  or  partly  gra- 
tuitous. The  desired  end  is  not,  it  seems,  to 
be  attained  by  the  institution  of  public  kitchens, 
in  which  the  idea  of  eleemosynary  distribution 
is  blended  with  that  of  equitable  purchase.  The 
independent  labourer  acquires  an  aversion  to 
“ charity  soup the  importunate  beggar  will 
receive  it  only  as  a gift.  A taste  for  domestic 
economy  is  not  to  be  thus  communicated. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  scheme  had  par- 
tially succeeded  so  as  to  answer  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  projectors,  the  effect  would 
have  been,  wherever  it  was  adopted,  to  produce 
a local  accumulation  of  inhabitants,  with  all  its 
attendant  mischief.  But  if  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try could  be  universally  induced  to  live  upon 
the  cheapest  possible  diet,  what  would  be  the 
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result  ? They  would  then  be  enabled  to  marry 
upon  smaller  earnings  than  they  can  live  upon 
at  present,  and  they  would  assuredly  make  the 
attempt ; the  numbers  of  the  people  would 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  obtain- 
ing their  scanty  subsistence  ; and  wages  would 
fall  to  the  level  of  their  wants.  England  would 
contain  a more  numerous  but  a worse  fed  popu- 
lation than  before ; and  in  the  event  of  any 
accidental  scarcity,  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility of  averting  the  horrors  of  starvation  by 
retrenching  the  consumption  of  food.  This  tend- 
ency is  too  well  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  where  a little  buttermilk  and  a few 
potatoes  constitute  all  that  is  thought  necessary 
for  bringing  up  a family.^ 

But  under  what  circumstances  is  it  really  ad- 
visable to  persuade  the  lower  classes  to  adopt  a 
less  costly  diet? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  proper,  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  to  direct  them  to  the  use  of  any  va- 
luable substitute  for  their  ordinary  food  ; and 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  disavow  any  participation 
in  the  absurd  theory  which  has  been  gravely  suggested,  as 
a remedy  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland, — that  the  people 
should  forthwith  leave  off  potatoes,  and  get  something 
better  to  eat.  If  they  can ! 
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to  furnish  them  with  every  needful  aid  in  pre- 
paring it.  And  it  is  well,  at  all  times,  to  per- 
suade the  English  labourer  to  adopt  those 
various  little  arts  of  saving,  by  which  the 
French  operative  and  the  Scottish  peasant  con- 
trive to  make  the  same  quantity  of  solid  matter 
yield  so  much  larger  a portion  of  nutriment. 

If  such  be  the  design  of  public  kitchens,  let 
these  institutions  be  wholly  unconnected  with 
eleemosynary  charity,  and  let  them  be  conducted 
on  as  independent  a footing  as  the  village  bake- 
house now  is ; they  may  then  stand  or  fall  by 
their  own  merits. 

It  seems,  however,  more  congenial  with  the 
taste  of  the  English  working  classes  to  prepare 
their  meals  at  home  ; and  in  this  department  of 
domestic  management  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  The  waste  of  fuel  alone,  oc- 
casioned by  heaping  more  coals  on  the  fire  than 
will  burn  clear,  and  the  almost  entire  ignorance 
of  the  economy  of  cookery,  prevent  their  little 
income  from  going  half  so  far  as  it  might  other- 
wise do. 

, The  ultimate  object  of  every  plan  for  pro- 
moting frugality  amongst  the  poor  should  be, 
not  to  lower  their  standard  of  comfort,  or  to 
abridge  their  usual  expenditure,  but  to  induce 
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them  to  select  more  wisely,  and  to  manage  more 
prudently,  the  articles  in  which  that  expendi- 
ture shall  consist.  More  harm  than  good  may 
be  done  by  the  introduction  of  a cheap  diet,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  we  can  inspire  those 
better  tastes  which  will  lead  the  labouring  man^ 
instead  of  spending  his  earnings  in  useless  de- 
leterious luxuries,  to  regard  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  the  decent  accommodations  of 
his  dwelling,  as  a part  of  his  indispensable  out- 
lay. A change  of  this  kind  in  the  domestic 
habits  of  our  poor  would  add  to  their  available 
resources,  Vvithout  depressing  the  standard  of 
wages,  or  giving  an  artificial  stimulus  to  po- 
pulation. 


Section  II. 

ON  FURNISHING  NECESSARIES  AT  PRIME  COST. 

Another  scheme  for  husbanding  the  earnings 
of  the  working  classes,  which  originated  about 
the  same  period,  was  the  gratuitous  establish- 
ment of  Village  Shops, 

The  system  was  first  tried  at  Mongewell  in 
Oxfordshire,  in  1794,  and  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced in  other  parts  of  the  country ; but  it 
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does  not  seem  ever  to  have  obtained  an  exten- 
sive prevalence.  The  founders  of  these  insti- 
tutions bought  the  required  stores  wholesale, 
furnished  a shop,  paid  a person  for  his  attend- 
ance, and  sold  the  goods  to  the  poor  for  ready 
money  at  prime  cost. 

The  expenses  and  profits  of  the  retail  dealer 
were  thus  displaced  by  charity.  The  supposed 
merits  of  the  plan  were  the  benefits  which  the 
purchaser  derived  from  the  better  quality  and 
lower  price  of  the  goods  offered,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  pernicious  practice  of  credit. 

A little  consideration,  however,  will  make  it 
appear  at  least  doubtful  whether  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  course  of  affairs  is 
either  reasonable  or  necessary;  and  whether 
there  exists  any  adequate  ground  for  endea- 
vouring to  do  away  with  one  entire  division  of 
the  community,  the  retail  shopkeepers.  If  any 
individual  of  this  class  were  to  attempt  to  re- 
alize more  than  the  fair  average  profits,  or  to 
palm  off  inferior  goods  upon  his  customers,  the 
competition  of  others,  who  would  be  ready  to 
sell  better  articles  upon  moderate  terms,  would 
soon  oblige  him  to  come  down  to  the  common 
level.  But  if  he  does  not  make  more  than  the 
ordinary  gains,  what  is  the  use  of  superseding 
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his  services  by  those  of  a hired  agent  ? Why 
raise  a charitable  fund  (for  such  it  is)  to  dis- 
charge part  of  that  expense  which  ought  justly 
to  fall  upon  the  consumers  ? They  have  their 
money’s  worth  in  the  convenience  which  the  re- 
tail trade  affords  them  ; if  not,  retail  trade  would 
never  have  existed.  Where  would  be  the  advan- 
tage though  every  village  shopkeeper  through- 
out the  land  were  to  be  a servant  of  the  rich, 
instead  of  an  independent  tradesman?  The 
practice  of  running  up  long  accounts  for  the 
daily  necessaries  of  life  is,  indeed,  a serious 
evil ; but  it  will  be  most  effectually  prevented 
by  promoting  those  institutions  which  foster 
habits  of  saving,  by  a steady  preference  shown 
on  the  part  of  influential  persons  to  the  trades- 
man who  deals  for  ready  money  only,  and  above 
all  by  the  higher  classes  setting  a good  ex- 
ample in  the  punctual  discharge  of  their  debts. 
If  these  views  were  conscientiously  followed  out, 
much  might  be  done  to  counteract  the  mischief 
arising  from  the  present  ruinous  system  of  sell- 
ing upon  credit. 
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Section  III. 

FINDING  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  POOR. 

People  who  imagine  that  to  find  employment 
for  the  poor  must  prove  an  unfailing  remedy  for 
distress,  appear  to  overlook  the  simple  fact  that 
employment  is  not  subsistence.  Labour  is  only 
that  which  the  poor  man  gives,  in  exchange  for 
the  means  of  subsistence,  to  persons  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  furnish  him  with  the  latter 
in  return.  If  no  such  persons  are  to  be  found, 
he  will  offer  the  produce  of  his  labour  in  vain. 
It  is  of  little  avail  that,  under  any  given  arrange- 
ment, there  are  more  sellers  than  there  were 
before,  unless  there  are  also  more  who  have  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  purchase. 

Now,  if  the  demand  for  any  commodity  is 
really  greater  than  the  present  supply,  there 
is  no  need  of  charitable  interference  to  meet 
■ it ; for  where  so  many  are  eagerly  seeking 
after  profitable  employment,  every  fresh  open- 
ing for  industry  will  be  spontaneously  filled. 
But,  if  there  exist  no  such  additional  demand, 
the  introduction  of  extra  hands  in  any  line  of 
industry  must  either,  by  bringing  a surplus 
quantity  into  the  market,  lower  the  general 
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price  of  the  article  produced,  and  thus  im- 
poverish all  who  had  been  formerly  engaged 
in  preparing  it ; or  it  must  throw  an  equivalent 
body  of  regular  labourers  out  of  work.  “ I 
am  happy  to  state,”  said  a member  of  a cha- 
ritable committee,  that  I have  met  with  em- 
ployment for  the  poor  woman  in  whom  I was 
interested.”  — I am  very  sorry  for  it,”  ex- 
claimed another  lady  who  was  present,  for 
you  have  taken  it  from  one  in  my  district. 
The  person  who  has  promised  her  washing  to 
your  protegee  used  to  employ  poor  Mrs.  B., 
who,  I am  sure,  needs  it  quite  as  much.” 

A repository  was  established  by  some  cha- 
ritable ladies  for  receiving  and  disposing  of  the 
work  of  distressed  persons  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. It  was  said  to  answer  extremely  well. 
A regulation  had  been  made,  that  no  article 
should  be  taken  in,  which  was  ordinarily  sold 
in  the  shops.  But  w^e  cannot,”  said  the 
manager,  ‘‘  keep  strictly  to  this  rule,  for  we 
find  that  things  which  are  not  sold  in  the 
shops  are  just  the  kind  that  never  will  sell  at 
all*  ; and  so  we  are  obliged  to  break  through 


* Of  course  j otherwise  they  would  have  been  sold  m 
the  shops.  d 
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sometimes,  and  the  shopkeepers  do  complain  a 
little.” 

Now  who  were  the  persons  hitherto  engaged 
in  the  same  line  whose  occupation  was  thus 
partially  superseded  ? They  were  probably 
young  women  in  the  employ  of  the  shops,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
use  of  their  needle,  or  pencil,  for  subsistence. 
There  are  scarcely,  perhaps,  a set  of  human 
beings  whose  situation  is  more  hard  and  pre- 
carious than  these,  or  who  are  less  fitted  to 
endure  the  reverses  occasioned  by  an  interrup- 
tion of  their  ordinary  earnings. 

But  why  cannot  they  send  their  work  to 
the  charity  bazaar  ? ” That  requires  the  re- 
commendation of  a subscriber ; and  under  their 
former  employers  they  have  at  least  been  se- 
cure of  tolerably  constant,  though  low  pay. 

The  competition  between  unsupported  in- 
dustry and  the  artisanship  which  is  bolstered 
up  by  the  pecuniary  advances,  as  well  as  by 
the  interest  of  the  rich,  is  an  unfair  one. 

At  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  basket-makers  of  the 
town  that  they  were  undersold  and  nearly 
ruined,  in  consequence  of  their  trade  being 
given  to  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse.  Of 
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course,  the  parish  officers  could  afford  to  sell  bas- 
kets much  cheaper  than  the  regular  tradesmen, 
since  every  penny  thus  obtained  was  regarded 
merely  as  a deduction  from  absolute  loss. 

Where  persons  are  employed,  not  according 
to  their  merit,  but  their  distress,  the  work 
performed  is  indeed  often  so  bad  that  it  would 
be  unsaleable  but  for  this  adventitious  aid. 

But  even  if  benevolent  individuals  are  in- 
duced to  buy  for  charity’s  sake  what  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  purchased,  the  con- 
sequence is  that  they  have  less  money  to  lay 
out  in  other  ways,  which  might,  perhaps  have 
benefited  a class  of  people  equally  necessitous 
and  equally  deserving. 

The  only  well-founded  argument  in  favour 
of  charitable  repositories  is  that  they  sometimes 
bring  deserving  objects  into  notice  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  known  how,  or  where,  to 
dispose  of  their  labour.  Any  plan  that  in- 
troduces those  who  are  in  want  of  employ- 
ment to  the  persons  who  are  in  search  of  hands, 
must  so  far  be  useful;  but  this  end  might  be 
attained  by  a simple  registry,  without  incurring 
any  of  the  evils  resulting  from  a forced  direction 
of  labour. 

Are  there  then  no  circumstances  under  which 
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the  principle  of  finding  employment  for  the  poor 
may  be  beneficially  adopted  by  private  indivi- 
duals? Yes,  ’where  it  is  necessary  to  give  alms 
(and  such  instances  will  occur,  in  spite  of  the 
best  regulated  efforts  to  prevent  distress)  it  is 
often  better  to  give  them  in  the  shape  of  re- 
muneration for  industry,  even  though  the  work 
done  should  be  useless  in  itself,  than  to  bestow 
them  as  alms.  And  it  is  so  on  account  of  the 
moral  effect  produced  on  the  benefited  party. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  may  sometimes  be 
desirable  to  furnish  employment  to  a consider- 
able number  of  poor  persons,  not  with  a "view 
to  permanent  support,  but  as  a moral  and  tem- 
porary remedy  for  some  present  evil.  The 
parish  of  Hackney,  for  example,  was  till  lately 
overwhelmed  with  unemployed  poor,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit,  particularly  during  the  win- 
ter season,  of  living  in  idleness  on  parish  pay. 
A stone-yard  was  at  length  established,  and 
relief  given  only  through  the  medium  of  em- 
ployment : at  first,  there  were  a good  many. 
workmen,  but  for  some  time  it  has  been  almost 
a desert ; and  the  result  has  been,  a great  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  who- 
had  been  formerly  accustomed  to  receive  relief 
at  the  workhouse. 
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To  offer  the  alternative  of  "work,  is  probably 
in  many  instances  (considering  tbe  habitual 
dependence  engendered  by  the  Poor  Laws)  the 
only  safe  means  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
gratuitous  aid. 

The  employment  of  the  poor  has,  however, 
sometimes  been  tried  on  a large  scale,  with  the 
expectation  of  its  proving  a lasting  resource  ; 
and  great  popularity  was,  at  one  period,  given 
to  projects  of  this  kind,  by  the  eminent  success 
which  attended  Count  Rumford’s  experiment  at 
Munich.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  in  his 
scheme  appears  to  have  been  commonly  over- 
looked ; nor  does  the  excellent  author  himself 
seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  its  import- 
ance, The  beggars  who  had  previously  infested 
the  city,  amounting  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
sand, were  taken  up  and  set  to  work.  But 
how  ? There  had  previously  been  no  important 
manufacture  in  Munich,  but  there  was  an  open- 
ing for  one.  The  king’s  troops  wanted  cloth- 
ing, and  a regular  manufactory  was  accordingly 
established  for  supplying  them  with  it.  The 
poor  people  who  had  hitherto  been  idlers  and 
vagrants  were  indeed  employed  in  this  new  busi- 
ness, but  it  was  conducted  as  a pecuniary 

speculation  ; and  the  management  of  it  was  dis- 
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tinctfrom  the  charity.  The  object  of  the  latter 
was  simply  to  furnish  comforts,  encouragement, 
and  a moral  training  to  the  work-people  engaged 
under  its  auspices ; and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
condition  of  the  operatives  in  other  manufac- 
tories were  always  superintended  with  the  same 
benevolent  care. 

The  various  institutions  which  have  been 
framed  in  imitation  of  Count  Rumford’s  plan 
have  generally  proved  unsuccessful ; and  their 
failure  has  resulted,  not  merely  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  permanently  creating  an  artificial  de- 
mand for  the  produce  of  industry,  but  from  the 
fact  that  being  established  without  any  view  to 
the  profit  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  business 
has  seldom  been  carried  on  with  the  same  atten- 
tion to  economy  as  it  would  have  been  under 
the  guidance  of  private  interest.  Now  it  is 
quite  plain  that  a losing  scheme  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  can  never  be  eventually  beneficial 
to  the  working  classes,  since  it  infringes  upon  a 
fundamental  principle — it  diminishes  the  funds 
of  the  employers. 

A similar  objection  lies  against  the  under- 
taking of  great  public  works  solely  with  a view 
to  the  employment  of  the  poor.  The  money 
expended  in  paying  for  them  is  first  raised  by 
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taxation,  and  is  taken  in  a great  measure  from 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  invested  it  in 
profitable  channels.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  work 
in  question  be  one  which,  either  by  the  direct 
returns  it  yields,  or  by  the  additional  facility 
afforded  to  commercial  and  national  transac- 
tions, is  really  calculated  to  augment  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  labouring  classes  will  be  in- 
creased by  it ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  sup- 
posed outlay  is  attended  by  no  prospect  of 
repayment,  either  in  convenience  or  profit,  the 
welfare  of  our  poorer  fellow-subjects  would  as- 
suredly have  been  much  better  promoted  by 
leaving  the  money  in  the  hands  of  its  original 
owners.  Cases  of  temporary  exigency  may, 
indeed,  arise,  in  which  an  unprofitable  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  government  may  be  desirable 
to  accomplish  some  ulterior  purpose  ; but  these 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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Section  IV. 

HOME  COI.ONIZATION  ON  WASTE  LANDS. 

The  issue  of  the  whole  argument  is,  that  every 
device  for  relieving  the  poor  by  means  of  em- 
ployment must  prove  illusory  in  the  end,  ex- 
cepting where  it  is  connected  with  the  deve- 
lopement  of  fresh  resources  for  the  remuneration 
of  industry,^  This  important  truth  has  already 
been  partially  recognised  by  philanthropists  ; 
and  various  new  schemes  for  the  prevention  of 
indigence  have  professedly  been  founded  on  it. 
The  most  plausible  are  those  which  have  aimed 
at  increasing  the  general  stock  of  subsistence, 
by  directing  the  existing  surplus  labour  to  the 
tillage  of  the  soil. 

* It  is  singular  that  Defoe  should  so  long  have  antici- 
pated this  discovery.  In  his  address  to  parliament,  pub- 
lished in  1704,  and  entitled,  “ Giving  alms  no  charity,  and 
employing  the  poor  a grievance  to  the  nation,”  he  not 
merely  opposes  almsgiving,  but  objects  even  to  “ the 
unequivocal  charity^’’  (so  termed  by  his  reporter  of  the 
nineteenth  century)  of  giving  to  the  poor  and  necessi- 
tous employment  and  the  means  of  labour.  “ He  con- 
tends that  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  industrious  and 
prudent  that  the  thoughtless  and  unoccupied  should  be 
supplied  with  work.” — (From  the  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.) 
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The  term  ‘‘Home  Colonization”  has  been 
jjccasionally  used  to  designate  three  very  dif- 
ferent systems.  It  has  been  applied  to, 

1st, — The  locating  of  the  poor  upon  waste 
lands. 

2d\j, — Putting  them  in  possession  of  small 
farms,  just  sufficient  to  afford  employment  and 
maintenance  to  a single  family  ; and, 

3dly, — Making  little  allotments  of  garden 
ground,  which  may  be  cultivated  during  the 
intervals  of  regular  labour. 

In  examining  the  first  of  these  projects,  the 
inquiry  immediately  suggests  itself, — Is  the  land 
such  as  will  yield  an  average  return  for  the  ex- 
penses of  tillage,  or  is  it  not  ? If  the  former, 
how  is  it  that  at  a period  when  every  quarter 
which  offers  the  least  chance  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  time  and  money  is  eagerly  ex- 
plored, no  person  should  hitherto  have  under- 
taken the  cultivation  of  it  on  his  own  account  ? 

But  if  the  quality  of  the  soil  be  so  bad  that 
it  could  never  have  been  reclaimed  as  a matter 
of  profit,  a portion  of  the  required  expense  must 
be  defrayed  by  charity,  and  then  what  becomes 
of  the  self-supporting  pretensions  of  the  scheme  ? 
It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  urge  that  there  is 
plenty  of  waste  land  in  the  kingdom,  when,  as 
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has  already  been  proved,  the  general  tendency 
of  bringing  inferior  soils  under  tillage  is  to 
raise  the  price  of  food.  A few  additional  re- 
marks, however,  may  be  necessary  to  show  the 
more  precise  bearing  of  the  principle  on  the 
present  subject. 

The  less  fertile  any  land  is,  the  greater  will 
be  the  cost  of  cultivating  it ; and  the  higher, 
therefore,  must  be  the  selling  price  of  the  pro- 
duce, in  order  to  remunerate  the  cultivator. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  land  of  the  lowest  qua- 
lity which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain  produces'  grain,  the  expense  of  raising 
which,  added  to  the  ordinary  profits,  amounts 
to  sixty-five  shillings  a quarter.  Now,  if  corn 
be  extracted  from  a soil  which  requires  a still 
greater  outlay  to  render  it  productive,  this  corn 
will  not,  perhaps,  repay  the  agriculturist,  un- 
less it  be  sold  for  seventy  shillings  a quarter. 
But,  supposing  the  demand  for  food  to  be  no 
greater  than  it  was  before,  it  is  clear  that  as  no 
person  will  give  seventy  shillings  for  that  which 
may  be  had.  for  sixty-five  shillings,  the  last- 
mentioned  cultivator  will  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a 
loss.  But  if,  owing  to  the  augmented  propor- 
tion of  labourers  required  for  raising  produce 
from  a bad  soil,  there  is  a larger  number  of 
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people  to  be  fed  than  there  was  before  ; then, 
population  having  increased  in  a greater  ratio 
than  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  more  urgent 
demand  for  food  may  raise  the  price  of  a/l  corn 
to  the  level  of  seventy  shillings. 

It  follows  that  if  the  cultivator  of  inferior  soils 
be  adequately  remunerated,  food  must  become 
dearer  to  the  whole  community  : if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  price  of  provisions  continue  unchanged, 
it  cannot  possibly  answer  to  force  them  from 
inferior  soils. 

Two  objections  may  perhaps  be  offered  against 
the  proposed  application  of  this  argument.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  food  produced  in  agri- 
cultural home  colonies  is  not  intended  to  be 
brought  to  market,  but  is  to  be  consumed  by 
the  cultivators  themselves.  Now  this  statement 
leaves  the  main  question  quite  unaltered ; for 
if  the  same  food  could  have  been  raised  cheaper 
elsewhere,  the  colonist  would  have  obtained  a 
larger  share  of  it  had  he  given  his  labour  in 
exchange  for  such  provisions,  than  he  would  do 
by  growing  them  on  the  spot. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  there  are  other  vegetables 
besides  corn  which  are  fit  for  the  sustenance 
of  man,  and  which  may  be  raised  with  advan- 
tage on  very  inferior  soils,  it  is  replied  that 
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colonization,  on  such  a basis,  would  resolve  itself 
into  a plan  for  lowering  the  standard  diet  of  the 
people  ; the  evils  of  which  procedure  have  been 
already  exposed. 

In  aid,  however,  of  abstract  reasoning,  we 
are  able  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  facts  ; and,  by  investigating  the  results 
of  two  grand  experiments,  to  learn  how  far  the 
system  of  Home  Colonization  has  faded  of  ac- 
complishing the  end  proposed,  and  in  what 
particulars  it  may  still  be  deserving  of  imita- 
tion. 

The  agricultural  colonies  of  Holland  were 
founded  in  1818,  with  the  design  of  enabling 
the  mendicant  to  provide  for  himself,  by  the 
cultivation  of  waste  and  hitherto  unprofitable 
land ; and  with  the  expectation  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the  money  originally 
advanced  w'ould  be  repaid  with  interest,  and 
the  colonist  return  with  improved  means  to 
society,  leaving  the  houses  and  reclaimed  lands 
clear  and  unincumbered  property  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  future  generations. 

A considerable  sum  was  accordingly  raised 
by  private  subscription,  and  an  estate  purchased, 
consisting  of  thirteen  hundred  acres,  chiefly 
covered  with  stunted  heather  and  moss.  On 
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this  spot  a warehouse,  a school,  and  two  manu- 
facturing halls,  were  erected;  and  fifty-two  farms 
were  allotted  for  the  reception  of  fifty-two  fami- 
lies of  destitute  poor.  The  direction  of  the 
whole  concern  was  entrusted  to  well-chosen  and 
responsible  commissions  ; and  the  regulations  for 
securing  the  industry,  morality,  and  good  order 
of  the  colonists  were  admirably  framed. 

The  property  of  the  soil  remained  vested  in 
the  society,  and  suitable  directors  were  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  its  management.  The 
expense  of  clothes,  furniture,  and  tools  was  to 
be  ultimately  reimbursed  by  the  labour  of  the 
families  to  whom  they  had  been  granted ; each 
family  being  obliged,  until  out  of  debt,  to  work 
three  days  in  the  week  for  the  society.  Task- 
work was  introduced ; and  the  amount  of  wages 
received,  as  well  as  certain  honorary  rewards, 
were  made  to  depend  upon  the  industry  and 
good  conduct  of  individuals.  The  colonist  who 
succeeded  in  raising  a certain  annual  revenue 
from  his  farm  was  thenceforth  freed  from  all 
particular  restrictions,  and  placed  nearly  on  the 
footing  of  an  ordinary  tenant. 

In  1822  a similar  institution  was  formed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Antwerp,  and  put  under  regu- 
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lations  corresponding  to  those  of  the  northern 
colonies. 

Up  to  the  year  18^8,  the  pecuniary  af- 
fairs of  the  latter  society  were  stated  to  he 
extremely  flourishing,  and  the  most  flatter- 
ing accounts  were  given  of  the  improvement 
visible  in  the  condition  of  the  settlers.  But 
it  was  gradually  discovered  that,  from  inca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  want 
of  care  and  food  for  the  cattle,  and  the  miser- 
able cultivation,  the  system  worked  so  ill  as  to 
occasion  serious  discontent.  Many  of  the  colo- 
nists were  consequently  reduced  to  the  station 
of  day-labourers  ; and  of  those  who  still  managed 
their  farms  on  their  own  responsibility  very 
few  were  able  successfully  to  contend  against 
the  difficulties  of  their  position.  In  July,  1832, 
out  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  only 
six  hundred  and  twenty  were  in  cultivation ; 
among  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  farms  forty- 
nine  were  untenanted;  the  interior  of  the  still 
inhabited  dwellings  exhibited  but  little  sign  of 
comfort,  and  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution were  becoming  continually  more  embar- 
rassed. The  balance  of  debt  contracted  by  the 
society,  after  deducting  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty, is  about  eleven  thousand  pounds ; their 
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annual  expenditure  is  nearly  twenty  thousand, 
and  their  income  not  much  more  than  twelve 
thousand  per  annum.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  each  of  the  able-bodied  persons  sent  to 
these  colonies,  costs  nearly  twenty-two  cents 
per  day ; while  the  daily  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  impotent  in  the  government  depots  is 
no  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  cents. 

On  returning,  however,  to  view  the  present 
condition  of  the  original  colonies  in  the  north 
of  Holland,  the  contrast  presented  is  at  first 
sight  so  striking  as  to  lead  the  superficial  ob- 
server to  conclude  that  the  system  is  capable  of 
complete  efficacy.  The  number  of  farms  has 
been  multiplied  nearly  tenfold  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement ; a great  part  of 
the  land  is  in  apparently  good  cultivation  ; clean- 
liness and  order  are  generally  visible  ; and  men- 
dicity has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. ^ The  schools  are  well  regulated,  and 
the  children  constantly  and  productively  em- 
ployed. Unfortunately,  the  pecuniary  accounts 
of  the  society  are  not  before  the  public  ; but  as 
the  period  had  nearly  expired  during  which  the 
total  liquidation  of  the  expenses  incurred  was 
anticipated,  and  we  learn  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1 833  only  a part  of  the  resident  families  had 
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repaid  the  money  advanced,  it  is  but  natural 
to  infer  that  the  establishment,  in  this  respect, 
has  not  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its 
supporters. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  the  difference  manifest 
in  the  results  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  institu- 
tions, it  is  likely  that  the  comparative  political 
tranquillity  of  the  northern  provinces  has  better 
admitted  of  that  close  and  vigilant  superintend- 
ence which  is  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  colony,  and  has  allowed  leisure  for  dis- 
covering and  carrying  into  practice  the  best 
possible  methods  of  redeeming  the  naturally 
barren  soil.  Experience  has  shown  that  stall- 
feeding,  both  for  cattle  and  sheep,  is  indispens- 
able ; that  one  half  of  the  seven  acres  allotted 
to  each  individual  should  be  laid  down  in  pas- 
ture, one  acre  sown  in  wheat,  another  planted 
with  potatoes,  and  the  remainder  with  other 
vegetables.  The  utmost  pains  are  taken  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  manure ; and 
measures  are  adopted  to  enforce  the  diligent 

cultivation  of  every  farm. 

•> 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  relative 
prosperity  of  the  settlement  depends  more  upon 
the  superior  native  character  of  the  people,  and 
upon  the  care  that  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
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of  the  colonists,  than  upon  any  other  circum- 
stance whatever.  All  those  who,  from  being 
unmarried,  or  from  confirmed  habits  of  careless- 
ness and  improvidence,  are  unfit  objects  for  the 
free  settlement,  are  sent  either  to  a distinct 
establishment  conducted  more  on  the  principle  of 
compulsory  labour,  or,  if  incorrigible,  to  the 
penal  colony  of  Omerschaus,  where  they  are 
placed  under  the  strictest  discipline.  The  actual 
occupants  of  the  agricultural  colony  are,  there- 
fore, chiefly  persons  of  habits  comparatively 
moral  and  industrious,  whose  previous  indi- 
gence has  arisen  rather  from  adverse  circum- 
stances than  from  vicious  indulgence.  Now 
be  it  observed,  that  labourers  of  this  class  are 
sure  to  do  well  whenever  the  opportunity  of 
providing  for  themselves  is  afforded. 

With  a much  smaller  outlay,  then,  than  that 
of  hi,  to  each  family,  which  is  about  the  sum 
required  in  Holland  to  settle  them  on  the  waste, 
they  might  be  assisted  to  emigrate  to  a country 
where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would  better 
repay  their  labour ; where  a close  and  artificial 
system  of  superintendence  would  be  needless ; 
and  where  they  might  enjoy,  what  the  Home 
Colonization  plan  can  never  yield  — a prospect 
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of  the  continually  improving  situation  of  their 
descendants. 

It  appears  that  the  most  thriving  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  colonies  are  un-willing  to  quit 
the  settlement.  How  then  is  it  to  afford  a pro- 
vision for  the  poor  of  future  generations? 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  of 
those  who,  in  England,  would  necessarily  con- 
stitute the  materials  of  the  Home  Colonization 
experiment,  are  of  that  degraded  caste  — the 
lowest  inhabitants  of  our  workhouses  and  our 
streets  — whose  lawless  habits,  and  almost  uni- 
versal addictedness  to  drunkenness,  would  ren- 
der even  the  partial  success  of  the  scheme 
utterly  hopeless.  Such  persons,  — in  many 
instances  the  unhappy  victims  of  a neglected 
education,  — must  ever  prove  a burden  on  the 
community ; nor,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen, 
would  emigration  mend  their  lot.^' 


* In  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  other  countries  where  colo- 
nization on  waste  lands  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful, the  circumstances  are  materially  different;  since 
in  these  instances  the  soil  brought  under  cultivation  is  not 
that  of  a naturally  barren,  but  of  an  under-peopled  or  devas 
tated  region.  In  examining  the  history  of  the  peculiar  sue 
cess  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  some  benevolent  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  to  colonize  their  redundant  tenantry 
upon  waste  land,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  case 
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While  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  employ^ 
ment  of  the  poor  in  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands  can  never  he  a remunerative  undertaking, 
or  furnish  a lasting  resource  for  the  prevention 
of  indigence,  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth  while  to 
inquire  how  far  the  principle  of  the  compulsory 
labour  settlements  in  Holland  may  be  applica* 
ble  to  the  treatment  of  this  class.  The  expense 
of  our  present  workhouses  is  enormous.  An 
intelligent  Guardian  of  the  Poor  in  Mary-le- 
bonne  estimates  the  total  cost  of  maintaining 
each  pauper  in  the  workhouse  of  that  parish  at 
8/.  per  annum : the  profits  of  their  labour  in 
the  manufactory  carried  on  there  are  next  to 
nothing.  It  is  well  known  also  that  these 
establishments  have  hitherto  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  schools  of  vice,  and  hotbeds  of 
future  pauperism. 

In  point  of  morality,  the  Dutch  system,  as 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  our  present  informa^ 
tion  respecting  it,  appears  to  possess  a decided  ad- 


is not  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain ; because  there  is 
much  waste  land  in  Ireland,  which,  it  appears,  is  suffi- 
ciently good  to  repay  the  cultivators. 

* This  essay  was  written  before  the  recent  introduction 
of  an  improved  system  under  the  late  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act. 
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vantage.  The  grand  governing  principles — price- 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers  themselves, 
and  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by 
good  conduct,  — are  found  to  operate  effectually 
in  the  reformation  even  of  very  unpromising 
subjects.  Part  of  their  earnings,  after  de- 
ducting the  value  of  their  food  and  clothes,  is 
appropriated  to  the  general  expenses  of  the 
institution ; and  of  the  remainder,  two-thirds 
are  placed  in  a savings’  bank  for  their  eventual 
use.  An  accumulation  of  savings  to  the  am- 
mount  of  five  pounds  confers  on  any  individual 
the  privilege  of  quitting  the  colony  at  discretion. 
The  means  of  comparing  the  cost  of  these  es- 
tablishments with  that  of  our  workhouses,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Perma- 
nent Commission  for  the  Direction  of  the  Dutch 
Agricultural  Colonies  at  the  Hague. 

Mons.  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector-General  of  the 
Prisons  and  Poor-houses  in  Belgium,  has,  in  a 
valuable  pamphlet  (translated  by  Captain  E.  P. 
Brenton,  R.N.),  laid  down  the  outlines  of  a simi- 
lar plan,  which  he  thinks  would  annihilate  the 
trade  of  mendicity.  He  proposes  that  a central 
House  of  Labour  and  Refuge  shall  be  established 
in  each  province,  and  Provisional  Asylums  in 
every  district.  Any  person  who  is  unable  to 
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gain  a subsistence  may  apply  for  admission  to 
these  institutions ; but  every  common  beggar 
shall,  on  the  first  conviction,  be  immediately 
committed  to  one  for  a period  not  exceeding 
two  years,  nor  less  than  three  months.  Here 
he  is  to  be  kept  under  restraint ; but  the  general 
treatment  of  the  inmates  is  still  to  be  such  as 
would  render  the  asylum  a blessing  to  the  really 
necessitous.  The  cultivation  of  waste  land  is, 
in  some  instances,  to  be  pursued ; but  where 
local  circumstances  render  this  impracticable, 
other  occupations  are  to  be  provided. 

No  food  or  accommodation  is  to  be  gratui- 
tously furnished  to  the  able-bodied,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  satisfy  their  most  urgent 
wants  ; the  rest  must  be  procured  by  their  own 
industry,  for  which  the  remuneration  is  to  be 
lower  than  would  be  afforded  to  the  indepen- 
dent labourer.  Disorderly  conduct  is  to  be 
punished  with  exclusion  from  recreation,  for- 
feiture of  wages,  or  solitary  confinement,  with 
or  without  modification  of  diet.  No  vagrant, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  his  committal,  shall  be 
allowed  to  quit  the  asylum  until  he  shall  have 
repaid  the  whole  amount  charged  to  him  for  his 
maintenance,  or  until  he  shall  have  qualified 
himself  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  unless  his 
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relations  and  neighbours  shall  give  sufficient 
security  that  he  will  never  more  recur  to  the 
practice  for  which  he  was  taken  up.  On  leav- 
ing the  institution,  he  will  be  permitted  to  carry 
with  him  that  portion  of  his  earnings  which  has 
been  regularly  put  by  for  his  benefit. 

In  case  of  a similar  experiment  being  tried 
in  England,  the  utmost  attention  should  be 
paid,  not  only  to  the  details  of  the  superin- 
tendence, but  to  the  classification  of  the  per- 
sons admitted,  with  regard  to  age,  sex,  talent, 
and  disposition. 

The  situation  selected  for  an  establishment  of 
this  nature  ought  to  be  as  remote  as  possible 
from  every  external  source  of  moral  corruption. 

Were  such  a system  to  be  introduced,  and 
efficiently  carried  into  practice,  we  might  ex- 
pect, not  indeed  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
our  waste  lands,  but  the  extinction  of  a profes- 
sion which  is  equally  a curse  to  society,  and 
the  bane  of  the  unhappy  individual  who  pur- 
sues it. 

Another  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Institu- 
tion in  Holland,  equally  excellent  in  design  as 
it  appears  to  be  admirably  conducted,  consists 
of  an  establishment  for  training  orphan  and 
destitute  children,  who,  for  the  most  part  earn 
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their  own  subsistence  by  agriculture  and  the 
trades  dependent  on  it.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  some  such  plan  in  this  country,  and  its  effi- 
ciency when  pursued  in  connection  with  a system 
which  shall  open  to  these  children  sources  of 
profitable  employment  as  they  grow  up,  will 
hereafter  come  under  discussion.  It  is  a matter 
of  the  first-rate  importance.'* 


Section  V. 

COTTAGE  FARMS. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  whether 
any  of  the  objections  which  have  been  stated 
against  the  colonization  of  waste  lands,  as  an 
expedient  for  the  general  and  permanent  ex- 
tinction of  poverty,  will  hold  good  against  the 

* The  authorities  from  which  the  foregoing  accounts  of 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Home  Colonies  have  been  taken 
are,  Mons.  Ducpetiaux’  Work  on  Mendicity;  Captain 
Brandreth’s  Communication  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, App.  F of  their  Report ; An  Account  of  the 
Poor  Colonies  of  Holland  (published  in  1828),  by  a 
Member  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland ; an  article 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  25. ; and  an  Ac- 
count of  a Visit  to  the  Dutch  Home  Colonies  in  ISSSj 
by  a Member  of  the  Agricultural  Employment  Insti- 
tution. 
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project  of  locating  poor  people  upon  small  but 
fertile  farms. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  consolidation  of  farms  is,  by 
facilitating  the  introduction  of  improved  me- 
thods of  tillage,  to  diminish  the  price  of  food, 
and  of  course  especially  benefit  the  poorer 
classes. 

Were  the  opposite  system  extensively  pur- 
sued, it  is  evident  that  a converse  result  would 
take  place.  No  expensive  outlay  could  be 
made  in  the  prospect  of  a distant  return  ; no 
division  of  labour  could  be  practised ; and  the 
small  surplus  of  agricultural  produce  that  would 
remain  after  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  cultiva- 
tor, would  be  barely  sufficient  to  provide  him 
with  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  It  has  been 
asserted,  however,  that  larger  crops  may  be  ob- 
tained by  spade  husbandry  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  culture.  But  it  is  only  on  the  best 
soils  that  spade  labour  will  answer ; and  there 
one  man  and  a pair  of  horses  can,  in  a single 
^ day,  plough  an  acre  of  land,  which  it  would 
require  sixteen  men  to  dig.^  Even  although  the 
tenants  who  first  held  the  farms  might  be  to- 

* The  digging  might  be  most  effectual,  but  two  or 
three  ploughings  would  produce  the  same  result. 
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lerabiy  well  off,  yet  the  plan  could  not  possibly 
be  carried  on  through  two  or  three  successive 
generations,  without  producing  the  most  la- 
mentable effects.  Land  is  not  susceptible  of 
indefinite  multiplication;  and  the  children  and 
the  grandchildren  of  the  cottage  farmers  must 
either  betake  themselves  to  other  occupations, 
in  which  case  society  would  return  to  its  for- 
mer state,  or  else  we  should  be  compelled  to 
witness  the  excessive  biddings  for  little  farms, 
and  the  grasping  landlords’  exorbitant  rents, 
which  have  ground  down  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land to  the  dust. 

In  that  unfortunate  country,  the  very  system 
which  has  been  of  late  so  strenuously  recom- 
mended as  a specific  for  all  the  poverty  of  Eng- 
land, — namely,  the  granting  small  portions  of 
land  as  an  equivalent  for  wages,  —-has  been  long 
in  operation.  The  argument  does  not,  how- 
ever, rest  upon  the  decision  of  the  much-con- 
troverted question  respecting  the  origin  of  Irish 
misery ; it  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
other  nations.^  The  great  causes  of  the  in- 

* Des  Moyens  de  procurer  des  Secours  a la  Classe  indi- 
gentes  dans  les  Annees  de  la  Disette,  Paris,  1830.  Par  M. 
Le  Comte  de  M.  Membre  du  Conseil  Generale  do  Depart- 
ment de  Loire  et  Cher. — According  to  an  article  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  27, 
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crease  of  the  poor  in  France  are  declared  by  a 
distinguished  Frenchman  to  be  (exclusive  of  the 
fluctuations  occasioned  by  manufactures),  pre- 
cocious marriages,  and  the  too  great  subdivision 
of  landed  property. 

It  is  not  our  object,  say  the  advocates  of  the 
scheme,  to  promote  a universal  partition  of 
the  soil,  and  surely  no  evil  can  arise  from  mak- 
ing the  experiment  on  a limited  scale.  But 
why  should  we  raise  up  by  an  artificial  process 
additional  competitors  to  the  regular  farmers  ? 
If  the  day-labourer  is  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
a farm,  he  will  need  an  advance  of  capital.  Is 
it  not  better  to  leave  the  farms  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  already  accumulated  the  means 
of  purchasing  stock  ? This  would  not  preclude 
the  industrious  labourer  from  rising  to  the  station 
of  a tenant,  should  his  savings  ever  enable  him 
to  do  so  without  adventitious  aid.^  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  a 
country  rich  in  vast  plains  of  untouched  soil 
that  only  await  the  hand  of  the  cultivator  to 

♦ It  is  probable  that  any  moral  advantages  which  may 
occasionally  appear  in  connection  with  the  possession  of 
small  farms  arise  principally  from  a sense  of  well-merited 
improvement  in  condition,  and  would  disappear  under  the 
general  prevalence  of  a forced  system. 
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enricli  him  with  their  crops ; but  of  one  in 
which  every  acre  of  ground,  down  to  the  third 
or  fourth-rate  quality  that  can  by  possibility 
be  made  to  yield  an  average  return,  is  eagerly 
contended  for. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  pro- 
moters of  cottage  farms  triumphantly  state  that 
applications  for  fresh  allotments  are  so  urgent 
and  numerous  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  meet 
the  demand,  they  are  surely  proclaiming  that 
which  is  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  desired. 

Nor  do  the  immediate  advantages  of  the  plan 
appear  such  as  to  counterbalance  the  ultimate 
mischief.  Mr.  Majendie,  who  took  much  pains 
to  examine  into  the  working  of  the  system^  at 
Lindfield,  in  Sussex,  says,  — As  to  five  or 
six  acre  farms,  the  experiment  seems  unsatis- 
factory. The  advances  on  account  of  seed,  ma- 
nure, and  labour,  made  on  half  an  acre,  may 
be  cleared  off;  but  the  capital  advanced  for 
large  quantities  of  land  keeps  the  occupiers  in  a 
constant  state  of  dependence,  without  much 
chance  of  being  free.”!' 

In  several  parts  of  Wales,^  and  also  near 
Romsey,  in  Hampshire,  a considerable  portion 

* Introduced  by  the  benevolent  Mr.  Allen, 
f Poor  Law  Rep.,  App. 
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of  land  is  divided  into  small  farms  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  acres ; and  the  tenants  are  uniformly 
found  to  be  in  straitened  circumstances,  and 
often  worse  off  than  day  labourers. 


Section  VI. 

GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS. 

An  d yet  there  are  evils  — and  great  evils  — 
connected  with  the  present  state  of  society, 
which  it  seems  as  if  the  allotment  of  little 
patches  of  ground  might  go  far  to  remedy. 
There  is  the  manufacturer,  chained  to  his  loom 
or  his  engine,  — his  health  impaired  by  perpe- 
tual confinement,  and  unable,  from  the  effects 
of  continued  sedentary  occupation,  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  any  other  course  of  life. There 

* At  Clithero,  and  in  the  surrounding  districts,  at 
a period  when  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers  did  not  exceed  seven  shillings,  Mr.  M‘Adam  set 
many  of  them  to  work  on  the  roads  at  twelve  shillings  a 
week.  But  the  fatigue  was  so  great,  owing  to  the  unfit- 
ness produced  by  their  former  habits,  that  they  mostly 
threw  up  the  employment,  and  preferred  returning  to 
the  miserable  pittance  they  could  gain  at  the  loom. — (Rep. 
on  Manufactures,  &c.) 
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is  the  agricultural  labourer,  who,  at  seasons 
when  there  is  a lessened  demand  for  his  ser- 
vices,  is  left  without  other  resource  than  the 
parish  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  his  ordinary 
means.  There  are  working  people  of  every 
class,  drawn  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  the 
public-house  or  the  gin-shop,  by  the  want  of 
any  innocent  engagement  congenial  to  their 
taste  and  habits.  Untrained  to  connect  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  with  useful  industry,  their 
only  idea  of  recreation  is  in  sensual  indulgences 
or  brutal  mirth. 

Now,  in  all  these  instances,  the  allotment  of 
very  small  pieces  of  land — sufficient,  but  not 
more  than  sufficient,  to  occupy  the  spare  time 
of  the  working  man  — has  been  found,  where 
circumstances  were  favourable  to  the  trial,  to 
operate  like  a charm.  But,  then,  it  must  be 
regarded,  not  as  affording  a provision  for  a 
redundant  and  hitherto  unemployed  popula- 
tion, but  simply  as  an  expedient  for  adding  to 
the  comfort  and  respectability  of  those  whose 
chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  other  sources.* 

* The  instance  of  Cholesbury  in  Wiltshire  has  some- 
times been  most  injudiciously  adduced  as  a proof  that  land 
may  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  small  allotments 
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The  main  objections  against  cottage  farms  do 
not  apply  to  patches  of  garden  ground  granted 
on  this  principle,  and  not  exceeding  a quarter 
or  half  an  acre  in  extent.  These  cannot  tempt  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  population  to  rely  upon 
agriculture  for  support,  nor  do  they  elevate  the 
day-labourer  to  the  injury  of  the  regular  tenant. 
Mean’while,  the  moral  and  economical  advan- 
tages of  the  plan  to  the  parties  immediately  in- 
terested, appear  usually  to  have  been  great. 

The  following  is  an  account,  on  an  average 
of  six  years,  of  the  profits  of  a quarter  of  an 
acre,  amongst  the  numerous  small  allotments 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  : — 


which  the  regular  farmers  were  obliged  to  relinquish  for 
want  of  profit.  According  to  these  statements,  the  farm- 
ers were  so  strangely  perverse  that  they  suffered  their 
land  to  go  out  of  tillage,  and  labourers  to  remain  unem- 
ployed, although  at  the  same  time  there  were  numbers  of 
able-bodied  men  supported  by  the  parish.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  poor-rates  had  wasted  the  capital  and  eaten  up 
the  profits  of  the  farmer,  until  his  only  resource  was  to 
throw  up  the  land  itself  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  consumed  his  substance.  But  who  would  desire  to 
see  the  labouring  population  enter  upon  the  deserted 
farms  of  the  regular  tenant  ? For  this,  however,  the 
allowance  and  not  the  allotment  system  is  answerable. 
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s. 
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Rent  fDr  a quarter  of  an  acre  - 

- 

0 

12 

6 

Digging  - - . . 

- 

0 

8 

0 

Manure  - _ > . 

• • 

0 

10 

0 

Seed 

0 

3 

0 

Planting  - - - » 

- 

0 

4 

0 

Hoeing,  &c.  . . > 

0 

8 

0 

Digging  and  hauling 

- 

0 

10 

0 

2 

15 

6 

Produce  . _ _ 

•• 

4 

10 

0 

Twenty  sacks  potatoes 

- 

1 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Deduct 

- 

2 

15 

6 

Clear  profit,  supposing  man  to  hire  and  pay  1 

14 

6 

for  everything 

- J 

Profit,  if  all  be  done  by  man  and 

family,  1 

[4 

A 

6 

which  is  much  the  most  desirable  plan  J 

At  SaiFron  Walden,  Castle  Camps,  Ljming- 
ton,  and  other  places,  the  introduction  of  the 
garden  allotments  has  been  followed  by  a con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  poor-rates.  The 
year  before  the  plan  was  brought  into  operation 
in  the  first-mentioned  place,  the  poor-rate  was 
3,200/.  ; the  year  after  it  was  only  2,000/. 

The  general  effects  of  the  system,  where  it 
has  been  pursued  under  proper  regulations,  has 
been  the  promotion  of  industrious  habits,  the 
comparative  desertion  of  the  beer-shops,  the 
decrease  of  poaching  and  petty  offences,  and  the 
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visible  growth  of  decency  and  cheerful  content- 
ment amongst  the  people.  The  rent  of  the  land 
has,  in  most  cases,  been  punctually  paid.  Of 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  labourers,”  says  Mr. 
Majendie,  “ the  effect  is  invariably  beneficial : 
their  character  and  conduct  seem  immediately 
raised.”^  To  the  same  purport  Mr.  Pearce  re- 
marks, Of  the  excellent  effects  of  this  practice 
I am  possessed  of  testimony  from  many  quarters ; 
but,  as  separate  details  would  present  few  va- 
rieties of  circumstances,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  have  been  invariably  realised  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  instances  that 
have  fallen  under  my  observation.  Nor  is  the 
plan  adapted  to  the  habits  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers alone.  Mr.  Matravers,  the  proprietor 
of  a large  cloth  manufactory  at  Westbury,  has 
furnished  160  of  his  work  people  with  allot- 
ments, averaging  half  an  acre,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  their  spare  hours ; and  this  is  not  a 
solitary  example. ’’f 

At  Frome,  however,  and  some  other  places, 
the  attempt  has  proved  abortive.  The  occu- 
piers of  allotments  have  robbed  one  another ; 

* Poor  Law  Report. 

f “ Facts  and  Illustrations,”  published  by  the  Labourers’ 
Friend  Society. 
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many  complaints  have  been  made,  and  the  hold- 
ings in  several  instances  thrown  up.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances which  may  affect  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  plan.  With  regard  to  the  parish  of 
Frome,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  case 
is,  that  the  experiment  was  made  at  a period 
when  hundreds  of  people  were  thrown  out  of 
employ  by  a sudden  fluctuation  in  the  demand 
for  manufacturing  labour.  As  a remedy  for 
distress  thus  occasioned,  it  w^as  like  applying  a 
poultice  to  a fractured  limb.  Moreover  the 
portions  of  ground  allotted  were  not  contiguous 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  occupants  ; they  were 
not  chargeable  with  the  poor-rates,  and  the 
tenants  were  obliged  to  relinquish  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  claim  to  parochial  assistance. 
The  alternative  of  parish  pay  has  indeed  been  a 
sad  hinderance  to  the  operation  of  this,  as  of 
many  other  measures  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  ; but  at  Wells, 
where  no  stipulation  of  the  above  nature  has 
been  made,  twenty-nine  persons  who  had  for- 
merly received  relief  have  voluntarily  discon- 
tinued it  since  they  got  land ; and  only  three, 
all  of  whom  are  infirm^  are  still  on  the  parish 
books. 
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of  prizes  to  the  most  diligent  and  successful 
cultivators,  has  been  found  to  act  as  a stimulus 
to  exertion. 

Lastly, — The  fair  rent  of  the  ground  should 
invariably  he  exacted,  and  the  punctual  dis- 
charge of  it  enforced,  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure. In  some  places  a plan  has  been  adopted, 
by  which  the  labourers  become  reciprocally 
bound  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  land  is  let.  This  system  has  been 
found  in  some  respects  beneficial,  and  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  enlisting  the  principle  of 
self-interest  directly  on  the  side  of  general  inte- 
grity and  social  order. 

Where  land  has  been  granted  rent-free  it 
has  not  been  duly  valued,  and  no  security  exists 
for  proper  cultivation.  Besides,  since  the  field 
to  be  apportioned  is  necessarily  limited,  and  the 
number  of  applicants  would,  if  charity  w’^ere 
made  a part  of  the  system,  be  perpetually  in- 
creasing, every  year  would  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  fresh  allotments,  and  diminish  the 
means  of  the  landholder. 

Let  the  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant 
be  one  of  mutual  advantage,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  particulars  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
regulation  of  private  interest. 
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All  that  remains  for  the  philanthropist  is,  to 
awaken  public  attention  to  the  subject,  to  re- 
gister facts,  and  to  diffuse  valuable  information 
in  those  quarters  where  it  is  likely  to  be  most 
available. 


Section  VII. 

ON  PROVIDING  SUBSIDIARY  OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  POOR, 

After  all  that  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
section,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  any 
measure  depending  upon  the  distribution  of  a 
bounded  soil  can  be  carried  only  to  a certain 
extent,  and  that  in  many  situations  it  must  be 
totally  inapplicable. 

Can  any  thing  else  be  done  to  provide  a sub- 
sidiary employment  for  the  poor,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  physical  and  moral  disadvantages 
connected  with  the  extreme  subdivision  of  la- 
bour? The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  finding  employment  as 
a means  of  subsistence.”  With  regard  to  the 
inconvenience  sustained  by  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer from  the  irregular  demand  for  his 
labour,  the  most  effectual  remedy  would  be  a 
return  to  the  ancient  practice,  still  so  benefi- 
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The  following  are  the  principal  regulations 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  to 
the  right  working  of  the  system  : — 

1st, — The  extent  of  ground  allotted  to  each 
individual  should  seldom  or  never  exceed  half 
an  acre  : where  the  soil  is  not  peculiarly  favour- 
able, or  manure  is  difficult  of  access,  a quarter 
of  an  acre  will  usually  be  as  much  as  a man 
can  manage  during  his  leisure  hours,  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  and  family.  With  a larger 
portion  the  labourer  is  often  involved  in  diffi- 
culty and  distress,  by  the  occurrence  of  some 
unforeseen  disaster.  The  exact  quantity  allowed 
should  in  no  case  be  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  family,  but  by  the  ability  of  the  cultivator. 

2dly, — Subletting  must  be  strictly  prohi- 
bited. At  Morpeth,  the  votes  of  several  free- 
men have  been  rewarded  with  small  pieces  of 
ground;  and  the  occupiers,  by  subletting  them 
at  a profit,  have  obtained  the  means  of  indulging 
themselves  in  idleness  and  debauchery. 

3dly, — The  parish  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business ; it  ought  to  be  simply  an 
affair  between  landlord  and  tenant.  In  the  cul- 
tivation of  parochial  grants  the  spirit  of  industry 
has  been  checked^  by  the  knowledge  that  the 


* Ex.  gr. — at  Midhurst,  in  Sussex. 
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land  was  liable  to  be  resumed  at  discretion, 
whenever  the  situation  of  the  holder  should  rise 
above,  or  sink  below,  that  to  which  such  aid 
was  considered  applicable.  Besides,  there  is  a 
blight  cast  by  the  very  shadow  of  pauperism  ; 
and  parish  officers  cannot,  in  general,  be  so 
particular  about  the  selection  of  their  tenants, 
or  so  anxious  to  frame  or  enforce  suitable 
moral  regulations,  as  the  wealthy  proprietor  of 
the  soil.^ 

3dly, — The  land  should  be  conveniently  situ- 
ated, as  near  as  possible  to  the  labourer’s 
dwelling ; arrangements  should  be  made  to 
secure  a sufficient  supply  of  manure,  and  in- 
formation given  respecting  the  best  mode  of 
culture,  f 

4thly, — Uninterrupted  sobriety  and  moral 
conduct  have,  v/ith  advantage,  been  insisted 
upon  as  the  conditions  of  retaining  an  allot- 
ment. In  many  cases  the  occasional  distribution 

* In  the  few  cases  (as  at  Staines),  in  which  parochial 
allotments  have  proved  decidedly  beneficial,  some  benevo- 
lent individual  has,  from  disinterested  motives,  undertaken 
the  active  superintendence  of  the  plan. 

t W.  Allen’s  “ Colonies  at  Home,”  though,  according 
to  the  views  developed  in  the  present  essay,  erroneous  in 
some  of  its  principles,  contains  much  valuable  information 
on  this  point : so  do  the  publications  of  the  Labourers’ 
Friend  Society. 
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cially  pursued  in  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
of  hiring  farm  servants  by  the  year,  and  thus 
equalizing  their  earnings  throughout  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  o’wing  to 
the  recent  alteration  in  the  law  of  settlement, 
this  custom  will  become  more  general. 

The  principal  use  of  accustoming  the  opera- 
tive manufacturer  to  a variety  of  occupation,  in 
addition  to  its  obvious  tendency  to  improve  the 
health  and  exercise  the  intellect,  is  to  prevent 
the  utter  helplessness  into  which  he  is  com- 
rnonly  plunged  when  overtaken  by  fluctuations 
in  trade,  which  find  him  unprepared  in  body 
and  mind  either  for  other  kinds  of  active  indus- 
try at  home,  or  for  braving  the  hardships  of 
emigration. 

The  existing  arrangements  of  our  complex 
manufacturing  system  will  scarcely  admit  of 
any  employment  that  should  divide  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  adult  workman  ; but  might 
not  the  proposed  end  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
training  of  children  ? In  the  American  cotton 
factories  the  children  are  allowed  three  months’ 
holiday  in  the  year  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
If  a similar  regulation  were  adopted  in  this 
country,  in  those  departments  of  handicraft 
labour  to  which  the  recent  Factory  Bill  does  not 
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extend,  the  young  people  engaged  in  them 
might  pass  the  interval  in  attending  schools 
formed  upon  the  admirable  plans  of  Lord  Chi- 
chester, Captain  Brenton^,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Southam.  In  these  institutions  the  pupils  are 
instructed  for  three  or  four  hours  a day  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; the  remainder 
of  their  time  is  appropriated  to  the  cultivation 
of  a small  piece  of  land  under  proper  superin-< 
tendence.  An  operative  manufacturer  brought 
up  in  this  manner  would  never,  as  long  as  emi- 
gration  is  open  to  him,  be  utterly  deprived 
of  the  power  of  helping  himself  under  any 
reverse. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  may  be  apprehended  to  arise  from  the 
necessity  it  imposes  of  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  the  children  during  so  long  a pe- 
riod ; but  this  difficulty  has  not  proved  in- 
surmountable in  the  United  States. y The 
children  there  are  never  dismissed  all  at  the 
same  time  ; and  a sufficient  number  of  hands  is 
always  to  be  found. 

In  those  manufacturing  establishments  which 

’ See  p,  129. 

f Mr.  Kempton’s  Evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  &c. 
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come  under  the  provisions  of  the  late  enact- 
ment, the  question  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
The  younger  hands  employed  in  them  will  now 
generally  spend  half  of  each  day  at  school,  and 
half  at  their  regular  work. 

Where  the  occupation  is  of  a sedentary 
nature,  a portion  of  the  school  hours  might  still 
be  devoted  to  labour  in  the  open  air,  without 
producing  fatigue ; but  if  the  ordinary  occu- 
pation be  such  as  to  render  an  interval  of  bodily 
rest  desirable,  the  measure  suggested  is  evi- 
dently the  less  necessary. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  much  may  be 
effected  by  pointing  out  to  the  lower  classes  the 
resources  which  they  themselves  possess  for 
mitigating  the  evils  of  indigence,  and  by  stimu- 
lating their  exertions  to  secure  the  benefits 
which  will  be  unquestionably  yielded  by  indivi- 
dual saving,  and  by  voluntary  association  for 
provident  purposes.  It  has  also  been  made 
apparent  that  much  which  is  now  done  by  a 
kind  but  misjudging  sympathy,  had  better  be 
left  undone.  But  when  all  this  is  accomplished, 
more,  far  more  than  an  unthinking  charity 
ever  dreams  of  attempting,  will  yet  remain  to 
be  achieved.  More  difficult,  more  important 
matters,  are  still  behind.  There  are  abuses 
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to  be  remedied,  — plans  of  emigration  for  the 
able-bodied  and  unemployed  are  to  be  organized ; 
and  in  these  private  societies  might  co-operate. 
The  most  judicious  and  effectual  systems  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  suffer  from  natural  infir- 
mity— -the  deaf  and  the  blind,  — and  for  the 
destitute  aged,  the  orphan  and  the  neglected 
child, — also  claim  the  consideration  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist ; and  well  and  wisely  employed  is 
the  benevolence  which  seeks  thus  to  alleviate 
physical  suffering.  But  above  all,  if  it  has 
been  indicated  with  any  degree  of  clearness  that 
the  causes  of  misery  are  principally  of  a moral 
nature,  then  is  the  inquiry  by  what  means 
moral  and  religious  truths  may  be  brought  to 
act  with  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  heart  and 
life  of  each  individual  in  every  stage  of  his 
existence,  of  still  deeper  importance ; bearing, 
as  it  does,  not  only  upon  his  temporal  but  his 
eternal  interests.  Much  has  been  already 
tried ; but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
true  knowledge  required- for  the  discovery  and 
application  of  these  means  is,  as  yet,  but  imper- 
fectly developed  ; and  there  is  in  this  depart- 
ment a vast,  and  hitherto  unoccupied  field 
which  demands  for  its  culture  the  highest  ener- 
gies of  thought  and  action.  And,  as  practical 
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philanthropists  unite  in  testifying  to  the  Gospel 
of  God  as  the  one  great  engine  of  moral  reno- 
vation, the  main  question  is,  how  can  that 
portion  of  its  mighty  power  which  is  entrusted 
to  human  agency  be  most  efficiently  directed 
and  applied?  In  this  great  work  none  are  too 
high,  none  too  mean,  to  co-operate ; and  in 
proportion  as  each  faithfully  labours  in  his  own 
peculiar  sphere,  individuals  will  be  blessed,  the 
nation  exalted,  Christianity  will,  under  the  Di- 
vine Blessing,  extend  its  benign  and  vivifying 
influence  over  our  country;  and,  — far  nobler 
achievement  than  the  proudest  triumph  of  arms  ! 
— England  shall  then  contribute,  not  only  by  di- 
rect exertions,  but  through  the  various  channels 
of  emigration  and  commerce,  to  spread  to  distant 
lands  the  brightness  of  that  influence,  and  to 
call  on  him  who  sitteth  in  darkness”  to  be 
a sharer  in  its  blessings,  and  to  rejoice  in  its 
light. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  ESSAY  VI. 

« 

Since  the  printing  of  the  present  volume,  the 
Author  has  met  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Digest  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners’  Report,  1835,”  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  annual  income  of  the  endowed 
Charities  of  England  and  Wales  amounts  in  round 
numbers  to  nearly  half  a million  for  education,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  other  purposes  ; 
besides  sixty  thousand  pounds  administered  by 
the  chartered  companies  of  London  ; the  total  sum 
being  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  PART  II. 


ESSAY  I. — Means  of  removing  existing 
Distress  by  opening  new  Sources  of  Pro- 
ductive Industry. 

Natural  extension  of  manufactures,  &c. — Fu- 
tility of  combinations  to  raise  wages.  — Imprac- 
ticability of  schemes  for  enabling  labourers  to 
appropriate  the  entire  profits  of  capital. — Pro* 
posed  fund  for  meeting  the  fiuctuation  in  the 
demand  for  labour  — Right  application — Sup- 
port during  a merely  temporary  stagnation.  — 
Facts  respecting  the  interior  migration  of  our 
labouring  population. — Measures  for  promoting 
and  regulating  emigration — Advantages  — Li- 
mitation of — -Best  means  of  conducting  and 
regulating. 

ESSAY  II.  — On  Charitable  Institutions 
FOR  Special  Classes  of  Distressed  Ob- 
jects. 

Almshouses  for  the  aged. — Charity  boarding 
schools — Evils  — Proper  limitations  of,  &c. — 
Charities  for  apprenticing  Children  — Disad- 
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vantages  — Right  limits  of.  — Orphan  asylums. 
— Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb' — And 
blind. — Eye  dispensaries  — Extent  required.  — 
Best  systems. — Hospitals  for  cases  of  accident 
and  severe  disease. — Fever  hospitals. — Houses 
of  recovery  — Improved  plans  of  management, 
&c.  — Advantages  of  judicious  female  superin- 
tendence in  hospitals,  asylums,  &c. — Temporary 
asylums  for  cases  of  unforeseen  distress.  — 
Houses  of  reception  for  female  servants  out  of 
place. — Asylums  for  distressed  seamen. — Crimp- 
ing system. — Capt.  Elliot’s  establishment  for  the 
reception  and  registration  of  sailors  on  shore. 

ESSAY  III. — Extent  and  Causes  of  ex- 
isting Moral  Disorders. 

1st.  Relative  moral  condition  of  the  poor  in 
town  and  country.  — Tendency  of  population 
to  large  towns  — Moral  results.—  Comparative 
moral  influence  of  different  occupations. 

^d.  Legislative  influences. — Criminal  code. 

— Police  system  considered. — Present  system 
of  secondary  punishments. — Spirit  licences. — 
Pawnbroking. — Legal  oaths,  &c. 

3d.  Some  of  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes. 

— To  what  extent  is  luxury  beneficial  to  a 
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state  ? — Moral  effects  upon  servants  and  de- 
pendents.— Too  great  separation  between  the 
different  orders  of  society. — Moral  importance 
of  habitual  personal  intercourse  with  the  poor. 
— Irregular  payment  of  debts. — Demoralizing 
amusements,  &c. 

ESSAY  IV.  — Examination  of  the  Extent 
AND  Efficiency  of  the  existing  Provi- 
sion FOR  Education  and  Religious  In- 
struction. 

Common  fallacies  on  this  subject  — More 
body  than  spirit ; more  apparatus  than  moving 
power. — True  principles  and  objects  of  educa- 
tion and  instruction. — Means  of  interesting  the 
affections,  and  training  the  active  habits. — Ob- 
jects of  education  to  be  governed  by  two  prin- 
ciples : 1st.  Cultivation  of  the  mind  for  the 
highest  purposes  ; 2ndly.  Adaptation  of  that 
culture  to  the  external  circumstances  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

ESSAY  V.  — Application  of  the  fore- 
going Principles  to  the  Education  of 
THE  Children  of  the  English  Poor. 
Sunday,  Daily,  and  Infant  Schools  — Schools 
of  Industry,  &c. — Workhouse  education. — 
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Plans  for  continuing  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion after  leaving  school. — Prussian  system.  — 
Question  of  compulsory  education  — Training 
schoolmasters  — Systematic  inspection,  &c. 

ESSAY  VI. — Plans  for  the  Instruction 

AND  Improvement  of  the  Adult  Poor. 

Proper  subjects  of  instruction  for  adults: 
Geography,  elements  of  political  economy,  8cc. 
— Scripture  classes. — Bible  and  Tract  Socie- 
ties.— 'Home  missions,  &c. — Proper  methods 
for  increasing  their  efficiency. — Temperance 
societies. — Recreations. — Means  of  bringing  re- 
ligious instruction  home  to  the  social  habits  and 
feelings. — Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  par- 
ticular classes  ; seamen,  gipsies,  &c. 

ESSAY  VII.  — Criminal  Population,  and 
Measures  of  Reformation. 

Prison  discipline. — Juvenile  delinquencies. — 
Penitentiaries. — Guardian  asylums. — Provision 
for  the  children  of  criminals,  &c.  — Plans  for 
combining  the  judicious  training  of  destitute 
children  with  a system  of  well-regulated  emi- 
gration.— Comparative  efficiency  of  various  in- 
stitutions. 
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ESSAY  VIIL — Recapitulation,  and  Gene- 
ral Remarks  respecting  the  best  Means 

OF  ATTAINING  the  VARIOUS  OBJECTS  OF  PHI- 
LANTHROPIC Exertion,  &c. 

Importance  of  regular  intercommunication 
amongst  Philanthropic  Institutions  in  this  and 
other  countries. — Plans  for  obtaining  and  dif- 
fusing systematic  information  respecting  the 
moral  statistics  of  the  country  and  condition  of 
the  poor. 


the  end. 


London : 

Printed  by  A.  SpomswooDE, 
New-Street-Square. 
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